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Preface to the Sixth Revised Edition 


The first edition of the book was published in 1978. Since then several 
editions have been brought out and exhausted, which is an evidence of 
the popularity and acceptability of the book among the students and 
teachers of Educational Psychology. 

The sixth edition has been thoroughly revised and updated in the light 
of the suggestions given by the readers and fellow teachers to make the 
book more comprehensive. Some major changes have been effected in 
the present edition, namely, a complete chapter on Growth and 
Development has been added; Rotter’s Reinforcement-Expectancy 
Theory of personality has been included under theories of personality. 
10+2+3 and implications for adolescents has been deleted from the book. 

I hope that the revised edition will prove more useful to the readers 
who are interested in Educational Psychology. 

Suggestions for further improvement of the book from readers and 
fellow teachers are welcome. 


S.S. CHAUHAN 


Preface to the First Edition 


Educational Psychology has been taught as a major subject in Teacher 
Education programmes at different levels on the implicit assumption 
that knowledge of Educational Psychology gives insight into the problems 
of teaching-learning and develops other necessary professional skills and 
competencies in the prospective teachers to face the classroom teaching 
problems confidently and intelligently. Educational Psychology in brief 
can give the teacher much of what he needs to achieve his goals by 
enabling him to understand, control and predict the behaviour of his 
students. 

The book has been written with a specific purpose of providing up-to- 
date information to the students of M.Ed., M.Phil., M.A. (Education) 
and B.Ed., of Indian universities. It has been the endeavour of the author 
to present facts in simple and understandable language, so that students 
may draw maximum advantage out of the book for the preparation for 
examination, The unique feature of the book is that at the end of every 
chapter references and assignments have been provided to give guidelines 
for specific preparation of the topics. The book will enable the prospective 
teachers to understand the teaching-learning problems they face every 
day in their classes. 

I wish to acknowledge with deep appreciation the help and assistance 
provided by colleagues and students in School of Education. I am also 
indebted to all the authors whose books I have consulted in the 
preparation of this book. 

I am specially thankful to my wife who inspite of her chronic illness, 
encouraged me to prepare the manuscript of this book. 


S.S. CHAUHAN 
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Educational Psychology, Its Contribution to 
Education and Methods of Study 


T is a well-known fact that the study of educational psychology has 

influenced the educative process in many ways. Keeping into con- 
sideration the importance, the teaching of educational psychology has 
been made compulsory in teachers training programme to equip the 
prospective teacher with the necessary skills and competencies to 
enable him to deal effectively with teaching-learning problems of the 
class. It isa common experience of most of us that teachers with 
equal academic qualifications differ to a great extent in communicat- 
ing their ideas effectively in the class. Thus it may be said that it is 
not the knowledge of the subject matter alone which makes a good 
teacher. The difference may be attributed to lack of knowledge of 
educational psychology i. e., the knowledge of the learners, their abili- 
ties, stages of development and the influence of environment. 

The present chapter deals with the meaning, contribution of edu- 
cational psychology and its methods of study. 


MEANING OF PSYCHOLOGY 


The word ‘Psychology’ comes from the Greek words (Psyche-Soul, 
Logos-Science), thus the meaning of psychology is the Science of 
Soul. We know that psychology as an independent discipline acquired 
separate status very recently. Formerly it was studied as a sub-branch 
of Philosophy. The arm-chair philosophers were interested in the 
nature of soul. Democritus, the first Greek philosopher, argued chat 
everything is composed of indivisible, unitary material called 
atoms in constant motion. People are constituted of soul atoms and 
body atoms. The nature of soul was not defined in definite terms. 
Therefore his views were opposed by other contemporary philosophers 
hence the definition of psychology as a science of soul was given up. 
The philosophers evolved another definition of psychology as the 
‘science of mind’. This definition remained in vogue for a long time 
but the same controversy arose on the nature of mind, and ultimately 
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this definition was too discarded by philosophers. We see that a 
human being engages himself in a number ofactivities from morning 
till evening. He is conscious of his external environmental influences. 
Psychology was defined as the science of consciousness or immediate 
experiences.’ But later on Psychologists rejected this definition too 
on the ground that consciousness is very negligible portion of our 
total personality. We can not study an individual by observing his 
conscious activities. All the definitions enumerated above were given 
by philosophers psychologists prior to the beginning of experimental 
psychology. Gte 

A great revolution occurred during and after the Renaissance in the 
field of psychological thought which helped in developing a science 
of psychology. Psychology was brought out from the warfare of 
mentalistic-mechanistic point of views. It was defined as the science 
of behaviour. 

Let us briefly explain the meaning of science and behaviour and 
see how psychology is science of behaviour. 


Meaning of Science 

What is science? Science may be defined as a systematized body of 
knowledge which may be verified at any time by any number of indi- 
viduals under given conditions. Science is engaged in discovering 
those conditions and factors that determine ‘or cause the occurrence 
of a particular event using scientific method of experimentation and 
observation. Science has the following characteristics: 


—Scientific statements express a discovery of truth. 

—There is an objective proof or evidence for each scientific state- 
ment. 

—Scientific statements are general. 


—Scientific statements are systematic. They are put ina certain 
order depending on the objectives of the research.’ 
—Scientific statements go beyond the empirical data. They inter- 


pret the data and infer the relationship between the observable 
things and events. 

—The relationship in a scientific inquiry is presented as a system 
of hypotheses, 

Scientific aws lead to correct predictions of future develop- 
ments. 

—Scientific statements are applicable to future research and to 
practical life. 

—All sciences are empirical in nature. 
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Let us examine how far does psychology as a science fulfil the 
above conditions? 

Psychology as a science uses the scientific method to collect data 
about individuals and groups to analyse and predict their behaviour. 
We try to find out new truth in psychology. We deal with observable 
behaviour and establish facts by objective proof or evidences. 

In psychological research we attempt to know more and more 
about the variables that affect the behaviour and present causal 
relationship as a system of hypotheses. 

We can verify the data at any time und: given conditions. 

We attempt to make exact predictions about human behaviour. 

The most basic characteristic of science, in general, is that it orga~ 
nizes and develops our knowledge of the world we live in. This 
characteristic is also applicable to psychology. j 

Scientific inquiry develops a way of thinking which develops a 
critical outlook and a curiosity to examine common sense and tradi- 
tional beliefs and examine their authenticity. In psychology we use 
scientific methods to study human behaviour and examine traditional 
views. 

Psychology as a science helps us to understand, control and predict 
behaviour. It uses experimental method, by controlling variables, 
checking and re-checking findings and stating its results in objective 
terms which can be verified and understood by anyone under given 
conditions. 

Psychology findings are applicable to future researches and practi- 
cal life. 1 

Tt has been established beyond doubt that psychology is a science , 
but the question arises, is it a biological science or behavioural science? 

Psychology as a biological science began with the study of physiology 
in Germany during the later half of nineteenth century. In modern times 
psychologists are engaged to search biological determinants of motivation, 
memory, learning and mental disorders. So we can draw the conclusion 


that Psychology is a biological science. J i 
Psychology as a behaviour: smience aims to study the behaviour in 


groups. Human beings are by nature social. They live in social situations 
from birth to death. Their personality is shaped by the interaction of 
external social environment. It is beyond imagination to think that a 
human being can develop harmoniously without social interaction. In 
modern psychology we study how society influences the behaviour of an 
individual and vice versa How individual learns ina group. The behaviour 
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of an individual originates in social milieu, We know that the behaviour 
of an individual is studied in terms of social interaction. Psychology as a 
‘social science studies scientifically cultural and social problems of the 
society. Psychology has successfully collected enormous data on problems 
of minority groups and group dynamics ete, and has devised measures to 
solve social problems. Thus we see that Psychology is a behavioural science. 
In conclusion, it may be said that Psychology is a science and it is biological 
as well as behavioural science. 


Meaning of Behaviour 

Another word which requires explanation is behaviour. Psychology 
as defined above is science of behaviour. Science we have explained 
above. The term behaviour was Popularized by J.B. Watson, an 
American Psychologist, who defined behaviour as an action which can 
be seen and observed in an objective way. This meaning of behaviour 
includes external and internal stimulation both. Behaviour is observed 
and also measured in an objective way. 


BRANCHES OF PSYCHOLOGY 


There is hardly any sphere of human life where Psychology is not 
being used in modern times to understand and improve the existing 
conditions. Important branches of Psychology are given below: 


1. General Psychology. 

2. Human Psychology. 

3. Animal Psychology. 

. Genetic Psychology. 

5. Educational Psychology. 

6. Developmental Psychology. 
T 
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. Abnormal Psychology. 
. Social Psychology. 

9. Experimental Psychology. 
10. Physiological Psychology. 
11. Industrial Psychology. 

12. Military Psychology. 

13. Clinical Psychology. 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Educational Psychology is a compound word which consists of two 
words: education and psychology. The meaning and definition of the 
word psychology has already been given above. Let us explain the 
meaning of the word education. 


ËDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY, ITS CONTRIBUTION TO EDUCATION 1 
MEANING OF EDUCATION 


The child at birth is born with certain biological inheritance. Biologi- 
cal heredity alone is not enough to enable him to develop harmo- 
niously in a social culture. To equip him with necessary skills, and 
information, concepts and attitudes, and to enable him to adjust 
properly in his environment, society has created a separate agency- 
school, where he can develop all the qualities and abilities required 
for successful social adjustment. Education has been defined in diffe- 
rent ways according to the social needs ofthe society. Education is in 
a way development of desirable habits, skills and attitudes which 
make an individual a good citizen. In the process of education we 
try to shape the behaviour of young children in accordance with aims 
and goals of national life. Briefly we can define education as shaping 
of behaviour or modification of behaviour of the individual for 
adequate adjustment in the society. 


Relationship of Education and Psychology 

Psychology is the science of behaviour. Behaviour means the activi- 
ties of animate creatures which can be observed and measured in an 
objective way. 

Education in a narrow sense is the modification of behaviour of 
children in a controlled environment. To shape the behaviour or to 
bring about some changes it is necessary to study the science of ; 
behaviour. The developmental stages of children and characteristic 
are very essential factors which the teacher must know in order to be 
a successful teacher. If the teacher does not know science of be- 
haviour, how can we expect him that he would succeed in bringing 
about the desirable changes in children. We can understand it with 
the help of an analogy. To be a successful doctor, one must have 
the required professional knowledge and skills as well as the knowledge 
about the nature of the patient whom he wants to treat. In the same 
way, if one wants to be a successful teacher, he must know about the 
science of beliaviour. 


Definition of Educational Psychology 

Educational psychology is the application of psychological findings 
in the field of education. 

Educational psychology is the systematic study of the development 
of the individual within the educational settings. It helps the teacher 
to foster harmonious development(of the student into a responsible 
and participating citizen, a sensitive and reflective human being, a 
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productive and creative person. 

Educational psychology is an applied discipline which combines 
the two different fields of education and psychology. It is the scientific 
study of human behaviour by which -it can be understood, predicted 
and directed by education to achieve goals of life, 

Judd describes educational psychology as, “‘a scientific study of the 
life stages in the development of an individual from the time he is 
born until he becomes an adult”. 


BRIEF HISTORY OF EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


History of educational Psychology is as old as the process of educa- 
tion on earth. A large number of eminent scholars and scientists have 
contributed to the development of educational psychology from time 
to time. We will mention the names of only those scholars whose 
contribution has direct relevance to the development of educational 
Psychology as a major applied field within the context of psychology. 

The development of educational Psychology can be traced back 
from the time of Greek philosophers in the West. Democritus was 
the first philosopher who emphasized the influence of the home on 
the developing personality of the child. 

In 4th Bc. Plato and Aristotle developed a system of education and 
its relation to psychological principles. They wrote on various as- 
pects of education such as types of education for different kinds of 
people, education- of character, the profession of teaching and 
methods of teaching, nature of learning, the influence of home in 
education etc. Aristotle presented his psychological views more syste- 
matically and comprehensively in his writings. He believed in facul- 
ty theory of the mind and emphasized the intellectual process. His 
psychological doctrines were accepted by the world. He influenced 
educative process for more than 2000 years. 
~ The doctrines of Aristotle were modified by scholars. Aquines in 
13th century attempted to modify Aristotelian teaching to suit the 
needs of his time. 

Descartes also supported the ideas of Aristotle regarding the nature 
of true knowledge. Rousseau attempted to base education on the 
principles of human development. He Prepared a detailed scheme of 
education in his famous book “Emile”. 

John Locke, an empirist, critically examined the doctrine of faculty 
psychology current in his time. Though he did not completely dis- 
card the faculties but argued that faculties were not real things in the 
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soul that performed the actions indicated by their various names. He 
insisted that at birth, the human mind was not prepared and ready 
to function, but potentially sensitive to impressions from the exter- 
nal world through the senses. Learning through experiences came to 
be known as empiricism. 

Then another important development was the doctrine of faculty 
psychology. According to the doctrine of faculties, mind was consi- 
dered as three interdependent sets of powers or capacities: 4i) reason- 
ing, understanding, (ii) feeling, desires, emotions and appetites, and 
(iii) the will. 

Pestalozzi, though continued believing faculty theory, is said to be 
the first educator who tried to psychologize education and revolutioni- 
zed teacher training programme by placing an emphasis upon educa- 
tion as a process of drawing out of the individual. He evolved method 
of learning and developed laws of human development. His main 
contribution is the impetus and direction which he gave to teacher 
training programme. 

Faculty psychology“had great influence upon education in USA. It 
gave birth to a theory of education popularly known as formal disci- 
pline theory of education. It emphasized the form of subject matter 
and its disciplining value of the mind. : 

The pioneer work in the development’-of educational psychology 
was done by Herbart and Froebal, German professors. They develop- 
ed an approach to education based on principles of psychology. They 
rejected the doctrines of faculty psychology. Herbart stressed the im- 
portance of interest and apperception. He considered human perso- 
nality as dynamic and individually structured system of forces. Froebel 
developed new methods of teaching for infants popularly known as 
“Kindergarten” which emphasizes the importance of early experiences 
in education. Till now we have been talking about the development 
of educational psychology i in terms of contribution made by philoso- 
_pher-educators.. The beginning of scientific educational psychology 
starts from the later half of 18th century when Galton, G. Stanley. 
Hall and Ebbinghaus published their studies on different aspects of 
human behaviour. Willam James published Principles of Psychology 
in 1890, in which he advocated functional approach to psychology. 

J.M. Cattell made great coniribution in the area of individual diffe- 
rences and mental testing. 

Alfred Binet, the first psychologist who contributed by devising first 
widely used individual intelligence scale. 

Scientific educational psychology, in the beginning of the present, 
century, drew the attention of a number of psychologists who devoted 
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their researches to special areas within psychology which had im- 
pact on education E.L. Thorndike C.H. Judd, L.M.Terman, 
Weschler, Hull, and B.F. Skinner etc, worked in specific areas of 
educational psychology. : 

The Systems of Psychology Behaviourism, Psychoanalysis and 
Gestalt Psychology were developed in the beginning of the présent 
century. These systems explained human behaviour and learning 
from different angles and had influenced theory and practice of 
education. 

Educational psychology is a continuously growing discipline add- 
ing new dimensions to its field of study. The field of educational 
psychology is becoming more complex in modern days encompassing 
total behaviour of human beings in educational situations, 


SCOPE OF EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Educational Psychology is applied to the educative process from birth 
to death of an individual. The educative Process includes the follow- 
ing areas of education of the learner: 


—Learner. Developmental characteristics, individual differences, 
intelligence, personality and mental health. 

—Learning process. Psychology of learning, motivation of learn- 
ing, factors affecting learning, diagnosis of learning problems. 
—Evaluation of learning Performance. Use of statistical methods in 
education and conducting research on educational problems. 


CONTRIBUTION OF EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


One simple question may be asked as to why should educational 
psychology be taught to Prospective teachers in training colleges? In 
the following pages we will examine the contribution of educational 
psychology to education, Educational Psychology helps the teachers 
in the following ways. 


A. Contribution to Theory of Education 

1. To understand developmental Characteristics. Children pass 
through different Stages of development as infancy, childhood and 
adolescence. These developmental stages have their own characteris- 
tics. If the Prospective teacher knows characteristics of learners 
emerging at different Stages of development, he can utilize these 
characteristics in imparting instruction and moulding their behaviour 
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according to the specified goals of education. 

2. To understand the nature of class-room learning. The knowledge 
of educational psychology provides a teacher the knowledge of learn- 
ing process in general and problems of class-room learning in parti- 
cular. It also helps in developing a comprehensive theory of class- 
room learning. We know from our daily experience in schools that 
some teachers are successful in the class-room than others. Some 
communicate very effectively in the class to students and some fail 
irrespective of their knowledge of the subject matter. What makes 
this difference? Definitely to be successful in the class, a teacher must 
know something other than the subject matter. It is the knowledge of 
science of behaviour which makes the difference. He must understand 
the students he teaches, their developmental characteristics, their abilities 
and influence and contribution of heredity-environment in the process 
of an individual’s personality. To instruct effectively in the class, the 
teacher must understand the principles of learning and various approaches 
to the learning process, problems of learning and their remedial 
measures. It also gives the knowledge of various approaches to 
understand the learning process, factors affecting and guidance for 
effective learning. 

3. To understand individual differences. No two individuals are 
alike in the world. The teacher has to face a class of 30 to 50 students 
who have a great range of individual differences. The teacher with 
the help of the knowledge of the kind of individual differences may 
adjust his teaching to the needs and the requirements of the class. 
He may also study the factors which are- responsible to individual 
differences. He may be helpful in creating ¢onducive environment in the 
school where the students can develop their inherent potentialities to 
the maximum. 

4. To understand effective teaching methods. Every day experience 
shows that lack of proper methods of teaching sometimes results in 
failure of communication in the class-room. Educational psychology 
gives us the knowledge of appropriate methods of teaching. It helps 
in developing new strategies of teaching. Valid psychological princi- 
ples not only suggest new techniques of teaching-learning but also 
eliminate many traditional practices which have become obsolete in 
the present context. Class-rocm teaching is not dependent on any one 
theory. It is related and uses several theories of teaching-learning. 
The teacher must be acquainted with the knowledge of various theo- 
ries in order to organize his class-room teaching. Educational psycho- 
logy provides us with the knowledge of different approaches evolved 
to tackle the problems of teaching at different age levels. 
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5. To understand problems of children, By studying- Educational 
psychology, a teacher may understand the causes of the problems of 
children which occur at different age levels and can successfully solve 
them. There is a great difference in. the method of solving problems 
of children by a trained and an untrained teacher, The teacher wno 1s 
familiar with the fundamental principles of human behaviour applies 
his knowledge of psychology to solve problems. 

6. Knowledge of mental health. Mental health of the teacher and 
the taught is very important for effective teaching learning process. The 
teacher fromthe study of psychology can know the various factors which 
are responsible for the mental ill-health and maladjustment. He can be 
very helpful to prevent maladjustment in children provided that the 
Prospective teacher is equipped with the fundamental knowledge of 
mental hygiene, 

7. Curriculum construction. Psychological principles are also used 
in formulating curriculum for different stages. Needs of the students, 
their developmental characteristics, learning pattern and needs of the 
Society, all these are to be incorporated in the curriculum. The curri- 
culum in recent years includes the needs of the individual and 
society so that maximum transfer May occur from school to social 
situations. vii 

8. Measurement of learning outcome. Psychological tools help the 
teacher to assess the learning outcomes of the students. He can also 
evaluate his teaching methods and in the light of the performance of 
his students can modify his strategy of teaching. 

9. Research. Educational Psychology helps in developing tools and 
devices for the measurement of various variables which influence the 
behaviour and performance of Students. We can control, direct and 
predict the behaviour of students on the basis of research studies in 
class-room teaching, 

10. Guidance for the education of exceptional children. Most impor- 
ant single contribution of educational Psychology is the provision 
and organization of the education for the exceptional children who 
had been neglected and devoid of educational facilities, 

11.’ Helps to develop Positive attitude. If we examine the activities 
and curriculum of a training college, we find that teachers training 
Programme aims to develop positive attitudes towards teaching pro- 
fession and provide the Prospective teachers with the necessary com- 
petencies to meet the class-room challenges. They develop confidence 
in trainees to face the problems and adaptability to deal with un- 
expected problenis in daily class-room teaching. Training colleges 
provide knowledge: of organizing_the subject matter in sequential] 
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order which suits the needs of the class. The trainees are acquainted 
with the techniques of motivating children in learning. The trainees 
are acquainted with the hazards of teaching as profession and how to 
maintain mental health of himself-and of his students. 

12. Understanding of group dynamics. In recent years educational 
psychologists have recognized the importance of social behaviour and 
group dynamics in class-room teaching-learning. The teacher must 
know about the operations which work in total social environment 
and their effect on learning. 

So far we have mainly concentrated on the theoretical side of the 
contribution of educational psychology to education. It has also in- 
fluenced the practical aspect of education. 


B. Contribution to Practice of Education 

1, Problem of discipline. “Spare the rod and spoil the child” was 
the sloganjof traditional teachers who tackled the problems of indis- 
cipline by dint of corporal punishment. Now teachers who have the 
knowledge of modern educational psychology realize that use of cor- 
poral punishment is inhumane. Teachers. now tackle the problems of 
indiscipline by examining the causal factors leading to them ina 
more scientific way. The teacher is more co-operative now. He has 
changed his attitude from an autocrat to a democrat. 

2. Use of audio-visual aids. I remember that before independence 
the teachers hardly. made the use of audio-visual aids in their teach- 
ing. Rote memorization was the only method of learning. It has 
been experimentally proved that use of audio-visual aids makes the 
difficult concept more clear and definite and learning is more lasting. 
It is the contribution of educational psychology that teachers make 
use of various types of audio-visual aids in class-room teaching. 

3. Democratic administration. Former autocratic method of ad- 
ministration in school and class-room has been changed by democra- 
tic way of life. The administration and teacher are democratic, co- 
operative and sympathetic. Problems of administration are now 
solved by mutual discussion among the various agents of school. 

4. Time table. There was a time when arithmetic and geometry 
were taught from morning till evening. No consideration was given 
to the principles of psychology. Now subjects are kept in the time 
table keeping into consideration their difficulty level and fatigure index. 
No two difficult subjects are taught in successive periods. 

5. Co-curricular activities. Teachers used to give undue importance 
to the theoretical subjects in schools. Activities like debate, drama, 
scouting and games were supposed to be a wastage of time. Now we 
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give these activities due importance for the harmonious development 
of the personality of children. 

6. Use of innovations. Several innovative ideas have been introduc- 
ed to improve the teaching-learning process. Activity centred teach- 
ing, discussion method, micro-teaching, programmed instruction and 
non-graded school classes at the primary stage are some of the im- 
portant innovations. 

7. Production of text books. Educational psychology has helped 
the planning of text books. We now write text books keeping in- 
to consideration the intellectual development of children, needs and 
their interests at different age levels. 

Undoubtedly, the study of educational psychology may be very 
helpful to equip our prospective teachers with necessary skills to deal 
with class-room learning-teaching problems. But, the way we are 
conducting courses of educational psychology are not of great help 
because courses are mostly theoretical in nature and fail to create 
permanent impact on the personality of teacher-trainees. 

Readers will agree on the question that educational psychology 
has been growing at a tremendous speed for the last two decades 
and is becoming more and more complex subject. It is dynamic in 
nature. The present day teachers can not be simply skilled craftsmen 
who, once they have learned the trade, need to learn no more. They 
should be professionals constantly in search of new researches on 
class-room teaching-learning process, instilled not Only with dedica- 
tion but with an attitude to grow professionally. 

Summarizing the objective of educational psychology we can say 
that its main objective is (1) to provide teachers with some basic 
skills related to teaching, (2) to give teachers guide-lines to solve 
problems of teaching-learning process, (3) to help teachers to under- 
stand the scientific knowledge, and (4) to instill in teachers a spirit of 
inquiry for their professional growth. 


METHODS OF EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


In the preceding section we have briefly mentioned the contribution 
of educational psychology to education. In this section we will 
describe the important methods which are generally used to collect 
data to find out the solutions of various problems which the teacher 
faces in teaching-learning process in class-room. Educational psy- 
chology is an applied branca of general Psychology in the sense that 
it uses the research findings and principles developed by psychologists 
in laboratory to improve teaching-learning process in the class-room. 
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The main objective of educational psychology is to develop necessary 
skills and competencies in the prospective teacher to enable him to 
understand, control and predict the behaviour of learners in educa- 
tive process at different levels. In order to accomplish its main 
objective, educational psychology employs various methods and 
techniques to collect data on problems of behaviour of the learners. 
Practically there is no difference in the methods of general psychology 
and educational psychology because of the fact that educational 
psychology is an application of general psychology which applies the 
findings of general psychology in class-room teaching-learning. The 
methods of educational psychology were developed and improved as 
psychology emerged as an independent- science of behaviour from 
philosophical speculations of the last geatury to the systematic and 
objective science of behaviour in the present century. 

A brief review of the development. of methods will be helpful to 
understand the importance of the subject in greater perspective. 
Though it is very difficult to trace back the history of any method in 
accurate chronological order but we can give the broad trends of 
collecting data and use of methods with the progress of psychology 
towards a systematic science of behaviour. The first effort of conduct- 
ing systematic experimental studies in psychology started in 1879 in 
Germany with the establishment of first laboratory of psychology’ by 
W. Wundt who defined psychology as the study ‘of conscious ex- 
periences exclusively used introspection as the sole method of collect- 
ing data. 

The next important method of collecting data was evolved with 
the development of psychoanalysis as an independent system of 
psychology by Sigmund Freud who emphasized the importance of 
unconscious in understanding the behaviour. He collected enormous 
data from his patients using the techniques of free association and 
dream analysis. We will treat in detail psychoanalysis as a method of 
collecting data and treatment under psychotherapy in a subsequent 
chapter. In the second decade of the present century, psychology 
developed as an objective science of behaviour by the continuous 
efforts of Pavlov, Waston, Guthrie and a band of other enthusiastic 
behaviourists. They discarded introspection and psychoanalysis as 
mentalistic and subjective approaches to behaviour. With the emer- 
gence of psychology as an objective science of behaviour, observation 
and experimental methods were developed to collect data to study 
behaviour. The new method (experimental) adopted overt behaviour 
as the subject matter of psychology and objective observation as the 
distinctive method of studying behaviour. Some behaviourists reduced 
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behaviour to a simple S—R formula. The explanation of behaviour 
in terms of simple S—R formula was not accepted by some of the 
behaviourists. They introduced the concept of variables (S—O—R) to 
study behaviour. All behaviourists emphasized the importance of ex- 
perimental method to study problems of behaviour. Cognitive-Field 
theorists gave more importance to observation of behaviour in total 
situation in which the individual moves. Simultaneously other 
methods have emerged with the increasing interest in developmental 


studies, rise of testing movement and with the introduction of 
statistics in educational psychology. In recent years, with the develop- 


ment of electronic digital computers, researchers have started using 
new methods of collecting and analysing data. It is mow possible for 
the researchers to simulate complex social behaviour with the help 
of a model fed into the computer. Though in our country the use of 
computer is at its initial stage, but in other advanced countries 
computers are used to collect and analyse research data. A great deal 
of human energy and time have been saved with the use of computers 
in research studies. 

Different types of simulation techniques are used by researchers to 
collect data and conduct research studies. Cohen and Cyert (1965) 
have given four major types of simulation which are as: descriptive 
simulation, simulations illustrating general hypotheses, simulations 
for the design of social systems and man-machine simulation for 
training purposes. With the increasing use of educational technology 
in education, psychology and other social sciences, new research 
strategies are being evolved to conduct research. We hope that in 
near future more efficient methods will be developed. 

Here we will describe only the important methods and techniques 
of collecting data. 

1. Introspection. 


2. Observation. 

3. Clinical method. 
4. 

5 


. Differential or survey method. 
. Scientific or experimental method 


1. INTROSPECTION 


Historically introspection is the oldest method which was formerly used 
in philosophy, and then in psychology to collect data about the conscious 
experiences of the subject. Introspection means self-observation. 
It may also be called as looking within oneself to experience one’s 
cwn mental state. This method was developed by structuralists in 
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psychology who defined psychology as the study of conscious ex- 
periences of the individual. For them it was a process of examining 
oné’s own mental process of thought, feelings and motives, The 
individual introspects, observes, analyses and reports his own feelings. 
Let us explain the process with the help of an example. Suppose “you 
are angry and in this state of anger you introspect your own mental, 
feelings and examine what is going on in the mental process in the 
state of anger. 


Merits of Introspection a 

1. William James emphasizing the impottance of introspection as a 
method of collecting data said, “Introspective observation is what we 
have to rely on first and foremost and always. The word introspection 
needs hardly to be defined—it means, of course, looking into our own 
minds and reporting what we there discover. Everyone agrees that 
we there discover states of consciousness. So far as J know, the exis- 
tence of such states has never been doubted by any critic, however 
skeptical in other respects he may have been.” Thus we see that 
introspection is an important method of collecting data that has been , 
used from the beginning of psychology as a separate subject. 

2. This is the easiest method and is readily available to the indi- 
vidual. Individual can at any time infrospect about his mental state 
without involving the use of any apparatus and without incurring any 
expenditure. 

3. According to Stout, in introspection we are concerned with the 
nature. of experience itself and with the laws of mental process. The 
observer in introspection is directed towards the answering of ques- 
tions of theoretical importance for the advancement of our systematic 
knowledge of the laws and conditions of mental process. 

4. Introspection has its historical importance. It generated research 
which resulted gradually in the development of more objective 
methods, Introspection is still used in all experimental studies. 


Limitations of Introspection 

1. The most scrious objection against introspection is that human 
beings are not static like inanimate objects such as stone or chairs 
etc, Our mental process is under constant change So, when one 
attempts to introspect, the state of mental process disappears and it 
becomes a retrospect. It is difficult to introspect perpetually changing 
psychological experiences. f 


2. The subject of experience is divided into two halves in the pro- 
cess of introspection. The mind is directed inward towards its own 
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workings and is required to attend to them. The attention is divided 


into two parts. One is the mental operation itself which is to be. 


observed and the other is the object to which this mental operation is 
directed. To expect any individual to attend the workings of his cwn 
mind during a mental process, specially in a complex or emotional 
state such as anger or fear, is a mistaken idea. Ross commenting on 
the limitation of introspection said, “The observer and the observed 
are the same, the mind is both the field and the instrument of 
observation.” ; 

3. The data collected by introspection is highly subjective. Ther 
is no way to prove the reliability of the data. It is Practically impos- 
sible to explore the mental process of others. There is no independent 
way of checking the contents of another person’s mind. 

4, There are conflicting reports, as regards the findings collected 
from different introspectionists on the same experience under the 
same conditions. 

5. Influence of preconceptions is always there in introspection. It 
has the danger of being biased and tendered unreliable even in adults, 
when they are at such a level of mental development that they 
would unconsciously put in personal knowledge in introspection. The 
reporter- can deliberately lie and hide the facts to mislead the 
experimenter. 

6. Introspection cannot be applied to children, animal and ab- 
normal people. It requires highly trained and skilled workers to 
introspect. 

7. Gestalt Psychologists have raised a very valid objection against 
introspection that it analyses experience into images, sensation and 
feelings. It does not yield adequate representation of the unitary 
experience in its totality which, if reported Strictly in terms of these 
elements, would not convey a clear idea of the experience to another 
Person. It is an elementalistic approach to study human thought 
Process. 

‘8. Qualitative estimates are hard enough to handle, but when it 
comes to subjective data for the purpose of analysis and statistical 
treatment, the types of scales available are sev erely restricted and it 
is doubtful whether any genuine measurement for the verification of 
introspective reports is possible at all, ; 

9. Kant, a famous. philosopher, pointed out a major metho- 
dological barrier in imtrospection that it was not possible to accept 
conscious experfence’as the subject matter of Psychology and at the 
same time to accept intrespécuon as its Proper method. For him the 
difficulty was that introspection could not introspect the introspective 
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activity, that is be the subject, action, and object all at the same 
time, 


2. OBSERVATION 


With the development of psychology as an objective science of 
behaviour, the method of introspection was replaced by careful 
observation of human and animal behaviour to collect data by 
research workers, Observation literally means looking outside one- 
self. It is one of the important and basic method for collecting data 
in almost all types of research studies. It produces one of the basic 
elements of seience—facts which are collected by observing overt 
behaviour of the organism in order to locate underlying problem 
and to study developmental trends of different types. The overt be- 
haviour is the manifestation of covert conditions within the organism. 
The study of overt behaviour gives indirectly the clue to the mental 
condition of the organism. The development of systematic observa- 
tion as a method of collecting data generated interest in develop- 
mental psychology and many studies on developmental characteris- 
tics of children were conducted which made great contribution to the 
field of child psychology. Observation may be of different types. 
direct and indirect, natural and artificial, scheduled and unscheduled, 
participant and non-participant. We will describe only two types 
of observations: 

1. Natural observation. In natural observation we observe the 
specific behavioural characteristics of children or adults in natural 
Settings. Subjects do not become conscious of the fact that their 
behaviour is being observed by someone. The teacher can observe 
the behaviour of his students on the playground or in any other 
social situation when students may not become conscious of his 
presence. In child clinic, one way screen is used to observe the be- 
haviour of deviant children. The observer can observe the behaviour 
of children but they can not see the observer. 

2. Participant observation. It is that type of observation in which 
the observer becomes the part of the group which he wants to 
observe. He establishes perfect rapport with the group of children or 
adolescents so thatthey may not become conscious of his presence 
and may not hide their actual behaviour. 

Observational studies are particularly very important and yield 
significant resulis on developmental characteristics of children. No 
doubt, observation is a scientific technique of collecting data whose 
results can be verified and relied upon to locate behavioural problems 
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of different types but it suffers from the following limitations. 


Limitations of Observation 

(1) Observation is useful only for collecting data about overt be- 
haviour which is manifested ina number of activities. This overt 
behaviour does not provide reliable information regarding the 
internal mental process. We can only guess about the mental state 
of the individual on the basis of overt behaviour which may or may 
not be true. It becomes very difficult to draw any conclusion in case 
of adults who can hide their actiial behaviour in the presence of the 
observer. In such cases observation fails and yields no tangible results 
which may throw light on the actual behaviour of the subjects. 

(2) Subjectivity of interpretation is another limitation of obser- 
vation. The observer may interpret his sensations of external stimu- 
lus on the basis of his past experiences. He may be biased\ in his 
interpretation by his likings, dislikings and values etc. His observation 
may be influenced by his perception of the situation when he makes 
inferences on the basis of scanty sensory cues. It also suffers from 
impressionism, prejudice and distraction etc. It has also been found 
in some studies that strong personal interests tend to make researcher 
see only those things which he wants to see. 

(3) The method of observation leaves the matter of accounting for 
the facts “How and why” side of interpretation of data. 

(4) Observation is subjected to two kinds of errors, sampling error 
and obsé¢rver’s error. The-first error occurs because of inadequacies 
of selecting: situation to be observed. The observer’s error may be 
due to the knowledge and background of the situation to be observed. 
Sometimes,the observer is not familiar with the total situation and 
hence he may commit error. 


Suggestions for Improvement 

In recent years improvements have been made in the method of 
observation to make it more objective and reliable instrument of 
collecting data for research purposes. Following suggestions are 
given in order to eliminate types of errors. 3 

(1) Use of mechanical devices. Generally observers do not record 
their observations immediately on the spot. Itis a wrong practice. 
The observations should be immediately recorded. They should not 
be left on memory for future because there is every possibility of 
their being contaminated by personal prejudices and biases of the 
observers. Sometimes important incidents are left out by failure of 
recall. The use of mechanical devices sucn as movie camera or tape 
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recortler may be made to improve the reliability of observation. Use 
of a%ystem of notation or shorthand may be used for recording 
purposes. 

(2): Definite objectives. The investigator must in advance specify 
in clear and definite terms the objectives of the observation. A 
detailed analysis should be made of behavioural characteristics which 
are td be observed. 

(3) Schedule. The investigators must decide the time and hour of 
observation and the schedule should be honestly followed. A detailed 
schedule in the form of questions or statements should be prepared 
in advance to note down the observations. The method of recording 
observation should be made clear. It will be more reliable and 
objective data if numerical value is assigned to various aspects of 
behaviour. Detailed instructions should be spelt out to minimize 
variations in recording observations by different investigators. 

(4) Training. Observation is not a haphazard activity. It isa 
systematic and scientific method which requires skills, competencies, 
aptitude, and proper training for observers. The investigator before 
starting observation, must acquire the broad background in the 
field of his problem. He should train himself to counteract his 
emotional and intellectual biases in order to report accurate obser- 
vation. For this purpose he may get rigorous training on similar 
problems. He should develop keenness and alertness to identify 
minor incidents in observation. He should make comprehensive.and 
complete notes of all pertinent incidents. 

(5) Precise. He should make his observation in precise, concrete 
and unambiguous form. His description should mean the same 
thing to other investigators which they mean to him. It will be 
more reliable if the investigator describes his data quantitatively 
because numerical measures are more precise than word description 

which make possible further treatment of the problem by statistical 
analysis. i 


3. THE CLINICAL METHOD 


The clinical method is primarily used to collect detailed information 
on the behavic.." problems of maladjusted and deviant cases. The 
maladjustment may be in the form of anti-social behaviour, emotio- 
nal disturbances or in the area of learning and backwardness in 
school subjects. The main objective of clinical method is to stu 

individual case or cases of group to detect and diagnose their spe 
problems and to suggest therapeutic measures to rehabilitate 
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in their environment. To collect complete data pertaining to a case 
it utilizes various techniques to compile relevant information which 
has some direct or indirect bearing on the specific problems of the 
case. The case is studied intensively in temporal sequence from birth 
of the individual to the present manifestation of the behavioural 
problems in overt activities. The objective of the clinician is to delve 
deep into the unconscious of the individual to Pinpointedly locate 
the underlying causes of maladjustment and to suggest remedial 
measures. The complete and detailed Study of a. case may involve 
the use of observation, interview, medical examination and use of 
various tests of intelligence, Personality, aptitude and interest etc. 
The clinician collects the material about the case in totality. The 
past and present experiences, conditions in home, school and society 
are given due importance. Information from all sources is pooled 
together in a sequential order to prepare a comprehensive case history 
and locate the causes of maladjustment. Clinicians generally use two 
different procedures to develop case study which are described in 
brief as follows: 


(A) The Clinical Case Study or Case History 

This method is specifically followed in learning difficulties, emo- 
tional disturbances, delinquency and other behaviour problems. This 
technique has been borrowed from medical science in social 
Science. The psychologist or the teacher as the case may collect 
detailed information on the problems of a maladjusted or deviant 
case and analyses and interprets the data to find out the causes of 
the problem. The complete information of past history and present 
conditions is collected. The developmental history is reconstructed 
from the memories of the case (individual), his family and friends. The 
preparation of a case study is not the work of a single individual but the 
combined venture of social worker, teacher, parents, medical man and 
psychologist. In preparing a clinical case study the information is 
collected from the following sources: 

(1) Preliminary information, Name, age, sex, parents’ age, education 
occupation, income, number of children, social status. 

(2) Past history. Condition of mother during pregnancy, any inci- 
dent—child’s development after birth—physical, mental, emotional, 
social— illness, relation between Parents and other members of the 
family, achievement of the child, parents’ death, birth order, etc. 

2») Present condition. The information may be collected under the 
following heads: 


x 
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(i) Ph) sical Results of medical examination of any diseases. 

(ii) Mental. 1.Q. special abilities, general intelligence. 

(iii) Social. Home environment, friends and their types, social 
environment in school, home and neighbourhood. 

(iv) Emotional. Anxiety, fear, temperament, attitude etc. 

(v) Interest. Personal, social, vocational and special aptitude. 

(vi) School acheivement. Position in school, failure, special achieve- 
ment etc. 


We have given above a tentative list of various sources from which 
information may be collected to prepare a case history. The sources 
of information can vary in individual cases depending upon the type 
of behaviour problems of the case. Briefly we can summarize that 
case study method helps to understand the root causes of maladjust- 
ment and is a very valuable method in suggesting remedial measures 
for the rehabilitation of maladjusted cases. 


Limitations of Clinical Case Study 

(1) In the preparation of a case study, the clinician collects des- 
criptive account of the individual from his past life and present 
experiences. The accounts given by the individual, parents and 
friends may or may not be true since all the disadvantages of crude 
observation and anecdotal report are involved. The information is 
not verifiable and is highly subjective. In India, parents, particularly 
illiterate, hide the defects and problems of their sons and daughters 
and exaggerate their qualities if there is any. Information supplied 
by them may hardly be relied upon to reach some definite con- 
clusions. The veracity of the subject, his memory, embellishments of 
vivid details and so on can influence the case history. 

(2) Complex behaviours are observed under complex conditions, 
some of them in the past and in spite of his clinical insight the obser- 
ver has no guarantee from his procedure that the events and the 
uniformities observed are relevant and crucial ones. Some striking 
aspect of the case may distract his attention away from others that 
may be more critical but less spectacular and there is nothing in- 
herent in the method to prevent this error. 

(3) The third limitation involves the question of theoretical inter- 
pretation of the data. The clinician sets the stage for his investigation 
according to the theoretical p vsition he espouses (Freudian vs Roge- 
rian) and often has to make his interpretation after the event of 
observing. Since his observation is likely to be coloured by his 
theoretical prererence, so, too are the conclusions. 
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(4) The procedure is largely intuitive and impressionistic. Interpre- 
tations may depend on the aspects of the case that make the bigger 
impact on the observer as positive instances. There is nothing about 
the method to minimize the common sources of errors. 


(B) Developmental Case Study 

In developmental case study or genetic method as it is. usually 
called two approaches are generally followed to collect the data : 

(a) Longitudinal approach. In this approach we select a sample of 
children (from birth to maturity or of any specific age level) and 
observe their developmental characteristics continually from year to 
year. Ideally it would necessitate observation for 24 hours a day, 
year in and year out but in practice this is not possible for the clini- 
cian to devote so much time to record observation. Developmental 
studies on animals have been conducted but their results can not be 
generalized for human beings. Continuous developmental studies are 
time-consuming so psychologists record substantial segments or 
sampling of behaviour throughout the principal developmental 
periods of the child. Tests are applied and assessment is made at 
regular intervals. This technique can be used to study physical, 
mental, language, interest, emotional, and social developmental 
characteristics of children. 

(6) Cross-sectional approach. The second approach is cross- 
sectional in which we select sample from different age levels to study 
specific aspect of development. For example, we can study reading 
interests, play activities or emotional and social characteristics 
of children of different ages. Both approaches have their advantages 
and disadvantages. 


4. DIFFERENTIAL OR SURVEY METHOD 


Differential method is used to study individual differences among th 
students.: Studies in the field of educational psychology make exten: 
sive use of the statistical survey which is based on the sampling by 
direct observation. This method makes use of various techniques of 
collecting data such as tests, questionnaire, observation, interview 
and use of statistics in analysing the data. 

There are three broad categories of survey method which share the 
common feature of carrying out their observations on samples of. 
individuals which are regarded as representative of the Jarger popula, 
tion to which they belong. The three categories are as follows : 

Q) The field study. A field experiment may be defined as a scienti- 
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fic investigation carried out in the field which involves the direct 
manipulation of some independent variables. The field study. is 
conducted in natural class-room teaching-learning ‘situations sprea 
cover a wide area. Developing programmed material can be cited here 
as an example. The programmed material at, its initial stage is tested 
- on individual and small group of students for whom it is developed. 


~ After two initial try-outs it is tried out in actual class-room situation for 


final validation which is generally called field try-out. Generally in â 
field experiment steps are the same as those used in laboratory 
experiments. 

(2) Developmental survey. The developmental survey and develop- 
mental clinical case-study though appear to be alike but they differ in 
their purpose. Clinical method (case study) doés it for the individual 
whereas developmental survey studies do it for the typical patterns 
of change in the growth and decline of behaviour over a specific 
period of life span of a group or whole population. Developmental 
surveys may be longitudinal or cross-sectional. We can study the 
development of intelligence in culturally disadvantaged children from 
birth to five years using either longitudina! or cross-sectional method 
of study. 

(3) Differential survey. O’Neil refers two examples of differential 
surveys which he describes as “Those concerned with establishing 
typical differences between individuals and between classes of indivi- 
duals.” The study conducted by Klineberg into differences in intelli- 
gence between racial and national groups in Europe comes under 
differential survey. 


Possible Sources of Errors 

1. Sample error. Sometimes samples are not true representatives 0 
the population. When the samples are biased, the results of the 

sample measured would not be true for the whole ‘population.’ 

2. Inadequacy of test content. The sample of items and behaviour may 
also be inadequate. This is particularly true of mental test and personality 
tests. If the psychometric criteria of a reliable measuring instrument are 
not fulfilled, reliable results can scarcely be expected. 

3. Non-cooperation of subjects. The most significant source of error is 
lack of co-operation of the subjects. Sometimes answers to the questions 
are not honestly given. 


5. SCIENTIFIC ENQUIRY METHOD ` 


If we examine the past history of the progress of civilization: we find 
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that human beings had always been curious to know about their 
environment and various phenomena occurring in nature had been 
the subject of their exploration. The primitive men tried to find out 
the reasons of occurrences in nature and those occurrences which 
were not reasoned out were attributed to some unknown factors. 
Gradually with the progress of civilization and development of scien- 
tific outlook, the more reasonable and rational methods of enquiry 
were evolved to solve the various problems of physical phenomena 
and the society. Thus men made progress from pure speculation to 
more scientific method in dealing with the complexities of physical 
and social phenomena. 

Scientific method is a systematic procedure of solving problems. It is 
an objective approach which is open to critical examination, further 
confirmation, modification or rejection of its claims by any researcher 
who wants to test the reliability and validity of its findings. The scientific 
method is just like a powerful and practical torch light in the hand of the 
researcher to use in lighting the way to discovery of new knowledge and 
to make inventions for the welfare of the society. It is one of the most 
promising instrument that man possesses for understanding, controlling 
and predicting behaviour and to understand other phenomena of nature. 
It develops human understanding and increases the accumulation of tested 
and verified knowledge. Undoubtedly scientific method has proved to 
be an essentially useful means in advancing new frontiers of knowledge 
in physical and biological sciences, It has also helped a lot in exploring 
new dimensions of human behaviour in social sciences in recent past. 
Scientific method in psychology was used in the later half of the nineteenth 
century with the efforts of German psychologists. The wave of 
experimentation spread to other countries of the world where several 
experiments were conducted in an objective way and scientific outlook 
developed in conducting experiments. 

Now let us\ briefly examine the basic assumptions underlying the 
scientific method of enquiry. The term scientific method has been 
used in different situations conveying various meanings according to 
the contexts, it is used in. All agree that it is a method of scientific 
analysis of a problem which is based on four basic assumptions : 
empiricism, determinism, parsimony and testability. 

Empiricism means “‘to look and see” the causes of a phenomenon. 
It implies the testing of a statement and examining the speculatory, 
superstitious and hearsay statements developed in the past as scienti- 
fic statements. The investigator carries out measurable observation 
to prove or reject his hypothesis. Determinism is another basic 
assumption of scientific method which states that there is law and 
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order in the universe. Physical and all other phenomena can be ` 
explained in terms of cause and effect. Relations between events are 
lawful. The universal laws may also be applied to behaviour. Be- 
haviour follows this lawful order and can be linked to causal factors. 
Therefore a psychologist observes behaviour and every surrounding 
condition to find out these factors. He assumes in the course of his 
observation that once the causal factors are identified, he can 
manipulate them to modify or control the behaviour to which the 
factors are linked. 

Parsimony is the assumption that the scientist will never hypo- 
thesize a complicated or more abstract scientific explanation unless 
all the simpler explanations have been experimentally ruled out. The 
investigator accepts the simplest plausible explanation of the relation- 
ship he finds. The last assumption of scientific method is testability. 
In order for an event to undergo a scientific analysis, there must be 
procedures available to the scientist by which he can mani- 
pulate empirical observations in such a way that conclusions can be 
drawn. A scientific approach requires the investigator to use an 
analytical system that takes all the empirical data available into 
consideration. Generally a scientist deals only with situations in 
which some test can be made that includes taking all the data into 
consideration. 


Mill’s Canon for Scientific Enquiry 

John Stuart Mill formulated rules by which generalization could 
be reached inductively from the empirical observation of particular 
cases. He argued strongly that only under a rigorously disciplined 
application of reason reliable information can be obtained, and that 
it should be possible to devise methods of control over enquiry and 
test of validity that would ensure the reliability of empirical findings. 
Mill’s doctrine says that it is legitimate to start from observation of 
a large number of cases in order to find the generalizations or laws 
that fit them. His logic recognizes all sorts of universal propositions 
or generalizations obtained in all sorts of ways from experience. For 
example, using sampling techniques, from the observation of samples 
of persons, general statements are made: about population of per- 
sons, The generalizations are ali inferences based upon collections of 
individual instances. The problem of induction was to determine what 
conditions justified the transition from evidence to generalisation. 
He developed» basic rules of scientific enquiry which provide the 
basis of several experimental designs for conducting research. The 
four canons of scientific enquiry are briefly described as follows: 
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Canon 1. Method of agreement. It states that if two or more 
instances of the phenomenon under, investigation have only one 
circumstance in common, the circumstance in which all the instances 
agree is the cause (effect) of the given phenomenon. 


Experimental Design 


If. ... variable conditions .. .. produce .... phenomenon 
a b ic d x 
a e f g Y 
a h i x X 
Then . . . .'a is causally connected with X. 


Exampie. Suppose we want to demonstrate that opium is the cause 
of intoxication. To test this causal connection, we give opium toa 
man by water, to second with milk, to third with tea and to fourth 
with soda water. If intoxication occurs in hll the eases, the inference 
is that opium is the cause of intoxication. 

Canon 2. The second canon is known as method of difference 
which states if an instance in which the phenomenon under investiga- 
tion occurs and an instance in which it does not occur have every 
circumstance in common except Ohe, that one occurring only in the 
former; the circumstance in which alone the two instances differ is 
the effect, or the cause or an indispensable part of the cause of the 


phenomenon. 


Experimental Desig. 


If .... variable conditions... . . produce... . phenomenon 
a b ne d X 
a b ic not X 


Then d is causally connected with X. 


Example. The first example can be applied here with modification. 
In one set opium will be taken with water and milk, in another set 
opium would be eliminated. If intoxication occurs in the first but not 
in the second set, the inference is that opium is the cause of intoxica- 
‘tion. 

Canon 3. If two or more iustances in which the phenomenon 
occurs have only one circumstance in common, while two or more 
instances in which it does not occur have nothing in common save 
the absence of the circumstance, the circumstance in which alone the 
two sets of instances differ is the effect, or the cause or an indispensa- 
hle part of tke cause.of the phenomenon. 
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Experimental Design 
Harok variable . . . . produce...... phenomenon 
wig pe d e X 
a fr ge h X 


b c F A not X 
D e H J notx 

Then a is causally connected with X. 

Canon 4. The fourth canon with its method of residue is relatively 
unimportant and is omitted from this discussion. 

Canon 5, Whatever phenomenon varies in any matter whenever 
other phenomenon varies in some particular manner, is either a cause 
or an effect to that phenomenon or is connected with it through som 
facts of causation. 


Expetimėntal Design 


Leisso cota variable... produce......- phenomenon 
a b c 2X 
2a b c 4X 
3a b ck 6X 
Sa sess] 
na b c 2nX 


Then ais causally connected with X. 


Procedures in Scientific Method 

For conducting a successful scientific experiment, the investigator 
has to follow a systematic procedure to arrive at some conclusions. 
The experiments in educational psychology are quite different from 
experiments in physical sciences. Psychological experiments are con- 
ducted on animals or human beings. The following steps have been 
suggested by researchers in a scientific method: 


(1) Selecting a research topic (identification and definition of 
problem). 

(2) Formulating hypotheses. 

(3) Selecting an appropriate design. 

(4) Conducting the experiment data collection. 

(5) Analysing and interpreting the results. 

(6) Discussion and conclusions. 


6. EXPERIMENTAL METHOD 


“Now we will discuss the most important method of scientific enquiry: 
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experimental method which has been de 2loped in psychology by the 
continuous efforts by psychologists to make objective and scientific 
study of human behaviour. One of the major contributions of 
behaviourism is the development of experimental method to under- 
stand, control and predict behaviour. The experimental method is 
considered to be method par excellence for use in certain areas of 
educational psychology. It is the most precise, planned, systematic 
and controlled observation. According to some psychologists, only 
experiments make possible controlled observation, variation of fac- 
tors, perfeot quantification and rigorous objective checking of hypo- 
thesis. The experimental method uses a systematic procedure called 
experimental design. The term experimental design has two different 
meanings. One is that experimental design represents the six basic 
steps referred above which are generally followed in an experiment. 
The second meaning of experimental design is more restrictive. It is 
a procedure for assigning subjects to experimental conditions and 
selecting an appropriate statistical procedure. Experimental design 
provides important guide lines to the researcher to cary out his rese- 
arch systematically. On the soundness of the design depends findings 
of the research study. The lay out of a design depends on the type of. 
the problem the investigator wants to investigate. Readers should 
know that no one design solves all the problems of a research study. 

There are many problems in educational psychology on which 
research cannot be conducted in laboratory set up. Such problems 
are studied in actual class-room situations. A variety of experimental 
designs have been developed by researchers in recent years. To 
acquaint the readers with the basic structure of experimental design we 
will give an example of laboratory experiment and then few experi- 
mental designs which can be used in actual class-room situations, 
will be briefly mentioned. 


1. Laboratory Experiment 

Some problems can be conveniently studied in laboratory where 
the experimenter can control ail variables except the one under study. 
The experiments can be conducted on individual or group of sub- 
jects. Thorndike’s experiments on cats, Ebbinghaus’ experiments on 
memory, mirror drawing, attention, perception and learning are all 
examples of laboratory experiments. A sample of laboratory 
experiment is given below : 


1. Name: Maneesh Age. 10 years. Sex. Male 
2. Date 6.2.83 Time. 10 A.M. 
3. Physical and mental condition. Normal 
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4. Problem. To study the problem of bilateral transfer of training. 

5. Apparatus and material. Mirror drawing experiment apparatus, stop-watch, 
paper, pencil and stylish. 
Instruction. Detailed instructions are given to the subject to perform the 
task. 

6. Experimental design and data 


S. No. Trial Time , Error 
E Right hand 
2. -do- 
3. -do- 
4. -do- 
5. -do- 
6. -do- 
S. No. Trial Time Error 
1 Left hand £ 
2 -do- 
3; -do- 
4: -do- 
5. -do- 
6. -do- 


7. Analysing the results. The investigator analyses the data obtained from 
the subject. 

8. Conclusions. The investigator on the basis of his analysis of data draws 
certain conclusions. 


2. Experimental Designs Outside the Laboratory 
Experimental designs can be divided on the basis of two important 
factors: the control procedure and the number of groups involved in 
an experiment. The type of control employed in an experiment plays 
an important role in determining the reliability and validity of the 
conclusions drawn from the experiment. The number of groups in- 
volved in an experiment is important to determine the control pro- 
cedure and the type of research problems an investigation may 
answer. The number of groups may vary from one, two, three upto 
an infinite number of groups depending on the type of problem and 
“nature of control procedure employed by the experimenter. Follow- 
ing are the samples of experimental designs. 


(A) One Group Design 

~ 1. One group posttest design. This type of design ‘is the simplest ` 
one. It is commonly called pre-experimental design. In such type of 
experiment no formal comparison is possible, for there is no second 
group with which comparison can be made. Let us illustrate with an 
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example : suppose a teacher treats 10 students who are addicted to 
smoking in a period of three months. At the end of the period six 
students give up smoking. Such type of designs do not control any 
of the sources of invalidity. 

2. One group pretest-posttest design. This is also simple design and 
is considered to be a rather poor design though better than one group 
posttest design. In this design the experimenter first tests a group on 
some aspects of behaviour and then gives special treatment (X) to the 
same group. He tests the performance of the group after the special 
treatment. He statistically analyses the data and calculates the diffe- 
rence between the pretest and posttest scores of the group. 

The paradigm of the design is as follows : 


Pretest Independent variable Posttest 
Tı X Ta 


Example. Suppose in the beginning of the semester, we administer 
test of educational psychology to students of M.Ed. education and then 
we teach them the subject through out the semesier. At the end of 
the semester we administer posttest (72), and find out the difference 
between the scores on the initial and final tests. 


(B) Two Group Designs 

Researches in education and psychology have often been criticised 
of being loosely controlled. In recent years more rigoious designs 
have been evolved by using statistics to make researches more scien- 
tific and objective. 

Generally researchers use two parallel group techniques to see the 
effects of an independent variable on some dependent variable. Two 
groups are equated on the basis of significant variable. One group is 
called experimental and the other is called control group. The experi- 
mental group is subjected to a certain experience or to a specific treat- 
ment whereas the control group is not given any type of special 
treatment. After providing special treatment to the experimental 
group, both the groups are administered the same final test. The 
scores are statistically compared and conclusions are drawn as regards 
the effect of special treatment on the experimental group. 

(1) Pretest Posttest Design. In this design both experimental and 
control group are administered’ pretest and then experimental group 
is given special treatment (X) whereas control group is not given any 
type of treatment. After the special treatment posttest is administered 
to both the groups. The paradigm is as follows: 
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S: No. Group Pretest Treatment Posttests 
1, Experimentar QE x T:E 
Deals Control T%1.C No training TC 


(2) Randomized Control-Group Pretest Posttest Design: The resear- 
cher in this design follows the procedure as given below: 

(i) He selects subject by random method. 

- (ii) Assigns subjects to group and X (Treatment) to groups by ran- 
dom method. 

(iii) Tests the Ss on the dependent variable. 

(iv) Keeps all conditions the same for both the groups except for 
exposing the experimental S but not the control group to the indepen- 
dent variable for a specific time. y 

(v) Test the ‘Ss’ on the dependent variable. 

(vi) Finds the difference between the two, 

(vii) Campares the results to see whether the application of ‘X’ 

(treatment) caused a change in the experimental group. 

(viii) Applies an appropriate statistical procedure. 

(3) Matched two group design. A matched two group design is a 
modification of the totally randomized two group design described 
above. In this design, both groups are matched in terms of some vari- 
able, the experimenter feels he would influence the dependent vari- 
able. Suppose we want to test the retention of two types of words 
closely associated and disassociated. We believe that 1.Q. will 
influence how well a person can retain words so we match the two 
groups on I.Q. Let us be more concrete to understand this point. 
Suppose there are ten subjects with I.Q. as follows: 


Subjects LQ. 
110 
110 
90 
90 
80 
80 
80 
80 
70 
70 


Aa ie St a ae 


1 


In order to divide the ten subjects into two matched groups of 5 
subjects each. We first divide the ten subjects into five pairs by going 
down the list making 1 and 2, 3 and 4 and so on. We then randomly 
assign one of each pair to either group A or B by flipping a coin. 
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(C) Multigroup Design with one Independent Variable (ANOVA) 

Two group paradigms are most common in education and psycho- 
logy but events in nature do not always conveniently order into two 
groups. Some times the investigator has to compare the effect of 
different values of some variable or has to see the effect of several 
alternative variables on more than two groups. The procedure for 
carrying out one way analysis of variance (ANOVA): is the same as 
for two g-vup designs. The distinguishing feature between the two 
types of investigation is the type of statistical analysis used. 


(D) Factorial Design 

Factorial design is employed where more than one independent 
variables are involved in the investigation. Factorial designs may in- 
volve several factors which are symbolically represented in the follow- 
ing way: 


Design Symbolic 

Two factors AXB 

Three factors AXBXC 

Four factors AXBXCXD 

N factors AXBXCXDXN 


(E) Small N Design 

We have briefly mentioned various experimental designs which are 
termed as large N group designs. In all large N group designs, the 
number of subject’ is large who are divided into two groups. The 
large N group design is not always applicable in class room situation. 
In many instances, the psychologist or teacher is faced with situa- 
tions in which large N is not possible, for example delinquency, prob- 
lem of indiscipline etc. With the introduction of statistics in psycho- 
logy, it is possible to conduct scientific research on small N group. 


Merits of Experimental Method 

(1) Experimental method is the most systematic procedure of solv- 
ing problems. It provides reliable information. Research is conducted 
under rigorously controlled conditions. The’ major advantage is the 
ability of the experimenter to control the application and withdrawal 
of independent variables. 

(2) The findings of experimental method are verifiable by other 
investigators under identical conditions in which the initial experiment 
was conducted. 

(3) 1t provides objective and precise information about the prob- 
lems. 
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(4) Use of computers in data analysis in recent years has opened 
new frontiers of possibilities for the study of complex problems. 

(5) It advances our stock of knowledge of cause-effect relationship 
in the behaviour of students and provides guidelines to solve teaching- 
learning problems. 

(6) It tests the traditional beliefs and throws new light on the prob- 
lems and opens avenues for future progress. 

(7) It provides innovative ideas for further experimentation. 

(8) The experimenter can apply controlled procedure more precisely: 
in laboratory experimentation. The experimenter can record the 
dependent variables more precisely. 


Weaknesses of Experimental Method 

(1) The main objection raised against experimental method is that 
an experiment is an observation of an artificially determined pattern 
of behaviour as Thorndike’s cat experiments or Skinner’s rat experi- 
ments. Thus we can say that the experimental method sets its own 
limit by setting the experimental situation to study behaviour. 

(2) Experimental data do not provide insight into the total behavi- 
our of the subject. We know that behaviour is, for all practical 
purposes, an interaction between the organism and its environment. 
Obviously there is more than one way for such interaction to take 
place. G.S. Klein criticising the experimental method remarked that 
the appearance of significant relations was often prevented by the 
rigorous experimental procedure of keeping variables constant. 
Instead of grasping the process as wholes the experimentalists often 
omit important factors by their tendency to eliminate and isolate 
experimental variables or to keep them constant. 

(3) Another limitation of experimental method in educational 
Psychology stems from the fact that experiments cannot handle too 
well the patterns of covert behaviour of childern in I aboratory. 
Overt violent types of actions (riots) do not fit into a laboratory — 
setting and moreover experimental method cannot accurately test the 
entire gamut of human drives and feelings. 

(4) Psycholegists have criticized the fact that mostly the experi- 
ments have been conducted on rats, cats and dogs. Principles have 
been deduced on the basis of experiments on animals, how far it is 
justifiable to generalize those principles and laws for human beings 
has not yet been conclusively decided. 

(5) The experimental method is time consuming and costly. Every 
teacher can not be expected to conduct experiment as it requires 
specialized knowledge and skills to conduct experiments. 
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(6) All problems of educational psychology can not be studied by 
experimental method. No doubt method of research employs the 
scientific procedure of acquiring knowledge but due to complexity 
and tremendous variability of human mind and human phenomena, 
experiments in social sciences are not possible in the same sense as 
they are in physical sciences where we can repeat experiments a 
number of times under controlled and practically identical conditions. 

(7) In recent years psychologists and religious leaders have raised 
ethical questjons in connection with administration of some psycho- 
logical tests which encroach upon the privacy of the subjects. Certain 
situations may not be created because they are not socially accep- 
table as it is not possible to purchase human infants and raise them 
in extreme deprivation. 

(8) The Gestalt psychologists criticise the experimental method 
because of its quantification aspect. They criticise the inappropriate, 
imprecise and ‘faulty apparatus of psychologists, It is not possible to 
construct tools that will make accurate and sufficiently discriminating 
measurements of individual differences. 

(9) In many cases investigators can not manipulate human beings 
and can not adjust class schedules to meet the requirments of the 
résearch designs that are most theoretically desirable. 

(10) Social scientists can not generalise their findings to all human 
beings. Experiments only produce statements of probability. Certainty 
can not be achieved through experimentation. 


ASSIGNMENTS 


1, Why should Educational Psychology be included in Teachers’ education 
programme? 
2. How has thè study of Educational Psychology revolutionised theory and 
practice of Education? 
3. Select five class ro problems, where you can make use of the knowledge 
of Educational Psychology. 
4. What is the contribution of Educational Psychologyto solve class room 
problems? 
5. How will you handle the following problems: 
(a) A boy runs from the class, 
(b) A boy plays mischief in the class and is not attentive. 
(c) A boy does not complete his home assignment, 
(d) A boy regularly comes late in the class. 
6. What are the advantages and limitations of experimental method? 
7. Write notes on 
(a) Mills’ Canons, 
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(6) Observation, 

(c) Interview. 

8. Explain the relationship between Psychology and Education. What is the 
iportance of Educational Psychology for a teacher? 

9. What type of researches are needed in Educational Psychology? 

10. What are-the uses of experimental method in Educational Psvchology? 
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Systems of Psychology 


E is very important for the prospective teacher to understand the 
systematic development of psychology to study the behaviour of 

learners from different approaches so that he may take the advantage 
in effecting changes in the learners without rigidly adhering to any 
system of psychology. It is not possible to give a detailed account 
of all the systems of psychology which have influenced theory and 
practice of education in the last centuries. We will describe in brief 
only the important systems and their contribution to education. 
Psychology as an independent field of study has emerged recently. It 
was formerly studied as an integral part of philosophy. Due to conti- 
nuous efforts of philosophers and psychologists, it has acquired its 
present independent status as a separate discipline. The study of 
scientific psychology bagan from the first attempt made by E. H. 
Weber who attempted to quantify certain aspects of sensory experien- 
ces. He discovered his famous law called as, “‘Weber’s Law’. The 
law discovered the intensities Of stimulation and the just noticeable 
difference (JND) one can differentiate between two stimulations. 
He discovered that JND in weight lifting is a constant fraction of 
the first of the pairs compared. In the case of lifted weights, it is 
1/30. If one lifis 30 grams and then 31 grams, the second weight 
feels heavier but if the second weight is only 30.5 grams, the lifter 
can not feel any difference between the two weights. He also 
discovered just noticeable differences in other dimensions of sensory 
stimulation as light, hearing etc. 

The five important systems of psychology we will describe in brief 
are as follows : 

(1) Structuralism 

(2) Functionalism 

(3) Behaviourism 

(4) Psychoanalysis 

(5) Gestalt School 


1, STRUCTURALISM 


_ Structuralism started with the establishment of first psychoiogical 
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laboratory in Leipzig, a city of Germany in the year 1879 by Wuhdt. 
He tried to understand the structure of mind and develop a rigorous 
system of psychology. The main objective of Wundtian psychology 
was to study immediate conscious experiences in a scientific way. 
Psychological investigations consist of the sum total of factsof which 
we are conscious. He attempted to analyse human experiences using 
experimental introspection to study them. 

E. B. Tichner (1867-1927) was student of Wundt who carried syste- 
matic research on the lines of Wundtian traditions. He systematized 
the scientific psychology developed by his teacher. Tichner defined 
psychology as the analytic study of the generalized adult 
normal human mind through introspection. The main objective of 
psychology was to describe mental structure. The system of struc- 
turalism emphasized the importance of “is”. The subject matter of 
psychology was immediate experiences of the human beings. Animals 
were excluded from the scope of study of psychology. Structuralism 
holds that psychological wholes are compounds of elements.. The 
main task of a psychologist is to discover the elements and the 
manner in which they are compounded, The main elements are 
sensations, feelings, images and the like that form conscious €x- 
perience. Tichner added affection, one. more element, to the list. 
Mind is the total sum of human experiences and study of immediate 
human experiences was done by specially trained persons through 
experimental introspection. : 

According to structuralism the systematization and explanation of 
elements occur via nervous system. It is purely a mentalistic approach 
to the problems of human behaviour and experiences. Consciousness 
was defined by Tichner as the sum total of a person’s experiences as 
they are at any given time. 

According to Tichner the aim of the psychologist is to` study 
mental elements. In his own words: 

“No concrete mental process, no idea of feeling that we actually 
experience as part of a consciousness is a simple process but that all 
alike are made up of a number of really simple processes blended. 
together. These simple processes are called mental clements. They 
are very numerous; there are probably some 50,000 of them; but 
they may all be grouped into broad classes, as sensations and 
affections. 

Scientific enquiry goes from parts to the whole, so one must begin 
with the atoms or elements of a total situation. The elements are 
conscious elements, méntal contents. He divided psychology in 
various areas as child, animal, abnormal and human psychology. 
The main objective of psychology is to study and understand human 
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mind and its structure that is isolating elemental processes from the 
complexity of consciousness. Psychologists feel that structuralism as a 
general system of psychology was too narrow to embrace all aspects 
of human behaviour. It is now chiefly of historical importance 


Contribution to Education 

Structuralism made many positive contributions to the science of 
psychology. The most important contribution was to-free psychology 
from metaphysics. It gave a careful experimental method of data 
collection though it had been severely criticised by psychologists on 
account of its method of data collection: experimental. introspection. 
It has its historical importance in the development of scientific psy- 
chology. It emerged out of laboratory experiments in Germany. It 
had its impact on contemporary educational theory. 

The spirit of science and emphasis on experimentation was the 
contribution of structuralism which had its positive impact on educa- 
tional psychology and education. Experiments in the field of educa- 
tional psychology were initiated on the basis of the experimentation 
of structuralism. It laid emphasis on systematic observation of the 
activities of mind. 


2, FUNCTIONALISM 


The development of functionalism in America began with William 
James (1842-1910) at the University of Harvard. Functionalism as 
defined by R.S. Woodworth is a Psychology that attempts to give 
accurate and systematic answer to the question. “What do men do 
and why they do it ?” But the school of functionalism flourished in 
the University of Chicago and Columbia in America against a protest 
of purely descriptive and analytical approach of structuralism. The 
contribution of chief proponents of both the centres is briefly describ- 
ed as follows. 


Chicago Functionalists 

John Dewey (1859-1952). John Dewey is more known for his 
philosophy of education that emphasizes the importance of activity 
in schools, He also contributed a lot to Psychology by publishing. 
“How we think”, in which he describes thinking as an adaptation to 
a novel problematic situation. Thinking only occurs when an orga- 
nism is thwarted by some external obstacles. His most important 
contribution in the classic book. “‘The reflex are concept in psycho- 
logy” which criticizes that behaviour can not be split up into pieces 
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of behaviour. Response and stimulus aré correlative and the arc 
must be considered as a whole, a purposeful adaptive, useful whole. 

James R. Angell (1869-1949)—-According to Angell, functionalism 
studies the mental operations of consciousness in contrast toa 
psychology of mental elements developed by structuralism. It is con- 
cerned with the nature and functions of mental processes with empha- 
sis on how these processes work. Functionalism conceives conscious- 
ness not as just passive receptacle for experience, but as engaged in 
“an adaptive reaction to a novel situation”. According to him func- 
tionalism is the psychology of the total relationship of organism to 
environment including all mind-body functions, He emphasized the 
biological processes of change and adjustment in the environment. 

Harvey A. Carr (1873-1954) and G. H. Mead. Carr’s important 
theoretical contribution to functionalism was that subject matter of 
psychology is mental activity and mental activity is adaptive in 
nature. Mental activity is the manipulation of certain experiences in 
order to attain certain ends. Every adaptive act involves three acts: 
(a) motivating stimulus, (b) a sensory situation, (c) a response. 
Organism is always relevant to the situation; all behaviour is: motiva- 
ted. The main features of functionalism according to Carr are: (i) 
functionalism deals with “whys” and “hows” of contents in 
the light of their relation to their surrounding contents, (ii) the con- 
text includes the biological process of adjustment, (jii) functiona- 
lism translates mental processes into psychological ones and vice 
versa. 


Columbia Functionalists 

E. L. Thorndike (1874-1949). He observed on the basis of his 
experimentation on animals that learning occurs mechanically with 
the gradual elimination of wrong responses. Behaviour in anew 
problem situation is initially random. The random behaviour and 
its consequences lead to mechanical connections between stimuli and 
responses. Learning is acquired by blind trial and error. 

R.S. Woodworth (1869-1962). He had a distinguished career in 
psychology. He carried on many experiments and produced a volu- 
minous book on experimental psychology. His functionalism is 
based on the dynamic view of behaviour. He emphasized the impor- 
tance of motivation in behaviour. He believed that psychology should 
not only confine to the observation of behaviour of the organism but 
it must study the dynamics of behaviour. Stimulus-response chain 
does not explain the causation of behaviour iso. he introduced orga- 
nism between stimulus-response chain. The. stimulus stimulates the 
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organism which responds to the stimulus in accordance with inner 
drives* He modified S-R chain into S-O-R. 


Contribution to Education 

The following are the important contributions of functionalism to 
education: 

(1) It emphasizes that behaviour is adaptive to new situations of 
life. School should teach for proper adjustment of children in society. 
It gives importance to the environment in the process of Jearning. 
Therefore the principal and the teachers should try their best to 
provide conducive environment to the learners so that their motiva- 
tion in learning may be sustained. 

(2) This system of psychology revolutionized the curriculum 
which was previously overloaded by theoretical concepts. It replaced 
theory by practical approach. Learning by doing was given central 
importance in school curriculum. 

(3) Study of various problems of the individual and their solution 
is emphasized by functionalism in education. 

(4) It contributea a tot to Educational Psychoiogy, mental testing and 
child psychology 

(5) It gives more importance to the needs of children at different 
age levels. 

(6) It gave birth to the utilitarian theory of education. It empha- 
sized the importance of the child in the process of learning. Only 
those subjects should be included in the curriculum which are impor- 
tant from the point of their utility in society. 

(7) It developed the spirit of scientific inquiry in education. 

(8) It developed new methods of teaching and learning. 


3. BEHAVIOURISM 


It was J. B. Watson (1878-1958) who popularized behaviourism 
in America but many others before him had propounded the 
doctrines that later became central to it. Behaviourism fits into the 
tradition of scientific materialism, starting from evolutionary biologist 
Jacques Leob who published in 1890 The Mechanistic Conception 
- of Life. Then there were the objective Russian Psychologists or reflexo- 
logists, I. M. Seehenoy, I, P, Pavlov, and Vladimir Bekhterve. 


Watsonian Behaviourism 
J. B. Watson made a revolution in psychology. He developed 
psychology as an objective study of behaviour; animal and human 
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being both. Important points are as below: 

(1) He brought psychology out from the controversy of menta- 
listic approach. He proposed completely objective psychology. 

(2) He was extremely environmentalist. According to him environ- 
ment is much more important than heredity in the determination of 
behaviour. 

(3) According to him conditioning was the key to the understand- 
ing of behaviour. His famous passage which emphasizes the impor- 
tance of environment. “Give me a dozen healthy infants, well-formed 
and my own specified world to bring them up in, and I will guaran- 

tee to take any one at random and train him -to become any type 
of specialist. I might select—doctor, lawyer, artist etc. and yes 
beggar man and thief regardless of his talents, tendencies. abilities 
vocations and the race of his ancestors.” 

(4) The subject matter of psychology is human and animal activity 
whicl#can be observed and measured in an objective way. 

(5) The purpose of psychology is to predict the response and to 
control the behaviour of buman beings and animals. 

(6) Consciousness, if at all exists, is not the subject for scientitic 
study. The unit of behaviour is reflex or stimulus-response (S-R) 
connection. Behaviour is composed of response elements and can 
be successfully analysed by objective scientific method. 

(7) The chief method of learning is conditioning. He rejected intros- 
pection as the method of studying behaviour. There is an immediate 
response of some sort to every effective stimulus; every response 
has some kind of stimulus. There is, thus, a strict cause and effect 
determinism in behaviour. 


Later Behaviourists 

Hull and Tolman. They were both behaviourists but of different 
kinds. Hull developed a hypothetical-deductive method in his drive 
reduction theory of learning. He formulated explicit postulates about 
learning such as that reinforcement, in the sense of reduction of 
drive, is essential for any learning to occur, On the other hand, 
Tolman was not as systematic as Hull. He was concerned with molar 
behaviour. It was a more cognitive form of behaviour. 

Guthrie and B.F. Skinner. Guthrie proposed a theory of beha- 
viour based on a single law. He said that any time a response occurs, 
it is linked with each of the stimulus elements present at the 
time, the response is made. Guthrie applied this principle in the 
field of educational psychology and in the analysis of social 
phenomena and personality. B. F. Skinner had developed an objec- 
tive approach known as operant conditioning in the later half of 
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twentieth century. He produced a very powerful, pure, descriptive 
behaviourism and amassed a very wide and enthusiastic following. 
His approach has had a profound impact on educational Practices. 
He developed teaching machines and programmed learning. 
Contribution to Education ® 

(1) Behaviourism has greatly contributed to the psychology of 
learning and motivation. 

(2) It brought psychology out from the controversy of mentalistic 
approach to human behaviour, 

(3) It has impressed all areas of psychology as emotions and child 
behaviour. ` 

(4) It has given new methodology of teaching known as pro- 
grammed learning which has been successfully used -in many 
countries. 

(5) It lays emphasis on the importance ot environment and its 
impact on human growth. 

(6) It believes that all behaviour is learned in the constant process 
of interaction with environment, 

(7) It has developed new methods and techniques of dealing with 
maladjustment in children. A 

Percival Symonds has given the following implication of behaviour- 
ism for teaching and learning. 

“The most potent reward (reinforcement) for class room learning 
is the teacher’s acceptance what the pupil does and the way he does 
it because this acceptance becomes a guide in his future activities. 
This acceptance on the part of the teacher can take form of the 
tangible tokens, such as gold stars, honour’s rolls and the like. But 
there is a tendency to short-circuit rewards so that a “correct or 
right” will do equally well... 


4. PSYCHOANALYSIS | 


Psycho analysis means several things—a system or school of psy- 
chology, a theory of personality, a method of therapy and a technique 
of research. Here we will discuss psychoanalysis as a system of 
psychology and in the subsequent chapters we will describe 
psychodynamic theory of personality developed by Freud and his 
technique of psycho analytic therapy. Before we mention the 
fundamental principles of psycho analysis let us examine in brief the 
life history of Freud and the influences on him which contributed in 
the development of his theory, 
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Brief life history. Sigmund Freud was born in Austria in 1856 of 
Jewish parents. He qualified himself as a doctor from Vienna in 1881. _ 
Most of his life he stayed in Vienna except before his death on 
September 23, 1939 at the age of 83 in London. The great influence 
on his lifé originated from two sources (a) his studies with Charcot 
in Paris inyolving hypnosis, hysteria and the sexual basis of mental 
disturbances, (b) in 1880 another friend of Freud, Josef Breuer was 
treating a woman for symptoms of fainting and coughing. The 
treatment of the woman was transferred to Freud who treated her 
successfully. With this background and experience he developed his 
own method of psycho analysis. 


Tenets of Psychoanalysis 

(1) Topography of the mind. Freud was the first psychologist wno 
systematically attempted to explore the unconscious part of human 
personality. He proposed a theory that greater part of our person- 
ality lies buried in unconscious. He compared mental phenomenon 
with an iceberg floating on the surface of the ocean whose greater 
portion remains under the surface of the water. We cannot study a 
human being by observing his overt behaviour because most of re- 
pressed desires, thoughts and feelings remain in unconscious -and 
continually influence our behaviour. Following reasons were given 
by Freud to show the existence of unconscious: 

(1) Dreams prove the existence of unconscious 

(2) Slips of tongue and pen 

(3) Forgetfulness 

(4) Somnambulism 

(5) Solution of problems during sleep 

(6) Post-hyprotic suggestions 

(7) Neuroses and psychoses ‘ 

Freud attributed three qualities to mental process: conscious, pre- 
conscious and unconscious. Conscious relates to phenomena we are 
aware of at any given moment. Reality testing perception of the 
external world entails consciousness, the preconscious stands between 
conscious and unconscious and itis the aggregation of experiences 
we are able to be aware if we attend to them and unconscious is the 
phenomena of which we are unaware and is not accessible except 


under special circumstances. 


Psychic Structure 
Freud has developed a unique structure of psyche consisting of id, 


ego and super ego. 
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(i) Id. Id comprises all that is inherited or present at birth. It is 
the source of all mental energy in the individual. The powerful group 
of innate urges is essentially unconscious and the conscious is often 
ignorant of these urges. The id is governed by the principle of hedon- 
ism. Following are the characteristics of id: 

(1) It is unconscious in nature and has no direct contact with 
reality. 

(2) It is abnormal in the sense that it contains no social values or 
morality. 

(3) It is dominated by the pleasure principle. Fenichel describes 
the id as “the dynamic driving chaos of forces which strive for dis- 
charge and nothing else”. 

(4) It is illogical. 

(5) It contains all repressed desires, feelings and thoughts. 

(6) It is the reservoir of libido. The Yife and death instincts pass 
through it. It promotes primitive habit formation and is the seat of 
all the instincts, 

(ii) Ego: (1) It is largely conscious. 

(2) It is logical in nature. 

(3) It deals with reality of the environmental conditions. It differen- 
tiates between subjective experiences and the nature of things in the 
external environment. It obeys the reality principle. 

(4) It acts as an intermediary between three sets of forces of instin- 
ctive pressure, external reality, and control from the super ego. 

(5) It sleeps but maintains a dream censorship. 

(iii) Super ego: (1) Super ego represents the influence acquired 
from other persons, parents and- society. It is the successor and 
representative of parents and educators who superintended the actions 
of individualin his first years of life; it perpetuates their functions 
almost without a change. 

(2) It is differentiated part of the ego. 


Conscious 


Preconscious 


= = Unconscious 


Super ego Ego Id 
(Relationship) 


(3) It exercises control over the ego. 
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(4) It is largely inaccessible to the ego. 

(5) Less of it is in conscious than in the case of ego. 

(6) It is in contact with id. 

(7) It is the outcome of child’s co-existent desires—to love and to 
be loved. 

(8) It is the moral critic that maintains in ego an unconscious 
guilt sense. It has been equated with conscience. It blocks the 
impulses which violate the social norms. The reiationship between 
mental process and psychic structure can be better understood with 
the help of the preceding figure. 


Libidinal Development 

According to psychoanalytic theory man is an energy centre. The 
energy develops in the process of excitation within the body which 
seeks expression and tension reduction. When energy becomes attach- 
ed to the external objects of the environment this process is called 
cathexis. According to Freud there are only two instinct: life and 
death. The energy of life instinct is called libido. The aim of 
instinct is to reduce tension and seek satisfaction and pleasure. The 

source of the instincts is bodily tension which tends to focus on 
certain regions of the body called erogenous zones. According to 
him, following are the phases of psychosexual development. 

(1) Oral stage. The first erogenous zone is the mouth, At the time 
of birth, mouth is the most predominant part of the body so first 
major area of excitation and energy is mouth. There is a membrane 
which when irritated gives pleasure and satisfaction to the child, Early 
gratification of sex occurs through sucking of breast, thumb sucking, 
biting, and rattles ete. The infant seeks those objects which gratify 
his libidinal urges. The focus for the discharge of sexual energy is 
mouth. 

(2) Anal stage. The second distinct phase of development is anal. 
This stage generally ranges from two to three years. In this stage, 
all activities which are associated with anus and defecation become 
highly cathected. During this period stimulation is focussed on elimi- 
native functions through cither holding back or letting go of the 
body’s waste material. There is erogenous zone located in the anus. 

(3) Phallic stage. This phase starts from the age of four years. At 
this stage excitation and tension focus in the genitals of the child. 
The child plays with his genitals and draws pleasure from manipula- 
tion, The child comes to know about biological difference between 
the sexes. According to Freud, two complexes develop at this stages, 
Oedipus andElecktra complex. Oedipus was the son of. Latin king 
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who killed his father and married with his mother. This suggests that 
the male child is more closely associated with his mother. The boy 
adopts his mother as an object of his sexual desire. The female child 
adopts his father as an object of love. 

(4) The latency period. The developmental phases of libidinal ener- 
gy upto pub ic stage are infantile in nature. Freud believed that when 
the child enters latency period there is lessening of the sexual urge 
and no new libidinal development takes place in the period. Boys 
take interest in masculine things and ignore girls. 

(5) Genital period. The beginning of genital period is characterized 
by reawakening of sexual urges due to physico-chemical changes 
associated with sexual maturity. 


Contribution to Education 

(1) Psychoanalysis has revolutionized the theory and practice of 
education. Freud discovered unconscious motivation which plays an 

impertant role in the process of learning. 

(2) Psychoanalysis has laid stress on the importance of the child 
and his early experiences in the process of education. Early experi- 
ences of home upto the age of fivé years lay down the foundation ot 
personality of the child. Love, affection and sympathy in-early 
childhood develop positive attitudes in the child towards life. On 
the other hand, punishment and other negative reinforcers create 
problems. 

' (3) Psychoanalysis has laid down great importance to the process 
of catharis. Children should get opportunities to express their emo- 
tions and motives freely in the class and outside the class. 

(4) The movement of early childhood education got an impetus 
from the findings of psychoanalysis. 

(5) The greatest contribution of psychoanalysis is that it has 
thrown light on the causes of maladjustment in children. 

(6) Importance of emotions has been emphasized in the process of 
education. 

(7) It has laid emphasis on freedom in education and advocated 
the importance of the development of whole personality. 

(8) Curricular activities are given due importance in schools sc 
thatipent up feelings may be released. 

(9) Teacher plays a significant role in the life of students. He car 
influence the behaviour of his students in interpersonal relationship, 
and can form positive attitudes towards life. The teacher should be 
positive and concentrate on what students can do. 
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5, GESTALT SCHOOL OF PSYCHOLOGY 


Gestalt school of psychology developed as a movement against the 
theory of behaviourism and conditioning. Gestalt school in its present 
form developed by the continuous contribution of psychologists from 
time to time. Though formally it developed in the last part of first 
decade of the 20th century, but its beginning may be traced back to 
the initiative at Wurzburg school of imageless thought. Kulpe who 
studied higher mental process redefined psychology as the science of. 
facts of experience...an inductive science whose peculiar property is 
the dependency of facts of experience upon experiencing individuals.” 
Max Wertheimer who afterwards became the founder of Gestalt 
Psychology worked with Kulpe for his Ph. D. degree. The Wurzburg 
school from (1901-1909) conducted a number of experiments on 
thought process which had direct relevance to Gestalt school of 
psychology. The next important contribution was made by Edgar 
Rubin (1986-1951) who conducted experiment on visual perception 
of figure-ground phenomena. 

Franz Brentano (1838-1917) developed Phenomenology and Act 
Psychology. He defined psychologyas the science of physical phenomena, 
regarding phenomena as active rather than static acts of a person. He 
introduced Act Psychology at the University of Graz in Austria, two 
students (Ehrenfels and Alexius) of Franz Brentano worked on Act 
Psychology and form quality and conducted experiment. 


Birth of Gestalt Psychology 

Briefly in the preceding paragraphs we have summarized the mosv 
relevant contributions made by psychologists in the development of 
Gestalt school of psychology. The birth of Gestalt Psychology is traced 
from 1912 when Wertheimer published his classic papers on 
“Phenomena” (apparent movement). Explaining the process of 
Phi-phenomena he wrote: 

~ wo objects successively given as stimuli. They were perceived. 
First ‘a’ was seen, then ‘b’, between, ‘g motion from ‘a’ to ‘b’ was 
seen, without the corresponding motion or the spatially and tempo- 
rally continuous positions between a and b actually being exposed as 
stimulate. When the time interval flashes between a and b are over 
200 milliseconds the phenomenal appearance is one of succession. In 
“phi-phenomenon™ no trace of an object is left, only pure motion is per- 
ceivedt}. The experiments on Phi-phenomena are the results of the 
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cooperation of Kurt Koffka and Wolgang Kohler at the University 
of Frankfurt. 


Tenets of Gestalt Psychology : 
Gestalt is German word which means form, shape or configuration and 


Gestalt psychologists have added the meanings organic whole and 
organization to it. IT 

(1) Whole is important. The first principle of Gestalt Psychology 
is that it is the whole which determines the behaviour of its parts. 
We perceive whole not parts. It was revolutionary finding against 
the elementalistic psychology that emphasized the importance of 
parts. For elementalists parts make the whole. It was automistic 
concept of behayiour which was challenged by Gestalists. Werthiemer 
said : “There are contexts in which, what is happening in the whole, 
can not be deduced from the characteristics of the separate pieces, 
but conversely;-what happens to a part of the whole is, in clear cut 
cases, determined, by the laws of inner structure of its whole.” 

(2) Phenomenvtogical approach. The Gestalt approach is pheno- 
menologically oriented and is antiposivistic. It is a molar approach 
to behaviour. 

(3) Opposition to quantification. Gestalt school of psychology is 

„against the quantification of human behaviour. They emphasize the 
importance of; qualitative assessment of behaviour. 

(4) Measuring tools unreliable. They have no faith in the reliability 
and validity of measuring tools. They were against the behaviouristic 

; approach to human behaviour on the basis of stimulus-response 
(S-R) connections. They introduced the concept of organization in 
between stimulus-response (S—R) connections, ` 

(5)' Laws of perception. Gestalt Psychology emerged out of ex- 
perimental findings on perception. The following principles of percep- 
tions have been developed by Gestalt psychologists: 

(i) Pragnanz. The principle of pragnanz means that our perception 
ofganization will always be as good as the prevailing conditions 
allow. The principle plays an important role in motivation. 

(ii) Closure, proximity and similarity. Gestalt laws also follow these 
three principles. Closure means that mird has a tendency to complete 
imperfect wholes into perefect and closed forms. A dynamic variation 

| df the laws of pragnanz is the principle of closer which operates in 
Perception, thought, action and memories. 3 

According to the principle of proximity, objects are perceived asa 
unity when they are observed in close proximity. The principle of 
similarity states that objects observed in like forms or colour will be 
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perceived as assuming a grouped formation. 

(6) Psychophysical isomorphism. The concept ‘of psychophysical 
isomorphism was borrowed by Kohler from his professor Max Planck 
who developed’'Quantum theory. Psychophysical isomorphism means 
that Gestalt is both physical and mental. The brain functions tend to 
take the form of specific molar events corresponding to thosë struc- 
tures that are found in experience. Kohler defined isomorphism “as 
the thesis that our experiences and the processes which underlie these 
experiences have the same structure.” 

(7) Insight. Gestalt psychologists developed theory gf learning by 
insight. Theory of productive thinking which emphasized the import- 
ance of perceiving meaningful wholes, grasping relations and finally 
acquisition of insight. The theory will be discussed in detail in 
subsequent chapter on cognitive theories of learning. 

Kurt Lewin worked with Kohler and Werthiemer as an assistant 
in the psychological institute at the University of Berlin. He was 
very much impressed by Holistic Psychology propounded by them. 
Though he never became a Gestaltist but he was convinced of the 
approach of Gestalt Psychology. He developed his own approach 
popularly known as the Field Theory. We will discuss his personality 
theory and learning theory in subsequent chapters. 


Contribution to Education 

(1) Gestaltists emphasize the importance of perception of relation, 
organization and wholes in learning. Teacher should try to present 
his subject matter as a whole in the class. 

(2) It gives importance to molar beaaviour approach. Experiences 
cannot be broken into Stimulus;Response (S—R) connections, 

(3) Interdisciplinary approach in education is the contribution of 
Gestalt psychology. t 

(4) The present environment plays an important role in the deve- 
lopment of personality. School environment should be conducive for 
learning. 

(5) It has thrown new light on the problems of social learning in 
class room. Group behaviour and its importance has been recognized 
as an important factor in learning. 

(6) New approaches to problem solving and learning have been 
provided by Gestalt psychologists. 

(7) Goals and purposes have an important place in learning. The 
teacher must set individual goals. Goal creates tension which is 
reduced by action on the part of the learners. Goals activate the 
learners. 
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(8) Teachers, principal and'students work as an organized whole. 
to improve the teaching-learning process in school. 

(9) The teacher should try to know the students from their own 
point of views. He should start where the student’s perceptions are 
and not where his own happen to be. 


ASSIGNMENTS 


1. Critically examine the theory of functionalism and its contribution to edu- 
cation. 
2, What are the main principles of Freudian Pyscho-analysis and what is its 
contribution to education? 
3. Compare behaviourism and Gestalt school of psychology on the following. 
points: 
(a) Concept of learning. 
(b) Concept of motivation. 
(c) Methods of teaching. 
4. Write short notes on + 
Structuralism, Concept of libido. 
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Growth and Development 


J“ the beginning let me ask a simple question why should a teacher 
study growth and development?’ The answer to this question is 
that a teacher has to deal with children of different socio-economic 
and cultural backgrounds who have a wide variety of individual 
differences among themselves at different age levels. The teacher as 
an agent of the society is responsible to bring desirable changes in 
the behaviour of children so that they may shoulder the responsi- 
bilities of a good citizen to accelerate the process of national develop- 
Ment. The other reason to study development is its continuity from 
the past to the present and present can be understood in terms of its 
past history. 

Prior to coming to school, a child has accumulated enormous ex- 
periences in his “home and neighbourhood environment which are 
very useful to start formal education in an effective way. Individual 
[differences among children play an important role in education. The 
teacher must know potentialities and capacities of each and every 
child of his class so that he may exploit them to the maximum for 
the benefit of the individual and the society. The teacher must know 
the basic principles of growth and development and the characteris- 
tics which emerge at different age-levels in various developmental 
dimensions to provide effective guidance for harmonious development 
of children, 

Growth and development have been interchangeably used by most 
of the developmental psychologists because both the processes are 
interrelated and interdependent on each other. It is difficult to 
differentiate the contribution either of them in the development of the 
personality of an individual. However, some psychologists define 
growth as an indicative of increase in bodily dimensions: ‘height and 
weight and it is generally confined to quantitative changes. Arnold 
GesselJ, an American child Psychologist wrote, “...Growth isa 
function of the organism rather than of the environment as such The 
environment furnishes the foil and the milieu for the manifestations 
of development, but these manifestations come from inner compul- 
sion and are primarily organized by inherent inner mechanics and by 
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an intrinsic physiology of development. The very plasticity of growth 
requires that there be limiting and regulatory mechanisms. Growth « 
is'a process so intricate and so sensitive that there must be powerful 
stabilizing factors, intrinsic rather than extrinsic, which preserve the 
balance of the total pattern and direction of the growth trend. Matu- 
ration is, in a sense, a name for this regulatory mechanism.” 

Development can be defined as the emerging and expanding of 
capacities of the individual to provide greater facility in functioning 
such as development of motor ability from uncertain step to pro- 
ficiency in games. Development as a matter of fact,is achieved through 
growth. 

Development refers to interactions of person and his environmental 
surroundings whose after-products alter existing response tendencies 
in such a way as to increase: 

(a) their strength; 

(b) tne degree of differentiation; 

(c) the organisation of personality. 

Development refers to those effects upon the person’s cognitive- 
emotional systems which strengthen or enlarge one or more of them; 
increase their number or interrelate them in some different way. In 
brief we can say that development is confined to qualitative changes 
in the organism. 

The process of development has been explained from different 
point of views. Some of them are given below: 


Development as Maturation 

According to famous child psychologist, Arnold Gessell, the role 
of physical changes is important in development. The development 
from infancy to adolescence is governed by physical changes that are 
mapped out in the individual’s genes. For instance, a growing nervous 
system changes systematically and automatically and this results in 
predictable changes in bones and muscles. He used the word matura- 
tion to describe growth processes that are governed by such auto- 
matic, genetically determined signals. He believed that most major 
changes in the organism are based on maturation. According to him 
there is internal programming toward physical and cognitive growth 
and each year is characterised by certain behavioural changes. He 
developed a detailed chart of the sequentiality in child development on 
the basis of his observation of children for many years. 


Development as Learning 
Baer has defined development as “behaviour change which requires 
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programming; and programming requires time, but not enough of it 
to call it age.” Programming refers here to sequences of learning 
which may happen naturally or may be arranged in the life of an 
individual. Development, in this view, is a collection of learning ex- 
periences which the child acquires in the process of interaction with 
his environment. 


Development as Synthesis 

Some psychologists reject the maturation and learning views of 
development. Both approaches treat the development as a passive 
process. The individual is passive recipient. Piaget says, ““For some 
psychologists development is reduced to a series of specific learned 
items and development is thus the sum... of this series of specific 
items. . . In reality development is the essential process, and each ele- 
men‘ of learning occurs asa function of total development rather 
_ than being an element which explains development.” According to 
Piaget, there are four basic elements in development which are as 
' follcws: 


—Maturation 

—Experience 

—Social transmission (Learning through language, schooling or 
training by parents) 

—Equilibration. 


PRINCIPLES OF DEVELOPMENT 


Following are the fundamental principles of development: 


1 Development is a Product of the Interaction 

Development is a process resultant from a constant flux or inter- 
change of energy within an organism and his environment. Hereditary 
forces inherent in the genetic constitution of the individual and 
environmental forces influence the development of the organism. It is 
very difficult to distinguish the contribution either of the two forces. 


Individual is the by-product of the constant interaction of the indivi- 
dual with his environment. 


2. Development Follows an Orderly Sequence 

Though individuals differ in rate of growth and development but 
even then ‘the development follows an orderly sequence in all indivi- 
duals and shows high degree of similarity in the order in which 
various developments appear. Psychologists have reported several 
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directional trends in the development. Following are the main trends: 

(a) Cepha lo caudal. Development starts from head and proceeds 
towards heel. As amillustration, a fetus’ head is well-developed be- 
fore his legs assume their final forni and even after birth head deve- 
lops in advance of the lower parts of the body. 

(b) Proximodigital. Development starts from the centre line of the 
body to the outer parts, more distant. from it. The infant uses the 
shoulders and elbows to reach for an object before he uses the wrists 
and fingers. An infant exhibits gross arm and foréarm movements 
before he moves his wrists and fingers. 

(e) Locomotion. Locomotion develops in a sequence in all infants 
of different cultures of the world. The sequence is creeping, crawling 
and walking. The time may vary in the development of locomotion, 
but every infant passes through these stages. 


3. Development is a Continuous Process 

Development is acontinuous process which begins from the time 
of conception in we womv of the mother and continues till maturity. 
But it should be kept into consideration that itis not always smooth 
and gradual. There are spurts in physical growth and psychological 
functioning as increase in height and weight; sharp rise in vocabular y 
during pre-school years, and sudden improvement in problem solving 
abilities during adolescence. 


4. Bilateral to Unilateral Trend 

The néw born infant is essentially a symmetrical organism anatomi- 
cally, physiologically and functionally. This functional symmetry is 
revealed in the early motor development. The infant upto the age of 
2} years use both the hands with equal ease. The hand preference 
starts after the age of two and a half year. 


5. Different Aspects of Development are Interrelated 

Different aspects of development are interrelated and interdepen- 
dent, Child’s early social behaviour is interrelated with his phy- 
sical development. If the child is physically handicapped then his 
social behaviour will be retarded. The motor development of walking 
has positive effect on intellectual development of chidren. Thus we 
see that different types of developments are interdependent and help 
each other. 


6. Development is Individualized Process 
All individuals develop in their own way. Each child has his own 
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rate of physical, mental, emotional and social development. If we 
Observe six-year old children, we find Breat differences in their height, 
weight, social, emotionaland learning readiness. Even at different 
ages children have different rate of development. The rate of growth 
is very high in infancy and then it slows down and continues through- 
out one’s life. Growth may occur by fits and starts, meaning, there- 
by, rate of growth changes at different stages of a child's development 
for example, a child's growth in height may be almost standstill 
between the ages of 8 and 10 years of age. 


observer with their dramatic suddenness but actually these changes 
do not emerge all of a sudden, The child's first word, first step are 
the result of cumulative progress for the child has continuously been 
Preparing for these functions. Each change is the culmination of his 


% Development Proceeds from the General to the Specific 
In all types of developments we find the principle of mass—diffe- 
rentiation and integration. The world atthe time of birth is a big 


THEORIES OF CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


Child psychology has been an area of great importance and interest 
for the researchers since fifties who devoted most of their time to 
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theory has been largely derived from the works of 

‘Sigmund Freud and Erikson. It empnasizes ine importance ot cariv child 
hood experiences on later development of the child and gives impor- 
tance to unconscious motivation, i 

Behaviouristic theory of child development lays importance on 
learning of stimulus—response associations, The associations may 
result from either classical or operant conditioning procedure. It 
attempts to be more scientific than other theories of development by 
concentrating only on scientifically observable and mes«rable beha- 
viour. 

Cognitive theory of development lays emphasis on perception and 
its organization. It is a molar approach to human development, 


1, PSYCHOANALYTIC THEORY 


Here we will briefly describe the theories of Freud and Erikson. 
According to Freud a child passes through five major stages of 
psychosexual development, Bach stage is characterised by certain 
behavioural changes. The stages are given below: 

1. The oral stage. The focus of pleasure in the oral stage is mouth, 
‘The child's love object is his mother’s breast which he sucks to satisfy 
his hunger. The child's development starts with the act of nursing by 
his mother. 

2. The anal stage. Ut refers to the stages when the focus of pleasure 
shifts from mouth to the anus, The child takes interest in the activi- 
ties pertaining to anus and pleasure is drawn from activities like 
urinating and defecating. 

3. Phallic stage. This stage refers to around the age of three to six. 
The focus of pleasure shifts from anus to the sexual organs, Children 
masturbation is very common during this period Another im- 
portant development during this phase is of Oedipus complex. The 
male child desires his mother and wants to destroy his rival, the 
father but perceives his father asa powerful rival and is afraid of 
being harmed by castrating him. This primitive fear of physical harm 
is called “castration anxiety”. Gradually this conflict is resolved by 
repressing bis desire for his mother and identify with his father, The 
female child likes ber father aid hates her mother. This is called 
Eicktsa complex 

4. Latency stage. During this stage, infantile sexuality becomes 
less important. The child engages himself in learning skills and in the 
development of values. 
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tate of physical, mental, emotional and social development. If we 
observe six-year old children, we find great differences in their height, 
weight, social, emotional and learning readiness, Even at different 
ages children have different rate of development. The rate of growth 
is very high in infancy and then it slows down and continues through- 
out one’s life. Growth may occur by fits and Starts, meaning, there- 
by, rate of growth changes at different stages of a child’s development 
for example, a child’s growth in height may be almost standstill 
between the ages of 8 and 10 years of age. 


7. Development is Cumulative 

Development is a cumulative process. Certain changes impress the 
observer with their dramatic suddenness but actually these changes 
do not cmerge all of a sudden. The child’s first word, first Step are 


than boys during Pre-adolescence but by the end of adolescence 
boys surpass them. 


THEORIES OF CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


Child Psychology has been an area of great importance and interest 
for the researchers since fifties who devoted most of their time to 
explore this neglected field and developed several theories of child 
development. Here we will describe some of the major theories which 
explain child development from different angles. 


All theories of development can be classified into three broad categories; 
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Psychoanalytic theory has been largely derived from thé works of 
Sigmund Freud and Erikson. It empnasizes tne importance ot eartv child 
hood experiences on later development of the child and gives impor- 
tance to unconscious motivation. 

Behaviouristic theory of child development lays importance on 
learning of stimulus—-response associations. The associations may 
result from either classical or operant conditioning procedure. It 
attempts to be more scientific than other theories of development by 
concentrating only on scientifically observable and measnrable beha- 
viour. 

Cognitive theory of development lays emphasis on perception and 
its organization. It is a molar approach to human development. 


1. PSYCHOANALYTIC THEORY 


Here we will briefly describe the theories of Freud and Erikson. 
According to Freud a child passes through five major stages of 
psychosexual development. Each stage is characterised by certain 
behavioural changes. The stages are given below: 

1. The oral stage. The focus of pleasure in the oral stage is mouth. 
The child’s love object is his mother’s breast which he sucks to satisfy 
his hunger. The child’s development starts with the act of nursing by 
his mother. 

2. The anal stage. It refers to the stages when the focus of pleasure 
shifts from mouth to the anus. The child takes interest in the activi- 
ties pertaining to anus and pleasure is drawn from activities like 
urinating and defecating. 

3. Phallic stage. This stage refers to around the age of three to six. 
The focus of pleasure shifts from anus to the sexual organs. Children 
masturbation is very common during this period. Another im- 
portant development during this phase is of Oedipus complex.: The 
male child desires his mother and wants to destroy his rival, the 
father but perceives his father as a powerful rival and is afraid of 
being harmed by castrating him. This primitive fear of physical harm 
is called “‘castration anxiety”. Gradually this conflict is resolved by 
repressing his desire for his mother and identify with his father. The 
female child likes her father aid hates her mother. This is called 
Elektra complex. 

4. Latency stage. During this stage, infantile sexuality becomes 
less important. The child engages himself in learning skills and in the 
development of values. 
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5. Genital stage. The focus of pleasure shifts to the member of the 
apposite sex. 


Erikson’ Theory of Psychosocial Stages 

Erikson has proposed another theory of stages of child develop- 
ment. He divides stages of development into eight phases marked by 
specific developmental characteristics. The stages are as follows: 


$. No. Stage A Psychosocial crises 


1. Birth to first year Trust Vs mistrust 

2 1 to 2 years Autonomy Vs shame, doubt 

3. 3 to 5 years Initiative Vs Guilt 

4, 6 to 12 years Industry Vs inferiority 

Je Adolescence Tdentity Vs Identity diffusion 
6. Early adult Intimacy Vs Isolation 

he Young and middle adult Generativity Vs self-absorption 
8. Later adult Integrity Vs despair. 


A brief description of first four psychosociatstagesis given below: 

Stage I: A sense of trust versus mistrust. This stage ranges from 
birth to eighteen months of age. The first task of an infant is to 
develop the basic sense Of trust in himself and in his environment. 
During this stage, the infant is completely dependent on others for 
the fulfilment of his basic needs. If his needs are not satisfied then 
he gradually loses his sense of faith in the world around him. The 
sense of faith is laid down during this period. 

Stage II: A sense of autonomy versus a sense of shame. This stage 
covers the period between eighteen months to three years. The child 
develops the sense of autonomy. He does not want help from others. 
He likes to do things in his own way. Parents can help their children 
in developing a healthy sense of autonomy through a balance of 
firmness and permissiveness. Parents should decide the limit of free- 
dom for children keeping into consideration the conditions of the 
environment. Childrea who are not given legitimate freedom to ex- 
Ploretheirenvironment develop doubt about their abilities to perform 
a specific task and become self-conscious. Shame is the other part of 
this feeling. We know that there are children who are terribly self- 
conscious and fearful of their weaknesses being exposed. 

Stage IIT: A sense of initiative versus a sense of guilt. This stage 
starts from three years of age and continues upto six years. Children 
grow at very rapid rate in almost all dimensions such as social, physi- 
cal, intellectual and emotional etc. Social boundaries expand beyond 
the home environment. Children may express their autonomy in be- 
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haviour which is called initiative. They begin to develop a sense of 
right or wrong. If the feeling of guiltis overtaxed by moralistic 
parents and teachers, children may develop feeling of badness which 
may inhibit their urge to test themselves in an expanding’ social 
world. 

Stage IV: A sense of industry versus a sense of inferiority. This 
stage starts from six years and continues upto twelve years of age. 
The child devotes his energies to self-improvement and to the con- 
quest of people and things. According to Erikson, ‘a child becomes 
ready to apply himself to given skills and tasks which go far beyond 
the mere playful expression of his organ modes on the pleasure in the 
function of his limbs. He develops industry, i.e., he adjusts himself 
to the inorganic laws of the tool world. The child wants to thaster 
whatever he does. He is full of energy and does efforts to produce 
new things. On che other hand, the child finds that he is still a child. 
This leads to inferiority complex. 


2. THE BEHAVIOURAL THEORY 


1. Robert S. Sears’ Development Theory 

Sears, an American Child Psychologist, provides a behavioural 
approach to the study of child development. Behavioural approach 
lays emphasis on learning experinces of the child which involve sti- 
mulus-response associations that may result from either classical or 
operant conditioning procedures. Sears’ theory of child development 
suggests that development is a process of observable social interac- 
tion. He derived main concepts from Hull’s learning theory. He em- 
phasized the importance of reinforcement and secondary drive be- 
haviour. He divided human development into three broad phases. A 
brief description of the phases is given below: 

Phase I: Rudimentary behaviour: (Innate needs and initial be- 
haviour learning). Phase I starts from birth and continues upto sixteen 
months. During this period the behaviour of the infant is activated 
by innate needs which create tension and in order to reduce tension, 
the infant is motivated for action which gratify his needs. The 
infant’s behaviour operates purely on altrustic level unrelated to any 
social world but gradually social events become the prime motivator 
of behaviour, for example, hunger motivates the infant for action 

: (crying) and he requires the bottle or breast for the gratificavion of 
his need and his actions become more learned and goal directed. He 
strives to imitate previously successful actions and thus the socializa~ 


tion begins. 
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The child depends on some one for the fulfilment of his basic 
needs. “Dependency is a type of operant behaviour that has as its 
required environmental events affectionate and nurturant behaviour 
performed by another person.” 

In early infancy, the behaviour of the child is controlled by the 
principle of operent conditioning. Social environment in which an in- 
fant is born has a great influence on his later development. The sex 
of the child, ordinal position in the family and socio-economic condi- 
tion of the parents have bearing on the development of personality. 
In our country, a mate child is preferred to a female and discrimina- 
tive treatment is given right from the birth of the child. 

According to Sears, “a child is allocated to one sex or the other, 
and society begins to implant in him motives, interests, skills and 
attitudes appropriate to such membership.” 

The first phase, as a matter of fact, interlinks the biological endow- 
ment of the child with his social environment where through the pro- 
cess of constant interaction his personality develops. Conducive 
social environment is very essentially required for the development of 
harmonious personality. 

Phase I: Secondary behavioural systems: The training for sociali- 
zation of the child begins in this phase in the family. The child is 
motivated by basic requirements of life and secondary dependency 
needs. Parents and other members of the family continue to be the 
major reinforcing agents of child’s behaviour. Parents should rein- 
force desirable behaviour of children. 

Child begins to imitate the behaviour of his parents. Therefore,it 
is yery important that parents should present model before the child. 
Social learning depends upon replacing previous learning with newer 
experiences based upon more appropriate satisfaction rather than 
upon fearing and avoiding unpleasant consequences. Punishment 
should be avoided because it creates behaviour problems. During this 
phase, children begin to satisfy their dependency need themselves. 
They start imitating spontaneously the behaviour of parents and the 
other person who work as model. Dependency decreases with age 
and unfolds in the process of identification with + pe Formerly the 
depend terțe was cri parents but now it extends to many persons. 

Sumi atizing We can say that secondary motivational drives be- 
come the behavioural system of feedine, toilet trainin? aggression 
identification and dyadic relationship. 

Phase II: Secondary motivational system. During this phase, the 
social boundary of the child expands beyond the four walls of home. 
The child comes into contact with other families and process of 


g 
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socialization is accelerated. Dependency becomes reduced to specific 
sphere of family living. The teacher becomes a new support for 
dependence in school. The quality of dependency is influenced by the 
previous experiences. Development proceeds in terms of seeking and 
gaining admiration and approval from parents and others. The 
teacher and parents should strike a balance between independency 
and control of child’s behaviour. 

As the number of environmental reinforcers increases, the child 
identifies himself-with models who satisfy his needs. If adults fail to 
present desirable models then child identifies himself with his peers. 
The child acquires social, religious, political and economic values 
from his environment. The child continues to strive for his parents 
acceptance of him in order to maintain the gratification of such 
acceptance. 


2. Albert Bandura’s Theory 

Albert Bandura is a social learning theorist who is most concerned 
with social development and particularly with moral development. He 
emphasizes the importance of reward and punishment in the develop- 
ment of behaviour, Behaviour is learned through conditioning and 
observational learning. Children’s responses that are reinforced are 
more likely to recur than responses that are not reinforced. There is 
positive correlation between reward or punishment and their effect on 
the behaviour of the child. 

According to Bandura, the child’s behaviour is affected by satisfac- 
tion and pleasure. In early childhood parental approval and fear or 
anxiety associated with punishment influence the moral and social 
development of the child. : 

Another important mechanism is imitation by which a child learns 
social and moral development. The child learns many things by 
imitating the behaviour ofthe model through observation. Imitation 
follows certain principles stich as competency, prestige, power and 
similarity of the model. 


3. COGNITIVE THEORY 


1. Jean Piaget's Theory of Development 

Jean Piaget is a cognitive theorist who has been working on child 
development for the last more than forty years. He has produced 
enormous literature ot Developmental Psychology. A detailed account 
of his theory has been given in the next chapter. Here only the names\, 
of stages will be given. The first stage is called the sensorimotor 
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period when the infant learns and develops sensorimotor skills by 
manipulating objects in his environment. In the second stage which 
runs from two to seven years, the child begins to acquire vocabulary 
with which he represents objects and experiences he perceives. The 
child can extract concepts from experience and can manipulate objects 
in his mind. This stage is called preoperational thought The third 
stage is called concrete operation period which begins from seven and 
continues upto twelve years of age. The child begins to think logi- 
cally and rationally about problems which he faces, 

The fourth stage is known as formal operations period and begins 
from twelve years of age and continues till the end of adolescence, 
The adolescent can think, reason and analyse beyond the realm of 
concrete experiences. He can generalize or form opinion about abst- 
ract concepts like love, honour, truth and justice etc. According to 
Piaget, the child moves from one stage to the next in an established 
pattern, The rate of development may vary in different individuals 
and cultures but the sequence of development is universal. 


2. Kohlberg’s Theory of Development 

Kohlberg theory like Piaget’s theory emphasizes that moral deve- 
lopment proceeds in sequential stages. According to him, a child 
Passes through distinctive stages of moral development. A brief des- 
cription of the stages is given below. 

Stage I. During early infancy the physical consequences of an 
action determine its goodness or badness regardless of the human 
meaning or value of these consequences. The child is egocentric and 
standards of morality are external. The child has no true moral 
understanding of right or wrong. 

Stage II. The child recognizes his own point of view, his self and 
is able to take account of other’s roles insofar as he can use them to 
obtain what he wants. This period is of make-believe orientation. 
Right action consists of that which satisfies one’s own needs. The 
child does such things which bring approval of others and behaviour 
that pleases others is considered moral. 

Stage III At this stage the child is able to adopt other’s vicw- 
Points. He grasps\the ideal nature of golden rules. His morality is 
decided by what others want and think. He does not decide himself 
what is right or wrong but follows rules given by others. He is a con- 
formist to the standards of society. A 
; Stage IV. The child takes on the viewpoints of his society and uses 
it to decide what is right ot wrong, He sees law and order as the 
essence of morality and so he can make a moral decision on his own 
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without finding out what other people think. He develops a set of 
moral principles for his guidance. 

Stage V. His standards are more internalized and role taking is 
even more general. He examines and recognizes different viewpoints 
taken by different societies. Laws of the individual’s own society can 
not be taken as the only basis of morality. 

Stage VI. This is the last and advanced stage of moral development. 
The individual considers the universal viewpoint. He formulates a 
few abstract universal ethical principles to which all societies should 
adhere. The individual develops a true. understanding of right or 
wrong and a true moral consciousness. 


3. Havighurst’s Theory of Development 

Havighurst developed a specific task model of development. Accord- 
ing to him, at each new stage of development there are certain tasks, 
skills, attitudes and understanding that ‘must be met before a person 
can move on to a higher level of development. He says: 

“...at or about a certain period in the life of the individual, success- 
ful achievement of which leads to his happiness and to success with 
later tasks, while failure leads to unhappiness in the- individual, dis- 
approval by society and difficulty with later tasks.” 


List OF DEVELOPMENTAL TASKS 


Birth to 6 years 6 to 12 years 
1. Learning to walk 1. Learning physical skills, ordinary 
games. i 
2. Learning to take solid food. 2. Building wholesome attitudes to- 
wards oneself as a growing 
organism. 
3. Learning to talk 3. Learning to get along with age- 
mates. 
4. Learning to control the elimination 4. Learning an appropriate mascu- 
of body wastes. line or feminine role. y 
' 5. Learning sex-differences. 5. Developing fundamental skills 
in reading, writing and calcu- 
lating. 


6. Achieving physiological stability. 6. Developing concepts _ necessary 
for everyday living. 
7. Forming simple concepts of social 7. Deveolping conscience morality 


and physical reality. and values. 

8. Learning to relate oneself emotion- 8. Achieving personal indepen: 
ally to parents, siblings and other dence. 
people. 

9. Learning to distinguish right and 9, Developing attitudes towards 
wrong and developing a con-. secial groups and jnstitutions 


science, 
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The theory of developmental task is an important theory because 
an individual works as a whole person. It also helps parents and 
teachers to remind them that the major responsibility is the creation 
of experiences and opportunities to prepare the youngsters to accom- 
plish the task appropriate for their age-level so that they may success- 
fully adjust in the society. A more detailed account of developmental 
task has been given in the next chapter. , 


COMPARISON OF THE THEORIES 


SI Basic 


No. emphasis Psychoanalysis Behaviouristic Cognitive 
i, Basic Feelings Behaviour of Thought 
emphasis others and stimulus 
z condition 
2. Acquisition of Internalization Conditioning and Proceeds in 
morality of parental values modelling stages related 
to cognitive 
development, 
3. Age of acqui- Superego is formed Learning is a life On going 
sition by age of 5 long process process to 
adulthood. 
4. Cultural Morality is cul- Culturally Moral values 
relativity turally relative relative and stages 
are universal. 
5. Socialization Parents Adults and peers Persons at 
who give reinforce- next highest 
ment and serve as stage. 
models. 
6. Implications Education exerts Teacher should Teacher 
for education little influence serve as model and should try to 
should provid. stimulate 
proper reinforce- child to 
ment. reach next 


stage, 


STAGES OF DEVELOPMENT 


Following are the major stages of development: 

1. Birth to 2 years : infancy 

2. 2 years to 6 years : early childhood 

3. 6 years to 12 years : later childhood 

4. 12 years to 19 years : adolescence 

Here in this chapter we will describe the developmental characteris- 
tics of ċhildren from 2 years to 12 years of age and in the subsequent 
chapter adolescence will be described. 
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Early Childhood : (2 years to 6 years) 

1. Physical development. Growth in physical dimension during the 
period of 2 to 6 years of age is not as accelerated as that experienced 
in infancy. The child begins to assume the body proportions of an 
adult. Legs growth is rapid and represent about half of one’s total 
height. The head growth is slow and trunk growth is intermediate. 
Generally the weight of three year-old male child is about 33 pounds 
and is 38 inches tall. The girls are a bit lighter and shorter. By age 
of five years the average height for boys is 43 inches and the average 
weight is 43 pounds. The height and weight are affected by a number 
of variables such as height of parents, nutrition, and illness etc. 

In addition to size and weight, the child undergoes other physical 
and physiological changes. The muscles develop at a very rapid 
speed. Larger muscles are far better developed than the small and 
fine muscles. Physiological changes occur in respiration, heart rate 
slows down and blood pressure goes up steadily. Brain has developed 
90% of its adult weight. Nerve fibres in the brain areas are nearing 
maturity by the end of pre-school period. 

2. Perceptual development. The child in early childhood develops 
a variety of motor skills which are repeated. Self-feeding, self-dress- 
ing, bathing, brushing the hair, playing with toys, use of pencil, jump- 
ing. hopping etc. develop at the age of Sto 6 years. ` 

The perceptual development begins from mass movements to differ- 
entiation and integration. Following is the table of norms for children 
from 2 years to 5 years of age. 


DEVELOPMENTAL Norms (BULHBR, GESSELL TERMAN) 


Motor 2 years 3 years 4 and 5 years 
Development- Walks without Skips, hops Free and active move- 
help, jumps, runs ment, responds to music. 
Fine Motor Copying Can mait ch Can name colours oy 
Coordination shapes, sees 
similarities and 
differences 
Perceptual Identifies self, Can fit nets Matches shapes and 
matches colours boxes colours, distinguishes 
names 
Vocalization 200 words, uses 900 words, Can repeat 4 digits— 
few words follows com» 2000 to 3000 words, can 
X mands define familiar words. 
Adaptive Bowel control Builds blocks, 4 digits, Draws body 


behaviour can drawa man with details. 
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3. Language development. The language development of the infant 
begins from birth cry. The ten-month old child is able to use one 
word but by the end of the first year, his vocabulary increases to 3 
or 4 words. Good home environment’ and early childhood train- 
ing help in the development of vocabulary. It has been reported by 
several studies that there is positive correlation between intelligence 
and language development. Following table shows the development 
of vocabulary : 


Age in Year Vocabulary 


Smith Terman 


1. year 3 

2 272 

3. 896 

4. 1560 

6. 2562 

8. 3600 
12. 9000 


4. Intellectual development. The intellectual development of the 
child is accelerated after the age of two because now he begins to 


explore his social environment and acquires new experiences. 

Following are the major characteristics of intellectual develop- 
ment : f 

(a) Child begins to form concepts of physical and social reality. 

(b) By the age of six the child develops perception of size, shape, 
colour, time and distance etc. 

(c) Memory increases at a very rapid speed. The child can learn by 
tote memorization. 

(d) Creativity develops in children and imagination begins to 
grow. 

(e) Thinking and reasoning develop in relation to concrete 
material, 

(f) Span of attention increases from seven minutes to twenty 
minutes and interest in exploring the environment increases. 

(g) Child is now able to use symbols in language, drawing sym- 
bolic play and problem solving. 

(h) The child asks questions about his environment. 

5. Social development. A child is born in a social environment 
where his personality development is shaped in accordance with the 
norm of the society. 

(i) Feeling of autonomy develops in children. They begin to explore 
their environment independently. 
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(ii) Social environment expands beyond home. 

(iii) Children of both sexes play together without any discrimina- 
tion. They actively participate in group games in which physical 
energy is used such as hide and seek. 

(iv) They learn to cooperate with others and make friends on 
shared interests and similar personality traits. 

(v) Children take interest in fairy tales and animal stories. 

(vi) Negativism increases between the years three to six. It is a 
product of social situations. It is said that the more the child is 
frustrated by adult interference, the more negativistic his behaviour 
will be. 

(vii) Girls are more dominating than boys in play situations. 

(viii) Child seeks social approval of his action. 

6. Emotional development. Emotions play an important role in life 
and contribute in the personal and social adjustment of the individual 
provided they are directed into wholesome expression. Emotions have 
the following effects on the developing individual. 

(i) Emotions give us energy to face a particular situation in life. 

(ii) Emotions work as motivator of our behaviour. 
(iii) Emotions add pleasure to our every day experiences in life. 
(iv) Emotions maintain our interest in work. 

(v) Emotions influence our adjustment in the socicty. 

(vi) Highly emotional conditions disturb our mental equilibrium and 
reasoning and thinking are disrupted. 

(vii) Emotions serve as a media of communication between individuals 
and guide the individual to modify in order to conform to the 
social standard. 

(viii) Emotional deprivation leads to personality maladjustment. 


Characterististics of Emotions 

(a) Emotions are frequent. 

(b) Emotions are expressed in relation to the concrete objects. 

(c) Emotions are temporary. It means that the child shifts his emo- 
tions very rapidly. As for example,a child of 3 years who is weeping, 
if given a toffee, will become happy. 

(d) Emotional expressions in early childhood are intense irrespective 
of the intensity of the stimulus. 

(e) Children fail to hide their emotions but express them indirectly 
through different activities as crving, nail biting, thumb-sucking and 
speech difficulties, 
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Later Childhood (6 years to 12 years) 

Later childhood is an important phase of life. Redl has characterised 
this period as the time, “when nicest children often begin to behave 
in the most awful way”. The parents and teachers are annoyed with 
children and vice-versa. It is the period which requires proper guida- 
nce and counselling by parents and teachers for the adequate adjust- 
ment of children in the society. 

G. Stanley Hall in his book : “Adolescence” has given the foliow- 
ing description of children from 8 to 12 years of age. 

“The years from 8 to 12 years constitute the unique period of 
human life...the brain has acquired nearly its adult size and weight, 
health is almost at its best, activity is greater and more varied than 
even before or then it will ever be again and there is peculiar endura- 
nee, vitality, and resistance to fatigue. The child develops a life of 
his own outside the home circle and its natural interests are never so 
independent of adult influence.” 

1. Physical development. There is slow increase in weight and 
height during late childhood. Girls are ahead of boys by two years. 
Changes are shown in all general proportions of the body. Children 
are free from diseases at this age. Physiologically, the girls at the 
age of 11 are a full year ahead of the boys. Shedding of milk teeth 
and growth of permanent teeth changes the appearance of mouth, 
flattening of forehead, sharpening of the nose, broadening of the 
chest, and motor skills develop through play. Following are the marked 

changes. 

(a) Increased manual dexterity, (b) increased strength, (c) increased 
resistence to fatigue, (d) accuracy and endurance increase in relation 
to games, 

W.F. Dearborn writes, “There is organic need for strenuous physi- 
cal activity. Skeletal muscles are developing and require exercise. 
Nine to eleven years old dash breathlessly from place to place, never 
walk when they can run, never run when they can jump or do some- 
thing more strenuous”. 

2. Intellectual development. The following changes in the intel- 
yin development occur during the period— six years to twelye years 
of age. 

(a) The child begins to make clear distinction between himself and 
outer world. He seeks reality in his environment. 

(b) The concept of natural laws becomes almost fully developed by 
12 years of age. 

(c) It is the time of eager absorption of information and ready 
accumulation of ideas. Learning and memory become more efficient 
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because the child enters formal schooling. 

(d) Capacity for logical thinking increases. The child becomes in- 
creasingly efficient in selecting, developing and applying cognitive 
operations in relation to concrete objects. 

(e) Interest in science stories and mechanical operations reaches its 
height at this age. 

. (f) Courage and loyalty increase. Children show courage in 
doing things. i 

(g) Imaginative plays are liked. 

: (h) Use of reading of factual material, scientific and mathematical 
inforn:ation and fiction with a realistic theme increases. 

(i) Use of causal relationship in thinking about physical, mecha- 
nical and natural phenomena in the environment increases, 

(j) Early imaginative fears disappedr by the age of 12 years of age. 

(k) High ability to generalize is shown by children of ten to twelve 
years of age. Children are more concerned with immediate cause and 
effect relationship and current happenings. 

(J) Flavell (1977) has suggested that the mind of the child during 
this period has a better general understanding of problems. He hasa 
much better sense of what a conceptual problem is. He can rationally 
analyse a problem. He is able to deal with the environment ina 
flexible, efficient and symbolic manner. He has at his disposal a set of 
operations or rules that are logical although concrete. 

3. Emotional development. Emotions are very important for life. 
Without emotions life becomes monotonous and dull. They change 
with the age of the child. Following are characteristics of emotional 
changes during this period 

(i) Early pattern of emotional expression changes. By the end of 
late childhood the child learns to control his emotional expression in 
social situations. 

(ii) The emotional responses of the child become less diffuse, ran- 
dom and undifferentiated. 

(iii) Emotions are expressed even in the absence of concrete 
objects. 

(iv) Emotions are most contagious during childhood, because child- 
ren are highly suggestible and dependable on others. 

(v) Early childhood fears of animals, high places and noise dis- 
appear and fear of supernatural, imaginary creatures, fear of failing, 
being ridiculed and being different appear. 

(vi) Anger is caused by thwarting, teasing, making unfavourable 
comparisons with other children, interruption of activities in progress, 
ridicule by peers or elders, and negligence etc. 
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(vii) Parental favouritism causes jealousy in childhood. 

(viii) Girls are more jealous than boys in their classes because of 
preferential treatment given to boys. j 

(ix) Joy, pleasure, love, curiosity, grief and affection appear in 
childhood, 

4. Social development. The process of socialization confines to home 
and neighbourhood environment in early childhood but as the child 
enters school his social circle widehs. Following are the major changes. 

(a) It is the period when children form peer group of their own sex 
and remain outside the home. Peer group becomes important agent of 
socialization. 

(b) It is the period of peak unruliness in school and home. 

(c) Complaints of disobedience are highest in percentage during 
this period. 

(d) Children reject adult standards and circle of friends widens. 

(e) Delinquency begins more during this period than adolescence. 

(£) Sex differentiation becomes sharp. Girls play with girls and 
boys play with boys. There is sex difference in Play activities. Girls 
are more antagonistic towards boys. 

(g) Boys are more rebellious than girls and their groups are more 
orgahized than the groups of girls, 

(h) Children take interest in group games. Boys and girls form 
their own groups. Group consciousness develops and the child be- 
comes less selfish, self-centred and aggressive bet more cooperative 
and outgoing. \ 

(i) Social consciousness develops very rapidly. It is called “gang 
age” period when the child associates himself with the peer group of 
the same age who feel and act together. The child shows great loyalty 
to his gang. He conforms to the stand of his gang. 


A List of Tentative Suggestions for Guidance of Parents ‘and Teachers 

1. Proper environment should be provided in home and ‘schoc 
Children should be encouraged to express their feelings, 

2. Security and independence should be given in home and shoo. 

3. Provide opportunities to participate in games, cultural activities 
and picnic etc. 

4. Do not compare boys with girls. 

5. Be democratic in your outlook. 

6. Provide opportunities for boys to have more association with 
men during childhood. 


7. When children show emotional outbursts, treat them calmly and 
intelligently. } 
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8. Respect the individuality of the growing child and express faith 
in children. 

9. Reinforce the desirable behaviour of children. 

10. Remember that children are members of a peer society which 
has great influence on their personality. 

11. Out of family experiences should be provided for children in 
the local community. 

12. The immature and inadequate forms of expressing independence 
may be considered a desirable step in the direction of self-reliance. 

13. The gang membership of children during this period should 
not be resented by parents and teachers because it provides them 
opportunity for self-expression, escape from over-solitude, feeling, of 
importance and security. 

14, Children should be encouraged to participate in acuvities at home 
and school 

15. Interest in crafts and hobbies should be developed. 

16. Opportunities should be provided for experimentatior. 

17. Reading should be encouraged by providing literature. 

18. School should provide experience of local environment. 

19. Skills should be developed in games and manual activities. Girls 
and boys should be given different type of instructions. 

20. Games, play activities and physical experiences appropriate to 
the age-levels of children should be organized. 

21. Emotions should be properly trained. Emotional energy should 
be properly directed in useful and socially approved channels. 


ASSIGNMENTS 


1. Differentiate between growth and development. Describe in brief the prin- 
ciples of development. 

2. What are the emotional and intellectual characteristics of early childhood? 

3. How is childhood different from adolescence? 

4. Discuss the cognitive theory of Jean Piaget. 

5. What are the developmental tasks for children from 6 to 12 years of age ’ 
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Psychology of Adolescence 


DOLESCENCE is the most important period of human life. Poets 

have described it as the spring of life of human being and an 
important era inthe total life span. The word- adolescence comes 
from a Greek word ‘adolescere’ which means ‘to grow to maturity’. A 
number of definitions have been given by Psychologists from time to 
time. Some psychologists difine it as the transitional period of life. 
The child experiences a number of changes in this transitional period. 
The period runs between childhood and adulthood and is some times 
called the period of teenage. 

According to A. T. Jersild, “Adolescence is that span of years 
during which boys and girls move from childhood to adulthood, men- 
tally, emotionally, socially and physically”. 

According to some psychologists, it is the period when an indivi- 
dual is capable of begetting offspring. It means that when power of 
reproducing its own kind is attatted by the individual then we can 
say that he has become an adolescent. 

Dorthy Rogers defines adolescence as, “a process rather than a 
period, a process of achieving the attitudes and beliefs needed for 
effective participation in the society”. A 

Jean Piaget defined adolescence as, “the age of great ideals and the 
beginning of theories as well as the time of simple adaptation to 
reality.” 

Chronologically, adolescence comes roughly in between the years 
from 12 to the early 20’s. The onset of adolescence varies from cul- 
ture to culture depending on the socio-economic conditions of the 
country. In this period, great changes occur in all developmental 
dimensions of the individual. 


Significance of the Study of Adolescence 

Adolescence is the most important period of human life. A major 
part of a country’s population ranges between the ages 13 to 21 years. 
The country’s success in various field of life depends on the proper 
guidance of adolescents. Following is the significance of the study 
of this period. 
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(1) Understanding developmental characteristics and problems. Every 
teacher and parent must know about the nature and changes emerg- 
ing in transition period from childhood to adulthood. They must also 
know the various problems fraught with developmental characteristics 
to deal effectively with the problems of adolescents. It is also neces- 
sary for them to be familiar with causal factors of the problems of 
adolescents so that proper individual, educational and vocational 
guidence may be provided for adequate adjustment in the society. 

(2) Maintenance of mental health. The progress of a country depen- 
ds on the maximum exploitation of its human resources. The sound mental 
health is one of the first requisite conditions of development. Adolescence 
is marked with a number of problems which affect the mental health. 
The study of adolescence is very important in order to preserve, cure 
and prevent incidences of maladjustment. 

(3) Adjustment to responsibilities. The study is significant to pro- 
vide the knowledge of needs and developmental tasks for adolescents. 
Parents and teachers can help adolescents to adjust to their responsi- 
bilities. By understanding the needs of adolescents, the teacher and 
administrator can frame appropriate curriculum, school policies and 
methodology of teaching them. 

(4) Curiosity. To study the psychology of adolescent may be a 
desire to know something about oneself. Such a desire is quite justi- 
fiable and understandable if the student is of adolescence period. But 
it is also a sound motive for an older person, The older person who 
studies the adolescence hus within himself a potential source of insight 
into issues facing the person of adolescence period—issues that once 
he had to face. It may also be due to the scholarly interest of the 
individual. 


Fallacies about Adolescence 

Systematic study of adolescence started witn the classic work of G. 
Stanley Hall in the beginning of the 20th century. Prior to the study 
of Hall some misconceptions regarding adolescence prevailed in the 
society; some of them still exist even after scientific contradiction and 
disapproval. 

The first fallacious view 1s tnat adolescents are awkward in physical 
appearance. It is very difficult to determine the origin of this popular 
misconception about adolescents. Perhaps it arose from the fact that 
some adolescents are as large as adults. Society expects them as 
graceful as the adults because of their size. Undoubtedly, adolescents 
are not so well-coordinated and graceful as adults but they are better 
coordinated than children. They play better, run better, jump better 
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so there is little reason to think this period as awkward. 

The sécond misconception is that adolescents are rebellious. People 
held this for a long time but it is not based on psychological principles. 
Modern studies have proved that the view is false. If the energy of 
adolescents is properly channelized, then there is no reason of their 
being rebellious. 

The third misconception is that adolescents grow rapidly. It has 
been proved by developmental studies that human growth is a conti- 
nuous process and itis correct to say that few changes take place 
during adolescence than during an equal number of years beginning 
with birth. 

The fourth fallacious view is that adolescents are bothered by sex 
maturation and its problems. It isa wrong view. No doubt interest 
in sex is quite a new area but it depends on the cultural and socio- 
economic conditions of the country, whether the adolescents will be 
bothered by sex problems. 


THEORIES OF ADOLESCENCE 


Interest and significance of adolescence had been recognized right 
from the ancient times but the scientific study of adolescence is very 
recent. It will not be out of place if we briefly describe the importance 
of this period from historical point of views. Recorded discussion of 
education of adolescents among Egyptians, Jews and Greeks in pre- 
Christian era carried memories of the rituals of primitive initiation 
ceremonies; and their expectations of uniform and sudden maturing 
was re-echoed through many later centuries by writers who had little 
to say beyond an emphasis on the discreteness of the different 
periods of childhocd. They believed that this was a clearly defined 
and* swift transition to adult status as some point at which wise 
admonition could profitably be directed by a parent to a child or by 
teacher to a pupil. 

In India from very ancient times we had a systématic and scientific 
divisions of human life. Our Rishies developed a sound system of 
education, they divided human life into four distinctive periods : 

(1) Brahamacharya. Since birth to 25 years when the individual 
devoted whole-heartedly to education. This period was sub-divided 
into various periods when the child entered the next period. Special 
ceremonies were held. 

(2) Grahastha. This period covers from 25 to 50 years of age. 

(3) Vanprastha. This period covers from 50 to 75 years of age. 

(4) Sanyasa. This period covers from 75 to 100 years of age. 
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The distinct stages of human life as prescribed by scriptures are 
more scientific but in the present times they cannot be practised due 
to highly industrialized system of economy, and other socio-political 
changes in the society. 


COMENIUS AND ROUSSEAU’S VIEWS 


Comenius was the first philosopher who recommended that schooling 
should be divided into four to six yearly periods. The periods pro- 
posed by him are as follows : 

(1) The first period of schooling should provide training of diffe- 
yent senses. The educational curriculum of the child should include 
material which gives sensory experience to the child. 

(2) The second period of schooling should provide education for 
memory. The child’s memory of his environmental objects should be 
encouraged by providing him the experiences of a variety of objects. 

(3) The third period of schooling should encourage understanding 
and judgement ability in children. 

(4) The fourth period of schooling should concentrate on harmoniz- 
ing the “will”. 

Comenius has given detailed syllabus, for different periods of 
schooling. His concept of stages of schooling was also followed by 
Rousseau who said, “Each age and condition of life has a perfection 
and maturity of its own.” He further assumed that each stage of 
development has a correspondence between the growth of the indivi- 
dual and history of the human race. He recommended the following 
stages of schooling : 

(1) Birth to two years of age. Rousseau called it as the animal life 
of the infant. The infant is not able to differentiate between different 
feelings. 

(2) 2 to 12 years of age. This period has been called by Rousseau 
as “Savage period” when the individual works on animal level. There 
is lack of reasoning and: sound judgement in his actions. 

(3) 12 to 15 years of age. At this stage, the pre-adolescent is able 
to live self-sufficient life. He tremendously increases in physical 
_ strength. Personal interest develops in all activities. 

(4) 15 to 25 years of age. This period is marked by sex awakening. 
Youth undergoes a new birth and new roles emerge in social life. 
Beauty, goodness and truth acquire personal value for the youth, 
Conscience rules the life of the individual and virtue becomes possible. 

The theory has been elaborated in great detail by Rousseau in - his 


y 


book Emile. He described the detailed syllabus for the education of 
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Emile. The theory of Rousseau exercised a great influence upon edu- 
cational thinking and practices in several countries for centuries. The 
theory still has impact on stages of childhood and education : 


Psychologists criticize his thory on the basis that it was purely 
philosophic in nature. It was not based on observation and experi- 
ments, He was neither a successful teacher nora devoted parent. 
However, he succeeded in drawing the attention of educationists to 
the need for basing education in accordance with the nature of child. 


Froebel, Ziller and Pestalozzi in later years followed his theory of 
correspondence between individual and racial stages in development. 


HALL’S THEORY 


The scientific interest in the study of adolescence developed in the 
beginning of 20th century in USA. The first psychologist who devoted 
much of his time in collecting data on adolescence was G. Stanley 
Hall. He stands half way between the philosophic fiction of the past 
centuries and the controlled observation and experimental approach 
of the present time. He was very much influenced by nineteenth 
cenlury doctrine of evolution propounded by Darwin. He made an 
attempt to utilize and transfer to the study of education, the scientific 
exactness of the developing physical sciences. He analysed the self- 
expression of children and adolescents through essays and directes 
interviews. 

He wrote two volumes in 1904 on psychology of adolescence. His 
work did much to lay the foundation of the scientific study of child 
behaviour. His contribution to the study of adolescents can be best 
understood in the light of his views as to the relation of adolescence 
to the preceding period of childhood. He wrote : 


“The years from 8 to 12 constitute the unique period of human life. 
Height and weight are at their full—health is at its best. Activity is 
greater fhan even before. The child develops his own circle out of 
home—he develops peculiar endurance ana resistance’to fatigue. 
There is greater immunity to exposure, danger and accident. The 
development is saltatory. It is a period of storm and stress. Impor- 
tant functions previously non-existent arise—every step of the 
upward way is strewn with wreckage of body, mind and morals. 
Sex asserts its mastery in field after field and works its havoc in the 
form of secret vices. The social instincts undergo sudden unfold- 
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ment and the new life of love awakens. Every thing is plastic. 
Character and personality take form. Self-feeling and ambitions 
are increased. It is all marvellous new birth.” 


The findings of G, Stanley Hall had great influence on the educa- 
tional literature of U.S.A. 


Weaknesses of Hall’s Theory 

It is true that Hall’s study was the first attempt to collect data in a 
systematic way on the developmental characteristics of adolescents 
but psychologists point out the following weaknesses in his theory. 


—The first weakness of the theory is that Hall did not take into con- 
sideration the social relationship among adolescents and social 
environment. From the point of view of recent research studies on 
adolescence it is a great defect. 

—Unawareness of individual differences and consequent absence of 
those cases which deviate from the average group is another serious 
weakness of his study. 

~The third weakness of Hall’s theory of adolescence is the methods 
used by him in data collection. Hall did not make use of standar- 
dized tools as they did not exist when the study was conducted in 
the beginning of 20th century. 

—The fourth weakness of his theory is the belief that acquired 
characteristics are genetically transmitted to the next generations. 


HOLLINGWORTH’S VIEW 


Hollingworth who conducted surveys on the developmental charac- 
teristics of children holds different view than that of Hall’s view. She 
holds the view that growth is a continuous process. Changes in 
adolescence do not occur all of a sudden but in gradual way. It is very 
difficult to draw a line of demarcation between childhood and adole- 
scence in definite terms. 

Anthropological studies conducted by Ruth Benedict and Margaret 
Mead prove that adolescence is a period of normal growth in primi- 
tive culture. It is not the period of stress and strain as reported by 
Hall. Margaret Mead conducted longitudinal studies of adolescents 
in the island of Samoa. She reports on the basis of her data that 
adolescents in primitive culture experience no emotional tensions. 
According to her opinion stress and strain are caused by the cultural 
taboos and socio-economic conflicts in the society. 
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Freud was a prolific writer on human behaviour and its problems. 
He developed a new concept of unconscious motivation which revo- 
lutionized the theory and practice of psychology. His main emphasis 
was on sex. He developed distinct stages of psycho-sexual develop- 
ment of human personality. He had great influence on his contem- 
porary thinkers. He has been second to Hall in his influence on 20th 
century literature on adolescents. He shared Hall’s attachment to 
past theories in his assumption of complete discrepancy in the 
characteristics of man and woman. His whole interpretation of hu- 
man nature was based upon the consequences which followed from 
an explanation of social functioning in terms of the rivalry of bro- 
thers for overthrowing of the father in his possession of the mother. 
He did not agree with G. Stanley Hall when he says that sexual ins- 
tinct had its birth at puberty. Hall says, “Children should have not 
sexual life—sexual excitement needs gratification of a specific sort. 
Children suddenly acquire these things (gratifications) in the years 
between 12 to 14 years of age.” Freud had quite different opinion 
of sexual development. He held that sex is present in the life of the 
child from his birth. He developed the theory of psycho-sexual 
development and divided sex development in the following stages : 


PSYCHO-SEXUAL DEVELOPM ENT ACCORDING 


TO FREUD 
Age Stage Source of pleasure Traits 
1. First 18 months Oral Mouth, sucking, Envy, optimism 
eating, chewing pessimism, 
2. 18 months to Anal Anus, retention- Stinginess 
34 years expulsion control, obstinacy - 
toilet training, cruelty 
destruction 
messiness 
3. 3to 5 years Phallic Genital Relatedness 
Oedipal Organs with others, self- 
Body curiosity regard, chastity 
about self. Gregariousness 
4. 6 to 12 years Latency Sensory motor, Differentiation 
pleasure from Social Learning 
knowledge, skill 
peer group 
interaction, 
5. Puberty Genital Hetero-sexual Harmonious 
contacts and blending of 
productiveness pre-genital 


traits, 


— 
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Briefly we have mentioned the important theories of adolescence 
to prepare a background for understanding specific developmental 
characteristics in the areas of physical, mental, emotional and social 
growth. Physical and mental development will be discussed in the 
following pages and emotional and social developments will be dis- 
cussed in the next chapter. 


1. PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT 


The most important single feature of adolescent development con- 
sists of the changes that take place in the young person’s body. In 
the adolescence marked physical changes take place which have 
significant behavioural implications. 

Change in Height. Almost all boys and girls show a spurt in growth 
during adolescence. There is a sudden shoot up in growth in height. 
The age at which it occurs varies from individual to individual. The 
growth in height is associated with pubertal growth period ranging 
from 13 to 17 years with an average of 15 years. 

There are sex differences in height and weight. In the infancy 
boys surpass girls. At the age of 13 years girls are taller and heavier 
than boys but by the age of 15 years boys are taller and heavier than 
girls. j 

Changes in bodily proportion. In addition to increase in height and 
weight, there is general change in the proportions of various bodily 
parts. The different parts of the body grow at different rates and 
attain their maximum development at different times. The pelvis 
bone of girls become broadened and their wrist becomes circular. 
The arms and legs grow in length and become finer. Boys develop 
round shoulders. Early maturing boys tend to be more feminine and 
the late maturing girl more masculine in the total trend. 

Voice. The change of voice in boys is a commonly recognized fea- 
ture of adolescent development. This change does not occur at a 
fixed age or even at any fixed time in relation to pubertal changes. 
The voice of boys becomes hoarse and girls’ voice becomes sweet 
during adolescence. The change of voice, some times, has notable 
effects on the behaviour of adolescents. 

Secondary sex characteristics. The secondary sex characteristics 
develop during adolescence. Genital organs in boys increase in size. 
Testees usually grow earlier. In girls sex organs acquire maturity. 
The growth of breasts and the widening of the pelvis in girls are 
among the physical development that have significant influence on 
the adolescent girls’ conception of her physical self. These changes 
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in external physical organs make the adolescent girl self-conscious. 
There is a marked change in her gait. She becomes conscious of her 
bodily changes. 

Hair growth. Change in hair growth is associated with puberty. 
In case of boys hair appear on upper limbs, beard, pubic hair and 
hair in arm pits appear in both boys and girls. 

Physiological changes. There is a great change in the internal sys- 
tems of the body. All systems as respiratory, circulatory, digestive, 
blood pressure, heart and pulse-rate acquire their full growth. Brain 
is fully developed by the age of 18 years of age. 

The age of menstruation. The data on menarch-has been collected 
‘in all parts of the world. It is generally believed that girls in tropical 
and sub-tropical countries mature earlier than cold countries, The 
Average age of menstruation varies from 13 years to 16 years. 

Relationship between physical and mental growth. There is positive 
cprrelation between certain physical measurements and mental 
ability. Abernethy conducted survey of adolescents’ physical develop- 
ment and mental development and reported that there is low posi- 
tive correlation between mental and physical status. The degree of 
this relationship decreased after the age of 14 years. It has been 
shown that the interests and behaviour Patterns of children are 
closely allied with their pattern of Physical and physiological 
development. Physical development has a psychological effect on his 
attitudes regarding himself and on the attitudes of others toward him. 
The physical development is an important factor in social develop- 
ment and approyal. If the girl is ugly and under-developed, she tries 
to avoid social situations. If the boy is physically handicapped or 
has some minor physical defects then definitely his intellectual and 
social developments are affected, 

Physical activity and ability The Capacity to perform physical 
activities increases rapidly in adolescence. 

Changes in strength speed. There is a great increase in muscular 
strength in adolescence as reported by Psychologists who conducted 
thuscular strength tests and physical Power tests as shown by hand 
grip strength. The adolescents become more active in their work. 
Girls seem to mature earlier than boys in physical activity. 

Growth trend in motor performance. Espenschade conducted. a 
study on boys and girls fora number of years on tests on running, 
throwing a ball and jumping. There was great difference in the per- 
formance of boys and girls. Boys are better. The boys are superior, 
Particularly in activities which involve speed and muscular strength. 
The boys continue their interest in physical activities while there is 
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sharp decrease in the interest of girls. There is a sharp increase in 
jumping and throwing events from 13 to 16 years. Many of sex 
differences in motor and mechanical activities are not due so much 
to a genuine sex difference as to a difference in amount of interest, 
experience and practice. The differences become greater at each age 
level. 

There is a close relationship between motor performance and other 
traits. Popularity in adolescence is closely related to physical 
strength and skill in athletic activities than to intelligence and school 
achievement. The cluster of physical traits as physical skills, bravery 
and strength show a high relationship in social situation and hetero- 
sexual relations. These findings emphasize the importance of physical 
education and recreational activities for adolescents. The importance 
of physical strength is more in an aggressive military culture than in 
a culture that is intellectually more sophisticated. " 

The physical strength and athletic ability play an important role 
in the development of an indiyidual’s personality. The boys who 
have poor athletic abilities have poor social adjustment. They deve- 
lop tension and conflict arising from inferiority. 


Needs and Developmental Tasks of Adolescent 

The term ‘need’ occupies a central position in the educational sys- 
tem. Educational policy planning as regards the curriculum construc- 
tion for various age levels, ana rormulation of the objectives of education, 
depends on the concept of needs. The term need has been defined in 
various ways. According to some psychologists needs are theoretical 
explanation of observed ‘behaviour of the organism and cannot be 
directly observed but are inferred from the behaviour of the indivi- 
dual, Tolman defines a need as "a readiness or tendency to persist toward 
and perform a consumatory response.” He classified human needs into three 
broad categories ; (@ ) Primary needs as hunger, thirst and sex, (b ) 
Secondary needs as affiliation and dominance, (c ) Tertiary needs as wealth 
and academic achievement. 

Murray defines a need as a hypothetical constuct. It 1s resultant 
of forces, One need succeeds another. Needs have been interpreted 
in two different ways. First interpretation of needs is that needs are 
child-centred and must be fulfilled if the child is to develop. harmo- 
niously. When we translate this approach of needs, then our educa- 
tion becomes child-centred. We must formulate our curriculum in 
accordance with the needs of children. 

The second interpretation of the term need is in terms of social 
deficiency. The society feels that deficiency of children should be 
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corrected for the social ptogress. When we interpret needs in relation 
to the society, then the whole concept changes and our education 
becomes teacher-centred. 


Needs of Adolescent 

(1) Physiological needs. In addition to basic needs of hunger, 
thirst and oxygen, the sex need ıs very prominent in adolesce 

(2) Social or status needs. The need for status, need for indepen- 
dence, need for security and need for affection. 

(3) Ego or integrative needs. Need for satisfying philosophy of 
life, and need for personal achievement. 


The Concept of Developmental Task 

The term need has become so much confused in the psychological 
literature that educationists and psychologists developed another con- 
cept in place of need—developmental task. The concept of develop- 
mental task was developed by Havighurst. It stands midway of child- 
centred and teacher-centred education. It stands between basic 
needs and theory of determination of needs by the society. 

It is a recognized fact that in every culture of the world, it is possi- 
ble to learn certain skills and behaviours at some stages which make 
the adjustment in society more adeqaute. Every culture of the world 
sets a number of tasks for the successful adjustment of the individual 
in the society. 

The concept of a developmental synthesis implies an objective to- 
ward which the synthesis moves. The student has certain ends that 
are special for adolescents which are called developmental tasks. 
These are inescapable requirements imposed by the person himself or 
by society. They mean that he must possess or acquire an acceptable 
level in certain kinds of competencies according to his age, sex and 
Situation. Failure to achieve competency has a crippling effect on 
further personality development along the dimension in question. 
Failure in competency achievement, characteristics of a given develop- 
mental period, are difficult to make-up at a later stage. 

Havighurst proposed a system of developmental tasks for Ameri- 
can adolescents. He described in detail the developmental process and 
its relation to educational objectives. Developmental task has been 
defined by Havighurst as “A developmental task is a task which arises 
at or about a certain period in the life of the individual, successful 
achievement of which leads to his happiness and success with later 
tasks while failure leads to unhappiness in the individual, disapproval 
by the society and difficulty with later tasks.” 
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He points out that any particular developmental task becomes 
appropriate for an individual when one or more of the following 
characteristics have developed: 

(1) Physical maturation, there are certain tasks sii arise of 
physical growth of the child as walking. 

(2) The society expects certain behaviour from the individual and 
individual under cultural pressures learns these tasks as vocational 
preparation. 

(3) The personal values,’ aspirations and psychological compe- 
tence. 


Importance of Developmental Tasks 

The reader should keep in mind that developmental tasks are not 
once for all business. They change with the socio-economic develop- 
ment of the country and can be raplaced by new developmental tasks 
suiting to the needs of the individual and society. Following are the 
advantages of developmental tasks: 

(1) The concept of developmental task is very helpful in specifying 
the course content and its objectives in definite terms. They serve as 
guidelines to the individual. He can know in advance what the society 
expects from him at a given age. Parents of young children ‘can be 
guided in teaching their children skills and other social competencies 
which the society expects from them. 

(2) The second important purpose which the concept of the develop- 
mental task serves is to show the individual what'lies ahead and what 
will be expected when he reaches the next stage of development. This 
develops purposefulness in the effort of the individual by providing 
definite goal. 

(3) The concept of developmental task is also very helpful to the 

“teacher to be prepared to avail the opportunity and preparing appro- 
priate atmosphere to achieve a developmental task. Educational 
efforts can be tuned with the developmental characteristics of the 
individual. The educational efforts will not go waste because now 
they may be organized at the appropriate moment. 


The Developmental Tasks of Adolescence 
Though developmental tasks given below were developed in Ameri- 
can social set up where the cultural and socio-economic conditions 
‘are quite different from our conditions but even they provide us a 
general pattern of developmental activities which may be adopted to 
our changing conditions with certain modifications. i 
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(1) Achieving new and more mature relation with agemate of both 
- SEXES. 

(2) Achieving a masculine or feminine role. z 

(3) Accepting one’s physique and using the body effectively. 

(4) Achieving assurance of economic independence. 

(5) Achieving emotional independence of parents and other adults. 

(6) Selecting or preparing for an occupation. 

(T) Preparing for marriage and family life. 

(8) Developing intellectual skills and concepts for necessary civic 
competency. 

(9) Desiring and achieving socially responsible behaviour. 

(10) Acquiring a set of values as a guide to behaviour. 


2 MENTAL DEVELOPMENT 


All studies on the mental growth have reported that mental abilities increase 
with age. Mental development during adolescene accelerates on many 
intellectual fronts..The following are the characteristics of mental 
development in adolescence. 

(1) Increased ability to generalize the facts. One noticable charac- 
teristics of mental operations in adolescence is increased ability to 
generalize the facts. Children usually generalize in relation to conc- 
rete objects. The intellectual development in childhood operates on 
perceptual level but in adolescence the ability to generalize on con- 
ceptual level develops. The adolescent can generalize in an abstract 
way. 4 

(2) Increased ability to understanding. ‘There is an increase in the 
ability to see relationship and to solve problems of increasing com- 
plexity and difficulty. His depth of understanding develops. The 
adolescent can think the solution of more difficult problems 

(3) Increased ability to deal with abstraction. The adolescents can 
think not only in general terms but also in abstract terms to a grea- 
ter degree than children. They can think in terms of symbols rather 
thau concrete things. Ability to carry on abstract thinking is not 
some thing that suddenly develops in adolescence. It is relative. This, 
ability to comprehend and to communicate Meanings in abstract 
qualitative concepts is an important aspect of intellectual maturity in 
adolescents. 

(4) Development of memory and imagination. The memory in ado- 
tescence develops tremendously with the growth in vocabulary. The 
adolesents can imagine about a situation which is not physically pre- 
sent before them. Their long-term memory increases, They can retain 
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facts for a longer period. They can anticipate future needs and can 
plan for it. The idea-of historical past can be grasped by adolescents. 
The idea of time concepts becomes clear to them. 

(5) Ability of problem solving. The ability to solve problems in- 
creases in adolescence. The adolescents can solve problems with the 
help of symbols. He is now able to deal with ideas that do not repre- 
sent some thing in which a person is directly involved. The adolescents 
solye and talk about national and international problems. They are 
able mentally to deal with events in a world that extends far beyond 
their own immediate sphere of activity. 

(6) Increased ability to communicate with other persons. The adoles- 
cents on roads, in coffee houses, and tea stalls can be seen arguing 
for hours on topics of their interest. 

(7) Identification with conditions and characters in the larger world. 
The another important change in intellectual orientation that takes 
place near the beginning of adolescence appears in the child’s ability 
to identify with the circumstances and people outside his own imme- 
diate environment. 

(8) Ability to make decisions. The individual has to make many 
decisions in his daily life. Decision making ability is necessary for 
successful adjustment in life. During adolescence we expect the grow- 
ing child to gain increasing confidence in his own opinion. There is 
a certain amount of independence in thinking, acertain freedom in 
exploring and in weighing alternatives that is involved in the kind of 
maturity that enables one to make decisions of his own. The adoles- 
cents have the ability to think about their future. They can differen- 
tiate between ideals and the actual. They are reasonably objective in 
taking note of some of their weaknesses. 

(9) Understanding of moral concepts. The child, without question- 
ing the validity of moral training, obeys the moral code framed by 
parents, but as he enters the adolescence he critically examines the 
moral code and asks a number of questions. The moral concents 
become internalized and the adolescent is able to differentiate what is 
good and what is bad for him. 


COGNITIVE DEVELOPMENT : THE PIAGETIAN SYSTEM 


Jean Piaget and co-workers conducted research on cognitive develop- 
ment and the processes that lie under the adaptive behaviour from 
birth to adolescence and enormous literature was produced on cog- 
nitive development and other aspects of child’s development. Piaget 
has studied developmental process of understanding knowledge and 
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working of the child’s mind. His system, though did not express de- 
finite opinion on educational practices but can be of great value to 
assess teaching, the structure and sequencing of subject-matter in the 
curriculum and organization of various activities in the class room 
and outside the class room. 

Before we describe the cognitive system as developed by him, we 
shall first consider some of the concepts which are very essential to— 
understand his system. 


Basic Concepts , 

| The Schema, Piaget was interested in the developmental process 
and the change in behaviour. The concept of scheme applies to the 
sensorimotor behaviour of the infant. The infant sucks the breast of 
his mother, he looks at the objects of his environment, listens diffe- 
aata in his environment and finally he tries to comprehend, 
conceptualize the articles, animals, space and many other cognitive 
structures, The process of conceptualization is closely dependent 
upon the sequences of behaviour employed by the infant to adapt to 
his environment. Although a particular scheme derives its name from 
the behaviour sequence it describes, but it implies some internal orga- 
nizational disposition that enables the sequence to adopt itself to a 
variety of conditions.’ According to Piaget, sensorimotor sequence 
and the cognitive structures are of the same class because they are 
continuous processes. As the development proceeds, each scheme en- 
larges and changes and is coordinated with other schemes to form 
more complex schemas. 

The sensorimotor schemas develop out of reflex behaviour of the 
infant. They are reduced and internalized as they continue to func- 
tion and are gradually converted into cognitive schemes. As the 
sensorimotor schemes are converted to the move covert and 
symbolic structures, they become generally synonymous with the 
processes we call concepts, generalizations, principles, constructs and 
plans. 

f Piaget believed that schemas (cognitive structures) exist in primi- 
tive form: at conception: and progressively develop during the life 
time in certain systematic ways. According to him, cognitive struc- 
tures contain all the necessary energy for their emergence and deve- 
lopment without Tequiring some motivating force. 


Assimilation and Accommodation 


The schemas which are aquired in infancy are exercised and chan- 
ged in later life. Th Process of change is accounted for by the psy- 
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chological processes constantly at work called assimilation and 
accommodation. 

At the sensorimotor level, when the infant acquires grasping schema 
the infant picks up things and objects and grasps them. This scheme 
of grasping objects is called assimilation. Suppose, the grasping 
schema is inadequate, the object is too small, it must change in order 
to manage the new situation. This is accommodation at work. The 
play activities of infants are the examples of the process of assimila- 
tion. The infant will take a stick and assimilate it to his available 
schema, making it into a horse, cow or man. The example of 
accommodation is imitation of others. In the process of imitation, the 
child suppresses his available scheme and strives to establish a new 
schema. The structures or the schemes change from one stage to 
another by the process of equilibration. Through the processes of 
assimilation and accommodation the organism attempts to adapt to 
his environment to maintain balance between him and his changing 
environment, 


PIAGET’S DEVELOPMENTAL STAGES 


Jean Piaget advanced a quite new theory of development of cognitive 
abilities. He proposes that cognitive development proceeds through 
an orderly sequence of stages. The|important concept of his theory 
of cognitive development is not the age at which the child moves from 
preferred mode of response to another but the fixed progression from ~ 
one stage to another. The child cannot adopt the sen a later 
Stage at an early stage of development without having acquired 
and exercised the strategies of earlier stage. 

Ausbel commenting upon the development stages of Piaget writes 
“Piaget’s stages are identifiable, sequential phases in an orderly pro- 
gression of development that are qualitatively discriminable from ad- 
jacent phases and generally characteristic of most members of 2 
broadly defined age range.” 

The stages of cognitive development are related in that they repre- 
sent forms of adaption „but these forms are qualitatively different; 
that is the adaptive functions are transformed as the child moves 
from one stage to the next. This theory of development is quite diffe- 
rent from the theory of associationists which emphasizes the gradual 
accumulation of responses. 4 


i. The Stages of Cognitive Development 
Jean Piaget divides the stages of cognitive development in the fol- 
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lowing categories: 

(1) The period of sensorimotor adaptation (since birth to 2 years). 
The period from birth to two years is marked by an extraordinary 
development of mind. The infant starts from reflex domination and 
reaches the stage of sensorimotor schemes in a means to end relation- 
ship. The development of this period is very important for future 
life. 

The intellectual development at this age is marked by four funda- 
mental characteristics: (a) Object concept formation, (b) Coordinated 
space, (c) Objectified causality, and (d) Objectification of time. 

The objects exist in the psychological world of an adult irrespec- 
tive-of their physical presence before the adult but in the world of 
the child they only exist when they are physically present and child 
looks at them, grasps them and acts with them. As soon as they move 
out of his range of acting, grasping and listening, they do not exist 
for the child. In the first year of life, the child develops the concept 
of permanence, of objects. He then attempts to retrieve an object that 
disappears from his range of action. When the child acquires the 
scheme of object permanence, he is likely to exercise it at every op- 
portunity, he will drop objects of his play and then tries to find out 
them. j 

The second characteristic of coordinated space is integrated with 
the formation of the object concept. The spatial world at first is 
totally uncoordinated. Each sensory modality has its own space and 
is centred on the child’s current activities. By the end of two years, 
the child develops the concept which is characterized by relationship 
among objects and between objects and his own body. 

The concept of causality depends on the activity of the child. Any 
action of the child which brings about an effect is taken as the cause 
of that event. The child, by a number of activities, develops the con- 
cept of causality by the end of two years of age. 

(2) The development of symbolic and Preconceptual thought (2 to 4 
years). At the end of sensorimotor period, the child starts dealing 
with the world by means of ideational representations. By. imitation 
and other forms of behaviour, he demonstrates that he is capable of 
extending his world beyond here and now. These actions of the child 
indicate the use of symbols. By the age of 4 years the child develops 
way of representing the environment in the absence of perceptual 
gues and will build a set of symbolic schemes, 

(3) The period of intuitive thought (4 to 8 years). At this stage, the 
child is able to use concepts as stable generalization of his past and 
Present experiences. His Teasoning is not logical and is based on 
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intuition rather than on systematic iogic. The intuitive thought of the 
child is mainly concerned with stages or static configurations and 
neglects transformation. The child talks about this or that momentary 
static conditions but he cannot adequately link a whole set of succes- 
sive conditions into an integrated totality by takirg into account 
the transformations which unify them and render them logically 
coherent. 

(4) The period of concrete operations (8 to 12 years). Concrete opera- 
tion means that stage of cognitive development when the child is 
able to direct his attention away from the static conditions and can 
focus on the whole set of successive changes that occur in the procese 
of transformation. At this stage the child can reason well. Transfor- 
mation could return to its starting point. Piaget has given a long list 
of operations which make possible the handling of numbers in various 
relations to each other, the arrangement of objects: into classes and 
sub-classes and the ordering of objects according to one or more 
attributes.: He has coined a term ‘grouping’ to describe a set of 
operations. 

The starting point of concrete operations is always the real rather 
than potential. The child of 7-11 years acts as though the primary 
task were to organize and order what is immediately present. During 
the period of concrete operations, there are some logical inconsisten- 
cies in the child’s thinking. Piaget calls this efficiency ‘Syncretism’. 

(5) The period of formal operations (from 12 years to adolescence). 
At this stage the child’s thought process becomes quite systematic 
and reasonably well-integrated. These qualities of the child’s thought 
process are evident when events are present. Reality guides his con- 
templation of possibility. He starts a form of hypothetico-deductive 
reasoning. The use of formal operations is what is called the con- 
trolling aspects of comprehending. 

The child at this stage in his formal thinking can free himself of 
the here and now in a lawful and systematic way. His wisdom. lies,in 
the masterful administration of the unforeseen. When an adolescent 
is faced with a problem, he uses formal operations to identify the 
variables that seem relevant to the solutions and then considers all 
the possible combinations of these variables. 

The formal thought of adolescent is of propositional nature. The 
adolescent using formal operations views the concrete data as induc- 
ing a set of propositions and he then applies operations to these pro- 
positions which are themselves primary operations. Formal thinking 
is thus inter-propositional and inter-operational and entails working 
Out propositions on propositions or applying second order operations 
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to primary ones. 

The development of formal operations enables the adolescent to 
transfer understanding from one situation to another situation. 

The adolescent shows a particular orientation to problem solving. 
He analyses and organizes his approach before he attempts a specific 
empirical test. 

The hallmark of formal operations period is the development of the 
ability to think in symbolic terms and comprehend content meaning- 
fully without requiring physical objects or even visual or other ima- 
gery based on past experience with such objects. Formal operations 
are the logical and mathematical concepts which are used in advanced 
conceptualization and reasoning etc. that is difficult to represent con- 
cretely. 


Educational Implications of Physical and Mental Development 

We have briefly described the physical and mental characteristics 
of adolescents. Now we will see how can these developmental charac- 
teristics be utilized in the school programme to develop harmonious 
and integrated personality in our adolescents. A few tentative sugges- 
tions are given below: 

(1) Adolescence is a period when a number of physical and physio- 
logical changes occur in adolescents. Physical energy is at its climax. 
The adolescent is full of physical strength. To utilize his physical 
energy some manual work should be prescribed for all adolescents. 
The new system of education has compulsorily prescribed work ex- 
perience for class 1 to 10 to channelize the physical and mental 
energy of adolescents. 

(2) Adolescents are anxious of their physical development. The 
school should arrange medical examination of all adolescents and 
proper atrangements of physical and health education should be made 
in every school. a 

(3) Adolescents coming from poor sccio-economic conditions or 
culturally backward areas should be provided balanced diet for proper 
physical development. The future success in life depends on sound 
mind in a sound body. The school should make an effort to lay down 
the foundation of sound physical development. 

(4) Adolescents are overwhelmed . by number of problems, parti- 
cularly of sex problems. It will be desirable to Provide sex education 
and moral education to adolescents to develop -positive and healthy 
attitude towards the members of opposite sex. 

(5) The most important function of school is to Provide conducive 
environment within the school for the proper development of their 
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mental abilities. The school should provide good libraries, -opportu- 
nities for free discussion and communuy service. The needs of adoles. 
cents should be given proper place in the school curriculum. 

(6) Adolescents should be provided opportunities for the develop- 
ment of their creative abilities through music,’ dance, arts and crafts. 
Divergent thinking should be encouraged. The teacher should pre- 
sent an ideal model through his dealing and teaching in the class. 
The teacher should help adolescents to develop positive attitude 
towards life. 

(7) Adolescents should be provided guidance as regards their in- 
dividual, educational and vocational problems. 

(8), Research is needed to develop a list of developmental tasks for 
Indian adolescents. 

(9) In the last we can say that education cannot be compared. with 
mass manufacture of commodities. The teacher must attend to the 
varying shades of differences in individuals. He must try to help the 
students to develop their potentialities to the maximum for the benefit 
of larger society. He should remain constantly watchful whether he 
was using his knowledge of psychology in a mechanical way or judi- 
ciously. It is for him to satisfy the curiosity of individual adolescents 
and the class as a whole. 

ASSIGNMENTS 

1. Define adolescence and give the significance of the study of adolescence for 
teachers-and parents. 

2. “Adolescence is the period of strain and stress.” Comment. 

3. What are the physical and mental characteristics of adolescents? 

4. Define developmental task. What are the developmental tasks for adole- 


scents? 
5. Briefly describe the theory of cognitive deyelopment of Piaget. 
6. Does the adolescent enter a new birth from his early stage of childhood 
period? - 
7. How is adolescence different from childhood ? 
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Psychology of Adolescence 


3, EMOTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


T. Morgan emphasizing the importance of emotions in life writes 
that emotions are basic, primeval forces of great power and in- 
fluence designed by nature to enable the organism to cope with cir- 


cumstances which demand the utmost effort for survival or success or- 


to add colour and spice to our living. If there had been no emotion 
in the life of the organism, the life would have been without any aspi- 
ration. In absence of emotions, social and family life would have 
ceased and progress would -have been checked. The word emotion 
has been derived from the Latin word emovere “to move out”. 
Emotion may be defined es the stirred up condition of the organism 
involving internal and external changes in the body. P.T. Young 
offers the definition of emotion’as “An emotion is disturbed state of 
organism: an emotion includes Visceral changes due to increased 
activity of autonomic nervous system and an emotion originates within 
the psychological situation.” It is expressed in love, fear, anger, 
laughter and tears etc., It involves feelings of jubilation or depression 
and impulse to action and awareness of perception. Basically human 
beings are creat: es of feelings or emotions.Our emotions control our 
behaviour. Emotion in the organism is a dynamic internal adjustment, 
that operates for the satisfaction and welfare of the individual. 
Adolescence kis marked by heightened emotionality. The history of 
world is full of the heroic deeds of adolescents, When many adolescents 
sacrificed their lives at the altar of freedom of the country. Heightened 
emotionality is evident from nail biting, tension,-conilicts, quarrels with 
parents, sibling and class mates etc. 


Causes of Heightened Emotionality 

(1) Change of roles in home, school andsociety. As soon as the child 
enters the adolescence, his social roles ‘and responsibility change. 
Change of roles requires adjustment to new situations in a different 
way. The adolescent has to change his old habits of childhood in 
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home, school and society. The change over to new pattern of habits 
creates emotional tensions in adolescents. The process of ‘weaning 
from total dependence to independent role with greater responsibility 
disturbs the adolescents. 

(2) Unfavourable relations in home. Parents in most cases are res- 
ponsible for heightened emotionality in adolescents because they do 
not prepare their sons and daughter to meet the problems of adole- 
scence. They do not change their own attitudes towards adolescents. 
They stil] treat them as children which creates rebelliousness in 
adolescents against their parents. There are quarrels with parents and 
siblings on small matters. 

Adolescent needs money to meet his demands of recreation, clothes, etc 
like other boys of his class. He becomes emotionally disturbed when he 
fails to meet these demands. 

Adolescent has to meet new social situation which disturbs him. 
As talking with the member of opposite sex and meeting officer or 
elders. 

(3) Social expectations. When the child becomes an adolescent, 
society and parents expect him to think and act like an adult for 
which he is not physically and intellectually matured. The adolescent 
fails to decide his status in social settings and failure to meet social 
expectations results in emotional disturbances and failure to adjust to 
new environment. The adolescent because of shift of roles has to make 
new adjustment in different social situations. He has to leave his 
accustomed patterns of childhood. He has to, learn in short period 
new adjustment. 

(4) Difficulty in adjustment to the member of opposite sex. We 
observe that in later childhood, there is little interaction between boys 
and girls. In adolescence there is attraction towards the member of 
opposite sex but the adolescent is not able to understand the correct 
social behaviour, how to make friendship with the members of 
opposite sex. These probléms create emotional tensions, in him. 

(S) Religious conflicts. Every child is trained in a special setting of 
religious beliefs and values. The child without questioning the au- 
thenticity of the teachings of his parents, obeys them but with the 
advancing age, he critically examines the beliefs and starts question- 
ing the teachings of his parents This leads to conflicts, in his mind. 

The Indian society is divided into several sub-groups, each follow- 
ing its own religious beliefs. One caste hates the other. The adole- 
scent is very sensitive to the feelings of hatred, partiality and nepotism 
in the society, 

There is a great gulf between the values and teachings preached by 
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the school and their actual practice in the society. The adolescent is 
disturbed by all these actions. 
ilures cause heightened emotionality so 


(6) School failures. School fai 
much so that many adolescents commit suicide, leave home and some- 


times give up education. 
(1) Conflicts with friends and family members. Adolescents come in 


conflict with their friends and family members who fail to understand 
them. Too strict discipline, restriction on movements and lack of 
of views are the chief sources of 


understanding their interests or point 
emotional disturbances. 

(8) Vocational problems. The most pressing problem for Indian 
adolescent is the future vocation after schooling. When he finds many 
adults roaming on the road without any means of livelihood, he is 
disturbed and permanent anxiety develops in his mind. Particularly 
those adolescents, who come from poor families and are the supporters 


of their families, are more disturbed. 


Symptoms of Emotional Disturbances 

There are certain symptoms which are evidence of emotional dis- 
turbances in adolescents. The teacher can locate these adolescents in 
his class and can provide them individual guidance. 

Symptoms. Excessive nail biting, thumb sucking, bitting the lips, 
scratching the nose, pulling or twisting the hair, scratching the head, 
picking the face, touching the face with the hand, leaning the face on 
the hands and rocking legs etc. 

Use of other mechanisms as aggression, in-attention, shyness, with- 
drawal and hyperactivity, also indicate emotional disturbance. 


Characteristics of Emotions in Adolescence 

(1) Complexity. By the age a child reaches in adolescence, he ex- 
periences a number of emotional upheavals and storms His emotional 
development becomes complex by the experiences he gets in his 
environment. We can not understand an adolescent by the overt 
emotional expression, but we have to fathom deep to understand him. 
The adolescent learns to conceal his true emotional experience. 

(2) Development of abstract emotion. Generally children show 
emotional expression in relation to concrete objects but adolescents 
can express their emotional feelings in relation to objects which are 
abstract or which are not present in concrete form. 

(3) Emotional feelings are widened. As the child grows he starts 
taking account of past and imagines of future and thus we can expect 
him to become more patient and able to tolerate delay. He gets 
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pleasures from what he expects in future. 

There is great shift in his social sphere. Now he starts making 
friendship with his classmates. The sphere. of his social rélation 
increases. He starts appreciating elder and younger people. Some 
times he is emotionally attached with a hero of his choice who may 
be a historical figure, politician, heroine or hero and other leader 
according to whose principles he wants to shape his life. 

(4) Bearing of tensions. Adolescents develop competencies to bear 
the tensions in different social situations. The emphasis: is on self- 
control. The adolescents feel a kind of inner freedom, freedom to feel 
and experience, in an intimate personal way. 

(5) Capacity of sharing emotions. The adolescents develop the 
concern about the feelings of others and an increased capacity for sharing 
emotional experiences with others. In childhood, children are not able to 
control their emotions. Sharing of emotional experiences reaches its 
fullest development when an adolescent is able to relate himself to 
another person in such a way that the satisfaction of the person is just as 
important as his own, It means he begins to love his neighbours as muph 
as himself. 

(6) Loyalties expand. Emotional development begins from the home 
environment of the infant and during adolescence it is expanded 
beyond home and neighbourhood. These loyalties are identified with 
peers and leaders of various fields. 

(T) Realism in emotional experiences. Now the child enters the 
period of reality. An adolescent can perceive and appreciate people 
around him. He recognizes the weekness and strength of one’s 
character. 

(8) Reviewing of hopes and aspirations. Adolescence i is the period of 
life when one has high hopes and aspirations for ‘his future life, 
Some adolescents work realistically to achieve their expectations and 
others do little to realize their hopes, they remain in illusion, and in 
the world of day dreams and flights of fancy which make them un- 
realistic. 

(9) Toleration of aloneness. The adolescents develop a feeling of 
aloneness. Sometimes they like to be alone in their home. 

(19) The adolescent learns to externalize his feelings in the various 
situations’ of external environment, he moves in. He can project his 
feelings on’ others. 

(11) Increased compassion. Compassion is the single quality which 
enables a man to achieve highest peak and the deepest reach in his 
search for self-fulfilment. Compassion means fellowship of feeling. 
It denotes an ability to enter into kinship with the feelings and im- 
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pulses involved in any sort of emotional experience, whether it be joy 
or sorrow. To be compassionate means that a person is able to enter 
his own feelings and appreciate the emotional feelings of others. 


Common Emotional Patterns in Adolescents 

Emotions develop out of feeling of excitement in two channels 
from the early childhood: delight and distress as iove, affection and 
fear, anger and hostility. We wil) examine development of emotions 
during adolescence. 

Loye and Affection. The emotion of love is very importunt in adole 
scents and is related to sexual impulse. It is the result of consequences 
of physiological disturbances. The emotion of love and affection 
develops from the very infancy in the life of the organism, Ta nuanc 
love and affection develop in concrete objects of his environmer 
inanimate and animate but in adolescence emotion of love and affec 
tion is associated with people and only occasionally with pets. The 
adolescent is able to discriminate people with whom he likes to asso- 
ciate and build up an affectionate association. Gilliland reports 
that childhood loves are not sexual in nature but in adolescence love 
becomes a source of pleasure. The circle of persons becomes narrow. 
The adolescents become very closely attached with one another be- 
cause of intense feeling of love. The associations made in this period 
are lasting. The maturation of sex is the chief source of newness in 
the lives of adolescents. Most of his conversation centres round the 
sex and its problems. 

Joy, Pleasure and Delight. During adolescence, physical condition is one 
of the sources of joy and pleasure. 

The first cause of joy is one in which the individual fits, or to which, 
by virtue of his capacities and abilities, he is well-adjusted. 

The second situation which calls forth joy in the adolescent is the 
release of pent-up energy, the more intense the pent-up energy and 
the longer it has been bottled up in the individual, the stronger will 
be the release when it finally does take place. 

The third common cause of happiness in adolescent is the feeling of 
superiority. Every adolescent feels insecure and uncertain in life, any 
situation that is opposite to these feelings, gives happiness. Passing 
the examination in first division, being elected to students union, be- 
ing declared first in athlete, sports or contest, gives feelings of SUP 
riority to adolescents. 

Worry. Worry is an imaginary fear. It is caused by a repeated re- 
hearsal of the situation feared. It is referred by some psychologists 
as ‘anxiety’ an emotional state in which the disturbing situation 
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does not accompany the state, but is anticipated in the future. The 
adolescents have the following types of worries : 

(1) School work. 

(2) Examination and test. 

(3) School problems as favouritism by the teacher, unreasonable 
home-work, lack of ability to concentrate, not knowing how to study, 
worry of failure, and inadequacies related to'their sex role. 

(4) Home Worries. Lack of understanding between adolescents 
and parents, illness of parents, difficulty in marriage, friends’ health, 
problem of money, personality weakness. 

Fear. Fear is an important negative emotion. No systematic work 
has been done on fears of adolescents in Indian conditions, Fear is 
learned from the environment in which a child moves. No generalized 
conclusions can be drawn as the objects of fear during adolescence. Some 
categories of objects are listed below which may cause fear. 

(1) Fear of material objects. Snakes, dogs, strange noise, lions, 
elephants, aeroplanes. 

(2) Social relationship. (a) Meeting with people in high offices, (b) 
being with elders, (c) being alone in a room. (d) reciting in the class 
or speaking from the platform, (e) meeting with the members of 
Opposite sex. 

Fears decrease with the advancing age of the child in number and 


intensity. 
Anger. Anger is also a learned response to environmental stimuli, 
It is social in nature. Hebb writing about the nature and source 


of anger and fear, says, “The fundamental source of either emotion 
is of the same kind, a disruption of coordinated cerebral activity. 
Fight and aggression are two different modes of reaction tending to 


restore the dynamic equilibrium, or stability, of cerebral process. . . . 
each of these modes of response tends to restore integrated cerebral 


action. 

(a) Failure of material object. 

(b) Teasing by teacher, parents, elders and peers. 

(c) Being unfairly treated. oer 

(d) Sarcastic remarks, encroachment of his rights by brothers or 
sisters. ; 3 

(e) Thwarting of self-assertions, insulting remarks, unwelcome 
advice, not being invited to a party and failure in activities 
undertaken. 
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Effects of Emotions Kana 
Emotions have profound effects on the life of an individual. They 


can make or mar one’s life. There are two types of effects of emotions 
which are described below, 


A. Good Effects of Emotions j i f 
(1) Source of motivation. Emotions work as motives which drive 


the organism for an action. Love, fear, anger and curiosity may help 
us to achieve our goal. Classical stories are evidences when young 
men sacrificed their lives for their beloved. Fear of failure motivates 
one to study hard for the examination. Emotions prove a motivating 


agent to further our action towards goal. _ 
(2) Source of enjoyment. Pent-up emotional feelings and routine 


activities create monotony in the individual. Emotions particularly 
positive add enjoyment in our life. They add excitement. Adoles- 
cents read novels, see movies, theatres and T.V. etc., which overcome 
the deficiency of emotional excitement. 

(3) Source of strength and endurance to body. Emotions give strength 
to our body. An individual can do unusual work under emotional 
excitement which appears difficult in normal conditions. As an 
illustration : An individual chased by a dog can jumpaS ft high 
wall which he can not jump in normal condition. Emotions give 
strength and endurance to our body. Fatigue does not set in during 
the emotional state. If a child loves his subject, he can work hours 
together without any sign of fatigue. 


B. Bad Effects of Emotions — 

The emotions also have damaging effects on the behaviour of the 
individual. The most damaging effect of emotions is on the physique 
of the individual. Constant emotional tension may cause lack of 
sleep, restlessness, headache, chronic fatigue, insomnia and lack of 
appetite. 

Kublen in 1952 conducted research on the effects of continuous 
emotional tension. He reported that emotional tensions affect the 
efficiency of the individual, shifts of moods and inconsistency in be- 
haviour. It also affects the memory. Forgetting increases in emotio- 
nal state. The individual can not reason, think and concentrate on a 
problem. Constant emotional pressure disturbs learning ability. Fear, 
and INESE etc, cause the most power ful effect on thought process— 
moodiness, and irritability etc. They bring change in our attitudes 
towards life. Negative emotional experiences for a long period disturb the 
total personality of an individual and may lead to neuroticism. 
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Control and Training of Emotions 

Developing proper emotions and controlling them is very essential 
objective of education during adolescence, Meeting social demands as 
well as to eliminate the damaging effects of the emotions on attitudes, 
habits, behaviour and physical well-being, control of emotions is 
essential. Control does not mean repression but it means learning to 
approach a social situation with rational attitude and repression of 
those emotions which are socially unacceptable. The teacher can play an 
important role to reduce pressures that interfere with the child’s emotional 
development. de BLE 

(1) Proper training. Parents, teachers and social workers may use 
devices and methods to control fears of inadequacy in various situa- 
tions by developing competencies and skills in some activity in which 
adolescents are interested to create self-confidence which helps to 
meet different situations of life boldly. The teacher should empha- 
size the interpersonal relationship for the facilitation of learning. 

(2) Development of resistance. Adolescents should be encouraged 
to examine critically the causes of their failures and ‘frustration etc., 
and teacher should develop resistance to frustations. Thwarting 
should be properly rationalized. 

(3) Guidance and counselling. Adolescence is a period when indivi- 
dual is overwhelmed by a number of simultaneous developments, 
therefore,to meet this situation proper guidance is needed in this 
period. 

(4) Proper understanding. Parents and teachers should change their 
attitude towards adolescents. They should provide proper environ- 
ment for the expression of pent-up feelings. Fair treatment, sympa- 
thy, cooperation and freedom of action within a reasonable limit 
should be given to adolescent and unnecessary restriction should nct 
be imposed. A variety of interests should be developed to avoid 
frustration. Teach the adolescents to relax by providing opportunity 
for hobbies, curricular activities, catharsis through play, free discus- 
sion, and dramas etc. 

The teacher and the school can encourage the development of 
affective maturity in adolescents by providing them: 

(a) Skills that will enable the child to deal effectively with the 
threatening aspects of his environment. 

(b) The teacher should provide in class and school an atmosphere 
that permits the adolescent to admit the feelings he is experiencing. 

(c) School should provide identification of proper model and con- 
structive ways of expressing feelings. Adolescents should be trained 
in self-control of emotions. They should be provided with a variety 
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of opportunities to participate in activities leading toward the accep- 
tance of responsibility. This participation by adolescents will foster 


a spirit of tolerance, cooperation, habits of confidence and spirit of 


fair play. An important method which a class room teacher can en- 
courage is to help the students to express their emotions in construc- 


tive ways. Students should be trained to express their emotions to 
others in whom they have full confidence. Verbalization of pent-up 
emotional feelings releases mental tension and-as emotions are put 


into words, they become diffused, less intense and manageable. The 
teacher must develop a clear recognition of the desirability of achiev- 
ing free and more constructive expressions of emotions which will 
result in progress toward the desired goal. 

(d) The teacher may organize picnics, excursions and tours of his 
students to provide them opportunities to understand each other 
and come closer. This will resolve many problems of adolescents 
which are created by lack of communication among the member: vf 


the class and school. 


4. SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 
Man is basically a social animal. His existence without social set-up 
can hardly be imagined. He is born in society, develops, works and 
progresses in society. Social development is very essential for proper 
adjustment in the society. The social adjustment,of the child starts 
from early infancy. The foundation of social development is laid by 
parents in the family The success in future social adjustment depends 
on parents and other members of the family who lay the foundation 
of social development. In adolescence the child enters @ quite new 
field of social responsibilities. The society and parents place upon 
him new demands which sometimes bewilder him and he fails to 
adjust successfully in the rew role. 

The adolescent has to make the 
society. 

The most character 
ence of peer group. Wit 
of the time with his frien 
adolescent joins, shape his 


following new adjustments in the 


istic social development is the increased influ- 
h the advancing age, the child remains most 
ds. The friends and type of peer group, the 
behaviour to a great extent. His interests, 
attitudes and values are influericed by peers. Studies show that adoles- 
cents in urban areas are more guided by their peer group and adoles- 
cents in rural areas arc guided by their parents and elder family 


members. 
The adolescen' 


t becomes self-conscious of his place in the society. 
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The adolescent desires that his peers should accept him and he should 
be respected. Therefore the adolescent conforms to the norms of 
peer group. The adolescent can do anything for the sake of pleasing 
his peers. 


Changes in Social Behaviour 

The most marked change in adolescence is the place af adolescent 
in family. In India a special ceremony is held to celebrate the entry of 
child into a new social role. Parents’ attitude changes and now they 
assign him social responsibilities. He is taken into confidence on im- 
portant matters of the family. 

The cricle of adolescent narrows down to small group. His interests 
become specialized. 

He starts identifying himself with adults and tries to do roles of 
adult 

The most marked and important development appears in his rela- 
tion with the member of opposite sex. In childhood, boys play with 
boys and girls with girls: while in adolescence there is heterosexual trend 
in companionship. The adolescent boys and girls form their groups 
based on their common interests and goals. The social group of boys 
are larger thah girls because boys in our society have more freedom 
than girls. But very recently in big cities, a new trend toward giving 
more freedom to girls is emerging as a new social pattern among 
adolescent girls. The adolescent boys and girls have a variety of 
grouping such as chums, clique. 

Friendship. Adolescents make friendship with those who conform 
to their standard and possess the personality traits they like. The 
number of friends decreases but the affiliation becomes more perma- 
nent. There is interest to make friendship with the members of oppo- 
site sex. The adolescent does not tolerate the interference of parents 
and other members in selecting friends. Some times because of his 
immature decision, he is bluffed in selection of friends. The friend- 
Ship of this period tends to be permanent. 


Social Interests z 

(1) Parties, celebration, There is an increasing interest in adolescent 
boys and girls to attend parties, celebrations and fairs where mem- 
bers of both sexes meet. 

(2) Conversation. Adolescent takes interest in talking of various 
types of problems. He shows interest in social problems of wide 
variety. Talking plays a cathartic role for adolescents, 
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School and Social Development 

Adolescents need guidance in the development of healthy social 
relations and for this purpose school is the most appropriate place 
where a variety of activities can be organized to foster social develop- 
ment. The following activities can help in the development of proper 
social attitudes. 

(1) To organize social functions. The teacher should organize informal 
social functions in which students may come closer to each other and 
have an opportunity to understand interests and aspirations of each other. 
The students may be divided into smaller groups to discuss their problems 
informally. Social functions should be organised in such a way that must 
cater to the needs of all types of students. 

(2) To arrange excursions and tips. Excursions and outings provide 
more opportunity for informal conversations and close contact with each 
other. 

(3) Games, debates and seminars. The teacher should organize group- 
games, debates and seminars to train adolescents to participate in social 
activities. 

(4) The teacher should make an appraisal of student’s social interests, 
social acceptance in classroom, socio-economic conditions and organize 
aclivities to foster socialization. 


Interests of Adolescents 

Interest means to make difference. It describes why the organism 
tends to favour some situation and thus comes to react to them in a 
very selective manner. Interest and attention are closely related. Inte- 
rests of adolescents play an important role in the development of 
their behaviour and personality. Interest is any activity that drives or 
motivates the individual for action. Interests are very important to 
understand the individual and to guide his future activities. 


Characteristics of Adolescent’s Interest 

(1) Instability. In early adolescence boys and girls have a variety 
of interests. Every thing which is new draws their attention. But by 
the end of adolescence interests stabilize. He concentrates on selected 
interests. 

(2) Interests in adolescence expand. No doubt, many of the child- 
hood interests are carried over and some are new ones. The field of 
interests expand with the development of intellectual and social deve- 
lopment. Adolescent starts taking interest in national and internatio- 
nal affairs. With the advancing age, by the end of adolescence, the 
interests become stable and specialized. 
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(3) Interests of adolescents shift in values. ‘Another characteristic 
of adolescent interest is the shift in values of different interests. The 
major interests of childhood may become minor and some new inte- 
rests may become major interests, 


Factors Affecting Interests 

Interests are highly individual actions. The variations in the inte- 
rests are influenced by a number of factors which are listed below: 

(1) Physical development. Physical development is very important 
in deciding the development of interest. If the adolescent is physically 
sound and strong, he can participate in those sports and games which 
require strength. But if the adolescent is physically handicapped then 
his interests will be confined to different kinds of activities, mostly 
indoor. 

(2) Sex differences. There is a great difference between the interests 
of adolescent boys and girls. The differences may be attributed to 
the physiological differences and cultural influences. Girls participate 
in those games and sports which need less vigour. Boys like competi- 
tive games of muscular dexterity. The differences among the play 
interests of boys and girls are not only caused by sex differences but 
by cultural conditions, educational level and environmental conditions 
are also important factors. 

(3) Environment. Environment plays an important role in deciding 
the interests of adolescents. It influences in giving the opportunity 
to come in contact with various items of interest. The geographical 
conditions and climatic conditions influence the interests of adolescents. 
There is a great difference in the interests of boys and girls from 
rural and urban areas. Culture also influences the interests of adole- 
scents. 

(4) Socio-economic status. Socio-economic condition of the family 
also plays an important role in deciding the interests of adolescents. 
Adolescents belonging to lower socio-economic condition remain busy 
in the work. They do not have money to purchase articles of games 
or books, magazines, etc. 

(5) Intelligence and play interest. Lehman and Witty conducted 
survey of interest in play activities as shown by gifted and dull adole- 
scents. They concluded that gifted adolescents participate in solitary 
types of play. They prefer games which involve rules and well-organi- 
zed system. They do not like those activities which require muscular 
strength but on the other hand they like problem solving activities. 
Dull boys participate in social games requiring muscular strength. 
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(1) Social interests, (2) Recreational interests, (3) Personal interests, 
and (4) Vocational interests. 


1, SOCIAL INTERESTS 


Social sphere of adolescents increases outside the home and neigh- 
bourhood. He now comes into contact with more people. He deve- 
lops an urge to communicate with others. Most of the time he remains in 
the company of his friends outside the home. He identifies himself 
with a group with whom he discusses different types of problems. His 
talks generally centre round the following themes: 

(a) Chitchat. 

(b) Discussion. Adolescents discuss many problems facing the 
society from every possible angle. Discussions are serious in nature 
and cover a wide range of subjects and topics. Discussion is more 
satisfying because it gives them an opportunity to freedom of expres- 
sion. 

(c) Arguments. Arguments grow out of discussion. A discussion 
starts out to be a friendly exchange of views in which each adolescent 
contributes his knowledge of the subject. When the point of view in 
a discussion differs, it becomes an argument. 

Studies have been conducted by psychologists to survey the topics 
of conversation of adolescents. It has been invariably reported by all 
the investigators that conversation of adolescents centres round sex, 
clothes, shady stories, vocations and criticism of home. school, adults 
and teachers etc. 


2. RECREATIONAL INTERESTS 


Recreation contributes to mental health of adolescents by providing 
them opportunity to express their pent up emotional feelings and 
ease their tensions which develop in class room teaching, in addition 
to all this recreation develops creativity and engages adolescent’s 
mind in constructive activities. 

Unfortunately there are many Indian adolescents who are deprived 
of recreational activities. Rural adolescents coming from low socio- 
economic status have less opportunities for constructive recreational 
activities. Girls in rural areas have even lesser opportunities than 
girls in urban areas. In the last two decades, recreational activities 
have tremendously increased with the socio-economic development 
and technological development in the country. 
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Changes in Recreational Interests 

When the children enter adolescence, there is an abrupt change in 
the recreational interests of both sexes. - 

Girls who used to play hide-seek, doll play, tag, jumping rope, 
now engage in recreational activities such as reading, movies, dance, 
group games and T.V. 

Boys take interest in Kabaddi, basket ball, cricket, foot ball, hockey, 

. movies, reading, seeing athletic contests and games etc. 


Types of Recreations 5 

From 12 years to 17 year, all types of games and sports are 
played by boys and girls but sports requiring physical strength are 
more popular with boys. Boys who ate physically stronger engage in 
games requiring muscular strength and competition. Weak boys 
engage in games of individualistic sort with little competition. Girls 
with strong physique engage in competitive games. 

Hobbies. Hobby is an activity in which some thing is created or 
constructed for the purpose of fun. In our country, adolescents in 
rural areas hardly get time to engage in a hobby. Their hobby is to 
help their parents in their occupation but in urban area adolescents 
develop some hobby to utilize their time and to get the pleasure from 
their own creation. Adolescents in cities engage in hobbies like free- 
drawing, gardening, writing, collection and photographing etc. 

Adolescence is a period of life which is full of physical vigour. 
Adolescents take interest in adventurous activities as climbing moun- 
tain peak, exploring unfamiliar places, fishing etc. These- activities 
give pleasure to adolescents because they are undertaken free from 
supervision of adults and full freedom is given to meet the chal- 
lenge. 

Reading interests. Reading in adolescence is very important from 
various reasons. One reason is that reading gives an opportunity for 
identification with the characters of the reading material. It gives 
knowledge and entertains the individual. Reading interest reaches its 
climax in adolescence. Adolescents in their regular class teaching 
read novels of their choice secretly. They develop a mania for read- 
ing novels, short stories,adventure stories and light poetry. Reading 
interest in adolescence is influenced by a number of factors such as 
intelligence, socio-economic condition, availability of the reading 
material and urban-rural factors and sex. 

Adolescents read books, magazines, comics, newspapers etc. 

Radio-listening. Radio listening is very popular in adolescents. 
They listen radio hours together without caring their food. They 
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pretend that they can study better while radio is on. Radio satisfies 
the desire for companionship. Radio listening is very much preferred 
to movies and books. Adolescents. like light music, sports news, 
serial plays, detective, mysterious and crime stories, humorous sket- 
ches, dramas etc. Preferences of radio programme listening is influenced 
by sex, age and intelligence of adolescents. Now-a-days TV, in India, has 
become a very popular media of entertainment and education. Socio- 
“cultural climate of our country is influenced by multi-channel T.V. 
programmes, T.V. has great impact on interests of adolescents. 
Movies and T.V. serials in recent years, have greatly influenced the 
life of adolescent. Movies are the best means for relaxation and 
opportunity to identify with the characters of the story. Movies satisfy 
the basic desires which most often are inhibited in social environment 
and operate as escape mechanism. Adolescents go to movies for 
entertainment, pleasure, amusement and to pass the time. They like 
action, suspense, romance and mystery. There is also an increasing interest 
in historical pictures as the adolescents grow in age. It has been reported 
by research workers in USA that there is same pattern of interest in 
adolescents on the three media of communication, i.e., TV, radio and 
movies. Sex differences are also found in preference of movies. Boys like 
romance, adventure, delinquency hews reel etc., while girls like romance, 
tragedy and social movies. Movies have affected the behaviour of 
adolescent boys and girls in positive and negative directions. Imitation 
of new styles of dress, hair, mannerism, love making techniques, 
delinquency and social reform and religiousness in movies have their 
effects on adolescents. 


3. PERSONAL INTERESTS 


Adolescents are more interested in show off than any other thing. 
They want to attract the attention of others by their muscular body 
and facial beauty, coloured clothes, styles of hair, and their gait. 
Social success in adolescence depends on physical appearance. The 
areas of personal appearance are the body size, hair style, face and 
nails in girls. The adolescents take interest in developing their body 
size according to the standard of the culture, they live in. He dresses 
his/her hair in new styles and makes use of cosmetics to beautify her/ 
his face. 
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Interest in clothes also becomes prominent in the life of adolescents. 
He wears multi-coloured and new style clothes. The adolescent girl 
who wears extreme in styles draws more attention of the people and 
arouses feelings of admiration and envy on the part of other girls. 
‘Adolescent learns from his experience in society that clothes are a 
major factor to make or mar one’s future. 

In recent years, we have been observing a strange trend in clothes 
of boys and girls. Boys try more and more to look like a girl and girls 
try more to look masculine. One can hardly differentiate between an 
adolescent boy and girl wearing modern dress. In clothes bright 
colours are generally liked by adolescents but choice of bright colours 
decreases with the advancing age of adolescent. New style and orna- 
mentation of dress as flowers, trimming, laces, embroidery etc., are 
used to attract the attention of on-lookers. 

Adolescents are also interested and conscious of physical health and 
its importance in society. They know the value and influence of good 
health on heir general well-being in the society. They become inter- 
ested to know as howto avoid diseases and how to develop good 
health. 


Problems of Adolescents 

Any period of change is likely to be accompanied by many potential 
difficulties. Adolescence is a-period of transition from childhood 
which implies many developmental changes. G.S. Hall has called this 
period as period of strain and stress fraught with many problems but 
other psychologists have laid emphasis on the cultural conditions as 
the causes of problems in adolescence. Problems of adolescence have 
been studied by psychologists since a long time but systematic studies 
were conducted for the first time by G.S. Hall in 1904. 

S.R. Laycock grouped the problems of adolescent under the follow- 
ing major tasks : 

(1) Adjustment in home, school, society and to opposite sex. 

(2) Freedom from home. 

(3) Adjustment in suitable vocation. 

(4) Developing a sound philosophy of life. 

Charlotte Pope made an extensive study of the problems of adoles- 
cent boys and girls and. reported the following areas of problems. 

(1) Teaching-l.arning relationship in school. Most of the adolescents 
face a great problem in adjustment with teachers. Teachers are rigid, 
conservative and do not change their attitude. Some adolescents 
reported the problem of showing favour by the teacher to some 
students. Students resent amount of home work. 
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It is unfortunate that our curriculum is purely theoretical and there 
is hardly active participation on the part of the students. Sitting 
passive in the class creates annoyance in adolescent boys and girls. 

(2) Occupational adjustments. The greatest single problem which 
bothers the mind of adolescent boys in India is uncertainty for future 
vocation. The problem, what will do after study? Haunts the mind of 
adolescent. There is another black side of the picture that is when he 
sees that thousands of adolescents are unemployed. The mind of 
adolescent agitates against the social order, and he becomes rebellious. 
It is further unfortunate that most of our adolescents study without 
future planning. When they finish their study they find themselves 
incapable of taking any independent means of livelihood. 

(3) Financial problem. If we recollect the problems of adolescent of 
pre-independence period in India, we find that at that time problems 
were limited. The problems of adolescent have multiplied with the 
socio-economic development of the country. The problem of money 
is sucha problem. There are many activities of adolescent which 
involve money. The adolescent needs money. He feels ashamed of 
begging money from parents. Parents are conservative in providing 
money for extra activities to their sons and daughters. 

(4) Home life relationship and social adjustment. Adolescents want 
more freedom to attend social functions but parents do not permit 
them to move outside the home. This is particularly in case of girls 
in rural areas, 

Second important problem is regarding parents’ high aspirations 
regarding achievement of their sons and daughters and when they do 
not come upto their aspirations there is consiant quarrelling among, 
parents and adolescent. Sometimes these quarrels result in dire conse- 
quences. Adolescent runs from his home and may commit suicide. 

There is lack of understanding between parents and adolescents, 
regarding freedom and money. The parents treat adolescent like a 
child. They never discuss problems freely with them. 

(5) Health adjustment. Physical health is very important factor for 
adequate social adjustment. Both boys and girls are very particular 
regarding their physical appearance. Those adolescents who are either 
underdeveloped or overdeveloped have great problem in adjustment. 
The important problems of this area are weak eyes, poor tecth, too 
short or too tall, poor complexion, headaches, frequent colds. 


Sex Education and Adolescent 
Adolescents have to live in the society; their development depends 
on proper type of social interactions. We can not isolate our adoles- 
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cents from social set-up. Social environment has many occasions when 
adolescents come to know about sex and its problems. The child 
comes to know about sex from early age of six. Surveys made by 
Ramsey ard Harriton prove that children cannot be kept ignorant 
of sex knowledge. The following are the important sources which 
provide sex knowledge to children : (1) Friends, (2) Literature, (3) 
Old People, (4) Movies, (5) Drawings, (6) Reproduction in animal life, 
(7) Physiological development. 

These sources and a number of other sources are responsible for 
providing knowledge of sex. The knowledge which is received from 
these sources is injurious to mental and physical health of adolescents. 
Many boys and girls suffer from worries and venereal diseases because 
of their wrong information about sex and lack of proper guidance. All 
teachers, social workers and psychologists agree that sex education should 
be provided to children, d f 

‘The provision of sex education should be made from the early life 
of the ch id itis the responsibility of parents to inculcate good habits 
in their chedrca and should develop positive attitudes toward sex 
problems. In our country, most of the parents are illiterate, they do 
not have the knowledge of sex problems. They are conservative in 
their outlook regarding sex problems. These illiterate pareats can not 
be held responsible for providing knowledge of sex problems and their 
solution. A very negligible percentage of parents can be called really 
knowledgeable who can provide sex education. But our adolescent 
boys and girls hesitate to discuss their sex problems with their parents. 
Our social values are quite different from western countries where 
adolescents discuss sex problems with their parents. 

tithe pr + circumstances, parents can not be given the respon- 
shiny of providing sex education. The second agency which can be 

i 42 guty is teacher, doctor and social worker. The doctor can 
impari physiological aspect of education. He can not impart social 
aspect of sex. The social worker can give instruction regarding the 

> . si vex in social life. The teacher is the only person who 
can competently provide sex education with occassional help from 
doctor and social worker. But all teachers can not be held responsible 
for sex education. Only those teachers who are emotionally stable, 
cooperative and have genuine interest in adolescent and their problems 
should be employed for sex education. Sex education should not be 
imparted in separate classes because then it will become the subject of 
mockery. It should be given non-emotional title as Personal relations 
of life adjustment or healthy hygiene. Sex education should form an 
integral part of regular curriculum. Various topics of sex education 
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should be incorporated in subjects like biology, home science, 
psychology, and sociology etc. Our schools should provide effective 
guidance in this area of adolescent’s lite. 

Studies conducted in USA show that 80 per cent teachers, parents 
and students want that schoo! should provide sound sex education to 
boys and girls of their adequate adjustment in social life. In our coun- — 
try sex education has been completely neglected in the past. We should 
change our attitude toward sex and its problems. We should make 
provision for sex education right from elementary school with the 
support of parents and community as a whole. There is no doubt if 
sex education is introduced in right earnest from the elementary level, 
most of the sex problems of adolescents will be checked. 


4. VOCATIONAL INTERESTS 


The child upto 12 years of age does not bother much about his future 
career but as he reaches 16 years of age he starts thinking about his 
future career, The choice of future career by adolescent significantly 
affects his future social relationship in the society and indirect progress 
of the country, In our country great revolution is taking place in socio- 
economic and educational fields. These revolutionary changes make it 
imperative to provide proper guidance to adolescents to take decisions 
about their future career, 


Factors Affecting Vocational Interests 

Several factors affect in the choice of future career in adolescence. 
The most important factors are given below: 

(1) Urban-rural factor, The community residence of an adolescent 
affects his vocational interest. Adolescents who come from rural areas 
generally aspire for low paid and lower prestige jobs than adolescents 
from urban areas. It may be because of poor educational facilities 
and experiences of rural adolescents. Even in the rural areas, there 
are differences in adolescents on the basis of intelligence, sex, socio- 
economic condition and parental education. 

An interesting study was conducted by Sewell and Ovenstein in 
1965 to study the relationship between socio-economic status and 
community size, They have reported in their study that adolescents 
coming from lower socio-economic conditions are exposed to poor 
stimulation in the sense that they have contact with people of low 
status who do not provide good models for inspiring adolescents for 
higher vocations. They are exposed to less number of vocations. The 
rural adolescents do not have opportunities of coming into contact 
with people of high vocations who can guide, inspire and provide 
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proper information to them. But it does not mean that adolescents 
from rural areas do not aspire for higher vocation, there are numerous 
examples in which rural adolescents have excelled their counterpart 
from urban areas, 

(2) Sex differences. Sex differences make great differences in the 
choice of vocation. Formerly in our country education of women was 
completely neglected, very few women studied who never thought of 
service, Acceleration of women education and their aspirations for 
equal access in vocation has created problems, Formerly women were 
thought to be fit for limited vocations but recently women have 
entered almost all professions with success. But in our country parents 
generally do not permit their daughter to opt for certain professions. 

(3) Father's occupation, Generally adolescent boys identify them- 
selves with the career of their fathers. Werts, 1968 who studied fathers 
occupation and career choice of 76,000 boys. He found that the sons 
of physical scientists, social scientists, and medical men tended to 
choose the careers of their fathers. In addition to the encouragement 
and inspiration of low socio-economic status parents to their sons 
plays an important role to select a profession. 

(4) Occupational attractiveness. Adolescents are led to make their 
vocational choice by the prestige, income, and social recognition to 
the profession by the society. Socio-economic class and intellectual 
level and availability of vocation are important factors which affect 
the choice of career in adolescents. 

A Survey was conducted to study the interest of adolescents by the 
author, The results are as follows: 

(i) Vocational interest. The adolescent boys and girls showed in- 
terest in professions like teaching, army, farming, medicine, business, 
executive posts, engineering, police, lawyer, etc. 

(it) Reading interests, Novels, dramas, stories of love and adventure, 
film magazines, autobiography, newspapers, technical books, historical 
and detective stories. Reading interests depend on a number of 
variables as intelligence, sex, availability of material. =A 

(ili) Interests in movie. Social, detective, suspense, serious, religious, 
romantic and historical movies are liked by adolescents, 

Implications of Emotional and Social Development 

The development of harmonious Personality of the individual 
depends to a large extent on his proper training in early childhood 
“Emotional and social development are very important aspects on 
whici, depends the future career of the child. Adolescence is marked 
by a number of developmental characteristics which create disturb- 
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ances in the mind of adolescents. The school programmes can utilize 
the developirg characteristics of adolescents in the following ways : 

(1) Sex education. Since most of the problems of adolescents centre 
around sex and its problem, the school can make provision of sex 
education. 

(2) Cooperative activities, The school should organise group games, 
group discussion, debates, dramas and develop social characteristics 
which are useful for successful adjustment. 

(3) Community service. A close relationship should be established 
between the community and school. Adolescents must be brought in | 

contact with real life situations. The National Policy on Education 
(NPE, 1986) has laid stress on the relationship between the school 
and the community to familarize the students with the problems of 
the neighbouring community and also to inculcate in them the 
dignity of labour. 


ASSIGNMENTS 


1, Identify the main needs of adolescent in ourc country. How can they be 
satisfied? 


2. State the characteristics of emotional development during adolescence and 
point out their educational implications, 


3. Explain the implications of social development of an adolescent for adjust- 
ment in school. 
4. Discuss the problems of an adolescent and suggest measures to solve them. 


5. Enumerate in brief the interests of adolescents and their impl:cations in 
schoo] programmes, 


6. What is the importance of sex education for adolescents? How will you 
organize sex education in schools? 


7. How is adolescence different from childhood? Explain fully. 
8, What are the physical and emotional characteristics of adolescents? 
9. List down the areas where we need researches in psychology of adolescence? 
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Theories of Learning 


(1. Pavlov, 2. Watson and 3. Guthrie) 


OU will agree with me when I say that we have schools in order 
to prepare children for different roles in the society. The main . 

Objective of school as an institution is to bring certain desirable chan- 
ges in the behaviour of children through the process of learning. The 
process of learning begins from the birth of the child and continues 
till his death. All living creatures learn. When the child is born, his 
mind is just like aclean slate. As soon as he comes in contact with 
his environment, he starts reacting and in this process of interaction 
of the individual and his environment, the foundation of learning are 
laid down. There is no doubt that learning occupies an important 
Position in the whole field of psychology. Psychology of Jearning is 
very important for teachers, parents, animal trainers and for all those 
who are interested in understanding, controlling and predicting beha- 
viour. 


MEANING AND DEFINITION OF LEARNING 


Learning means to bring changes in the behaviour of the organism. 
It is very difficult to give a universally acceptable definition of learn- 
ing because various theories developed by psychologists attempt to 
define the term from different angles. Learning in psychology has the 
Status of a construct. Construct means an idea cr image that can not 
be directly observed like electrons or genes but which is inferred from 
the behaviour of the organism. Melvin H. Marx defines learning as 
“Learning is a relatively enduring change in behaviour which is a 
function of prior behaviour (usually called practice).” 

The definition given above emphasizes four attributes of learning as 
a process—the first is that learning is a permanent change in behaviour. 
It does not include change due to illness, fatigue, maturation and 
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use of intoxicants. The second is that learning is not directly observa- 
ble but manifests in the activities of the individual. The third attri- 
bute of learning is that it results in some change of enduring nature. 
The fourth and the last is that learning depends on Practice and 
experience. Hilgard defined learning as, “a change in a subject’s 
behaviour to a given situation brought about his repeated experiences 
in that situation, provided that the behaviour change can not be ex- 
plained on the basis of native response tendencies, maturation, or 
temporary states of the subject (e.g. fatigue, drugs, etc.) 

Let us illustrate learning process with the help of a concrete ex- 
ample. Suppose there are three children in a class from three different 
religions, one is from an orthodox Hindu family, sécond is from 
Muslim family and the third one is from a Sikh family. They greet the 
teacher in three different ways one by “folding his hands” other by 
“salam saheb” and third by “sat sri akal” “You see, why is it so? 
It is the result of their early training and experiences in home. The 
early training has brought a permanent change in their behaviour. 
This type of change can be termed as learning. 

There are certains terms which are confused with learning such as 
instincts, imprinting and maturation. If we examine the behaviour 
of an organism we find that some behaviour of the organism is 
reflexive or inborn as for example we breathe, our heart pumps, our 
cells apparently team with activity, our knee jerks etc. All these acti- 
vities take place without the benefit of learning. As we move to 
lower animals, reflexes and instincts account more and more for 
their behaviour. An instinct according to R. Haber 1966 is “A pat- 
tern of behaviour, usually complex in nature which is found univer- 
sally among the members of a species, occurs without the need for 
prior learning or experience, as relatively invariant in form, and is 

_ reliably elicited or released by a particular and usually very simple 
stimulus.” 
Imprinting 

Another term which is confused with learning is imprinting. At a 
certain crucial time, some time after emerging from their cells, new 
born ducklings can be induced to waddle after’ anything from a foot- 
ball to an experimenter that is moving near by. This is accomplished 
by simply exposing the duckling to a moving object. If the timing is 
right then they will continue to follow these objects. This behaviour 
is called imprinting. It is not learned, but rather a kind of instinctive 
reaction that capitalizes on a tendency which appears when the time 
is ripe. It is the following behaviour that is inborn not the choice of 
what is followed. 
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Maturation 

The concept of maturation has been borrowed from biology. It 
means physiological development of the child. Maturation and learn- 
ing are closely related, for learning a definite Jevel of maturation is 
essential. Maturation is specifically used for qualitative changes in 
the organism which are not induced by learning. Krogman defined 
maturation as aging. Baldwin (1955) defined as “maturation is an 
increase in competency and adaptability”. Maturation involves the 
biological processes of growth and differentiation. Training without 
attaining a definite level of maturation does not yield good results. 
The learning and training should start when a child reaches an appro- 
priate level of maturation, which implies concept of readiness for an 
activity. The teachers and parents must see that the child has attained 
a definite level of maturation for learning. If training or learning is 
forced prior to the definite maturational level, the time and efforts go 
waste and do not yield good results. 


IMPORTANCE OF LEARNING FOR TEACHERS 


You may ask a simple question at this stage: why should a teacher 
study learning process and the various theories developed by psy- 
chologists to explain this process? Needless to mention that primary 
objective of instruction in school is to bring certain desirable changes 
in the behaviour of children through the process of learning. The 
prospective teachers have to take the job of teaching after completing 
their training. They must know the operations and approaches to lear- 
ning to develop better teaching strategies. The teacher can be benefited 
by studying the psychology of learning in a number of ways. He can 
understand the individual differences in learning among learners and 
can adapt his teaching according to their requirements by using diffe- 
rent teaching methods. The most important contribution of psycho- 
logy of learning is the concept of motivation. The teacher may know 
the needs aad motives of children at different age levels. He can 
motivate them. He can know the concept of motivation as developed 
by various theorists of learning. He can organize those activities 
which create interest and motivation in children. He can know the 
process of remembering and forgetting and can utilize efficient 
methods to minimize the percentage of forgetting. He can help the 
students to transfer skills and information acquired in class room to 
life situations outside the school. He can diagnose special difficulties 
of children and help them individually te-overcome these difficulties- 
Modern psychology of learning lays more emphasis on social psy- 
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chology of learning. The teacher can improve the social climate for 
learning by providing conducive environment in the class. Briefly we 
can summarize that more a teacher knows about the fundamental 
principles of learning, the more efficiently he can guide class room 
teaching—learning process. 


KINDS OF LEARNING 


Learning has been classified in various categories as learning of 
motor skills such as walking, writing, swimming and typing etc. which 
require the use of motor skills and verbal learning involving verbal ex- 
pression. Affective learning and cognitive learning emphasize the role 
of learning emotional responses and learning of facts, understanding 
of facts and problem-solving. It is very difficult to dichotomise 
learning into clearcut categories because one category overlaps the 
other. Gagne has classified learning into eight types in a hierarchical 
order as given below: 

1. Signal learning. 

2. S-R learning. 

3. Chain learning, 

4. Verbal associate learning. 

5. Multiple discrimination. 

6. Learning of concepts. 

7, Learning of principles. 

8. Problem-solving. 

(1) Signal Learning 

' Signal learning is commonly termed as classical conditioning. 
Classical conditioning was developed by Russian Physiologist Pavlov. 
In‘classical conditioning, unconditioned stimulus (Food) and con- 
ditioned stimulus (sound of the bell) are paired together and presen- 
ted to the dog a number of times with the result that when CS (sound 
of the bell) is presented alone it elicits the saliva. This modification of 
behaviour, causing salivation to the sound of the bell, is called condi- 
tioning. More detailed account of classical conditioning will be given 
in the next chapter when we will discuss theory of classical condi- 
tioning. 


(2) Stimulus-Response Learning: Operant Conditioning (Learning 
Type-2) 

The study of operant or instrumental conditioning started from 

ithe puzzle box experiments on cats by Thorndike. He placed a 
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hungry cat in a box and a dish of food outside the box. The cat in 
order to come out of the box had to manipulate a lever within the 
box. The manipulation of lever is a response that is instrumental in 
producing the reward, escape and food and for this reason this type 
of learning is called instrumental conditioning. Instrumental (operant) 
conditioning is more flexible than classical conditioning because the 
responses that may be conditioned are not confined to natural or 
innate responses but to a variety of responses. In instrumental con- 
ditioning the experimenter waits for the subject to emit a response 
that approximates the one he wishes to establish and then reinforces 
it. B.F. Skinner conducted series of experiments on animals and pre- 
pared ground for the use of the principles in human learning. 

(3) Chain Learning 

There are mainly two types of chaining : motor and verbal. Chaini 

means the connection of a set of individual S—R in sequence. There a 

sequences that are made up of motor responses like that of tuning on 

T.V. set or washing machine. There are sequences which are entire 

verbal as grecting. 

(a) Verbal chaining. It is a matter of connecting together in a sequ- 
ence two or more previously learned stimulus response (S,s—R’s). 
Our language is filled with such chains of verbal sequence as horse 
and buggy, boy meets girl and daddy and mummy are the examples 
of verbal chaining. In these examples first member of the sequence 
seems firmly tied to the second. 

(b) Motor chaining. The example of motor chaining can be given 
by a simple task of driving. The task of driving a motor consists of 
several learned chains of motor activities. Guthrie in 1935 described a 
case of motor chaining: 

A college girl developed the habit of dropping her coat on the 
floor. Mother asked the girl to get out of the room and hang up the 
coat on the peg. The girl enters house--keeps coat on, approach 
closet—hang up the coat on the peg. 

Another example of motor changing is unlocking a door bya 
child who has not learned the sequence of unlocking operations. The 
following stimulus response connections from the process of unlocking 
a door are given : 

(1) Key in hand, (2) facing the lock, (3) checking the key is right 
side up, (4) inserting it into the lock until the stop is reached, (5) 
turns it until another stop is reached, and (6) pushes the door open. It 
should be remembered that a chain cannot be established unless the 
individual is capable of performing the individual links. 
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(4) Verbal Associate Learning 

It is true that man is capable of a tremendous variety of perfor- 
mances with the use of his legs, hands and arms, it is also even 
more true that his vocalizations show an enormous versatility in 
socjal situations, Simplest verbal chain is illustrated in the activity 
of naming. 

A child is shown an object as a doll. The next times if he sees 
the particular object he will be able to say that it is a “doll”. 

There are two chains involved in this : 

(i) observing response Ss—R connection that connects the appear- 
ance of the object and distinguishes it trom other objects. 

(ii) the second is the Ss—R connection that stimulates the child 
himself to say “doll”. 

s————> R SR 
Object Observing Doll Doll 

Paired associate learning. When one learns a foreign language, it 
is not uncommon to acquire a large number of translation responses 
in the manner of give—donner or buy—acheter. The traditional 
prototype for such learning is the pair associate. „Sometimes used in 
non-sense syllables as Riv—GEX. The following are essential con- 
ditions for learning verbal associates : 

(1) According to Gross 1963, the learning of syllables or words is 
markedly affected by previous discrimination learning of both the 
first and second member. 

(2) Efficient learning of a two-element verbal association requires 
the use of an intervening link having the function of mediation or 
coding. 

Give——~—donate—~—~>-donner 

(3) It is difficult to separate the phenomena of learning single 
associates from those of multiple associates. 

Each link of the chain to be acquired must have been previously 
learned as an Ss—R, It means that a stimulus must have been dis- 
criminated. It should be readily pronunceable. 

Mediating conne¢tions between each verbal unit and the next 
must have been previously learned. 

1. Verbal units must be presented in the proper sequence : 

(a) whole chain at a time, 

(b) one after the other. 

(2) The learner must actively make the response required by the 
chain. 

(3) Cues may be used to learn verbal chains. 
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(4) Individual span of memory determines the length of chain that 
can be learned all at once 7:2 is limit of verbal chain. Progressive 
part method is most efficient. There is no limit to verbal chain. 
People have learned complete book verbatim. 

(5) There must be provision for confirmation of correct responses 
in the Jearning situation. 

(5) Type-5 Discrimination 

What is discrimination. In the development of discrimination, we 
take one aspect of the environment and reinforce selectively some 
response to it. When the behaviour shows a specificity of response 
to one given stimulus to the exclusion of others, we may say that a 
discrimination has taken place. 

From the very beginning, the infant acquires simple discrimination 
and differentiation among the objects in his environment. He learns 
the difference between a feeding bottle and a simple bottle. In learn- 
ing to walk and to talk, he differentiates more and more specific 
movements out of a mass of random activity. Discrimination involves 
higher mental processes. It is the basis upon which we learn to 
think and solve problems. 

Generalization. Watson conditioned fear response in Albert by 
introducing loud sound. . It was found that without further training 
fear spread to white rabbit, and other white objects. This spread 
of fear response, we call stimulus generalization. When after initial 
conditioning to some stimulus, other similar stimuli can also operate 
in calling out the same response, the process is called stimulus gene- 
ralization. 

Another example is of Pavlov's dog. If a dog is conditioned to 
salivate at the sound of a tone of a given frequency and intensity, 
other similar tones and sound stimuli will bring out the same sali- 
vary response. If an organism is conditioned to respond to one 
stimulus, it also responds to a variety of other stimuli bearing some 
relationship to the initial conditioned stimulus. 

Child learns the word “Daddy” in the presence of a given stimulus. 
He emits the same word to other stimuli ie, other men, old or 
young. It takes further conditioning to narrow down the response 
“daddy” to one specific stimulus. Out of this process of generali- 
zation, fine discriminations take place. 

Differentiation and discrimination. In discrimination, the empha- 
sis is placed on the stimulus side but in differentiation, the emphasis 
is placed on the response side. In discrimination, through selective 
reinforcement, we eliminate the responses to other stimuli. In differen- 
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tiation, through selective reinforcement of one of a number of related 
responses, we develop a very specific type of response in the presence 
of some stimuli. The two processes operate simultaneously in our 
personality development. 


(6) Concept Learning 

We deal with classes of objects as the stimuli, take the class of 
objects called tree. This may include all tall, short oak—mango— 
orange—since these objects share some characteristics in common. 
We discriminate them from other objects classed as dog, house or 
people. We form concept by finding properties which a class of 
objects shares in common. We learn generalization within classes and 
discrimination between classes. 

We generalize within the dog class of objects to include those of 
various shapes, size, colour, but we discriminate them from the 
class of objects like horse, tree, house etc. 


(7) Learning of Principles 

Learning of principles depends on learning of concept formation 
and other forms of learning. Principles show regular relationship 
among two or more concepts. There is a large number of principles 
that every individual masters in order to function properly in the 
environment. Principles of grammar, science and mathematics are 
learned to work more efficiently. Most of the class room learning 
contributes to the development of principles. 


(8) Problem Solving 

Problem solving comes at the highest stage in the hierarchy of 
learning process. It depends on learning of rules. We will discuss 
this important topic separately in detail, 


THEORIES OF LEARNING 


Formalized learning theory developed in late thirties when propon- 
ents of various approaches attempted to build their own theory to 
explain the problems of learning. A theory of learning can not be 
defined to satisfy all interested persons. We can quote the definition 
of a theory as‘‘a provisional explanatory proposition or set of pro- 
positions, concerning some natural Phenomena and consisting of 
symbolic representations of (1) the observed relationshi ps among in- 
dependent and dependent variables, (2) the mechanisms or structures 
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presumed to underlie such relationships, or (3) inferred relationships 
and underlying mechanisms intended to account for observed data 
in the absence of any direct empirical manifestations of the relation- 
ships” (Learning Theories edited by Melvin H. Marx). 


The Role of Theory 

The formulation of a theory plays two important roles ; one role is 
that a theory gives detailed systematized information of an area of 
knowledge. It serves as a guideline to conduct further researches in 
the area. It produces new facts. It gives an organized knowledge of 
the explanation of behaviour developed by a theorist. It serves to 
guide us to explore reality which isthe ultimate goal of all sciences 
whether physical or social. 

The second important role of a theory is (a) to summarize or to 
describe (6) to explain. The summarizing role of a theory is valu- 
able because it provides economy of expression to explain the concept 
of a theory and explanatory role is also important because it explains 
the cause and effect relationship involved ina theory. Theories of 
learning attempt to explain the mechanisms of behaviour involved in 
learning process. 

Characteristics of a Theory 

1. Testability. The theory must possess the characteristic of test- 
ability. The first and the most important characteristic of a theory 
is its testability. If we can not test a theory then we can not calla 
theory scientific. Testability increases further possibility of verification 
of the theory and can be helpful in rectifying any error. 

2. ‘Significance. The significance of a theory is an important 
factor. If the theory is not of any significance, then it is worthless. 
The theory must contain relevant explanatory mechanisms to explain 
its points of views. It must be able to predict future events success- 
fully. The theory in order to be significant must summarize prior 
empirical data or innovative features incorporated in the theory. The 
theory in order to be significant for class room teachers must help 
them to understand teaching-learning process. It must provide gui- 
dance for effective learning. The theory must provide the knowledge 
of all types of variables which affect learning process, It must help 
the teacher to make him more effective by helping him to make accu 
rate predictions about the outcome of learning process. 

3. Parsimony. A good theory must be parsimonious, meaning 
thereby that must be comprehensive and must explain all aspects in 
simple language with brevity. : 
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CLASSIFICATION OF THEORIES 


We will discuss all theories under two broad categories ! S—R_ theo- 
ries and cognitive field theories. The detailed treatment which will 
follow in subsequent chapters, will be as follows: 


A. (i) S-R theories without reinforcement 
(1) Conditioning by Pavlov. 
(2) Watson’s learning theory. 
(3) Guthrie’s learning theory. 
(ii) S-R theories with reinforcement 
(1) E.L. Thorndike’s theory. 
(2) Hull’s theory. 
(3) B.F. Skinner’s theory. 
B. Cognitive field theory 
(1) Gestalt theory of learning. 
(2) Field theory of learning (Lewin). 
(3) Tolman’s sign-Gestalt theory of learning. 


1. IVAN P. PAVLOV (1849-1936) : CLASSICAL CONDITIONING 


Classical conditioning was discovered by a Russian physiologist Ivan 
P. Pavlov around the turn of the present century. He was basically 
interested in studying the process of gastric secretion in dogs. He got 
nobel prize on his research on digestive process in the year 1904. 
During his experimental work on dogs, he accidentally noticed a 
Phenomenon of secretion of saliva in dogs on the sight of the food 
or sound of caretaker’s approaching footsteps. The salivating process, 
well before the food was put into the mouth of the dog, was called as 
Psychic secretion. This psychic secretion was the basis of classical 
conditioning. He classified reflexes into two broad categories; physio- 
logical and psychic reflexes. Physiological reflex is an innate process 
which controls the amount of gastric secretion, depending on the 
kind and amount of food in the stomach of the organism. They are 
invariably shown by all animals of a given species Psychic reflexes 
(some times called as conditioned reflexes) occur only asa result of 
its particular experience. The dogs in Pavlov’s experiments secreted 
saliva on the presentation of sound of a buzzer. In our daily life 
situations we experience that sometimes when we go to market, the 
perception or smell of sweets, cause salivation in our mouth. 
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Classical Conditioning Experiments 

The basic phenomenon of classical conditioning is simple one. 
A great variety of responses are classically conditionable in our daily 
life situations. Pavlov restricted his experimental studies to the pro- 
cess of secretion of saliva in dogs. We will describe an experiment 
from Pavlov to make certain concepts clear. Food in the mouth of 
the organism produces saliva. When we put food in the mouth of 
of the dog, the dog salivates. This response, on the part of the dog, 
is natural and unfailing. Food is called as the unconditioned stimulus 
(UCS) and the salivation by the dog is called unconditioned response 
(UCR). The stimulus, food, is called UCS because it conveys the 
meaning that the response depends upon no special condition, un- 
conditioned response (UCR) is unlearned and implies no pre-condi- 
tions. During his experimentation on dogs, he introduced sound of 
the bell, a neutral stimulus which evoked no response on the first 
presentation. This stimulus is called conditioned stimulus (CS). 
After a number of pairing of CS and UCS, the CS is presented alone 
to the dog without UCS. If CS succeeds in eliciting the response 
(saliva) then we call it a conditioned stimulus and the response 
(salivation) is called a conditioned response. Model of classical 
conditioning is given below. 


1. ò Oa E UCR 
(Food powder) (Saliva) 

2. o PEE, aai: fine AA ae rc UCR 
(Sound of bell) (Saliva) 
UCS 
(Food powder) 

3. CS. E E E CR 
(Sound of bell) (Saliva) 


Classical conditioning may be defined as, “a process in which a 
neutral stimulus, by pairing with a natural stimulus, acquires all 
the characteristics of natural stimulus.” In the model given above, 
the'sound of bell was neutral stimulus to elicit the response of saliva- 
tion but by pairing it a number of times with food, it acquired the 
characteristics of food and succeeded in eliciting the response of 
salivation when presented alone at the third stage. Classical condi- 
tioning is sometimes called substitution learning because we substitute 
a neutral stimulus in place of a natural stimulus. Some modern 
psychologists have interpreted classical conditioning as signal learn- 
ing. Classical conditioning as a process reflects the facts that in the 
first phase of the experiment the response is made unconditionally 
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We will discuss all theories under two broad categories ! S—R theo- 
ries and cognitive field theories. The detailed treatment which will 
follow in subsequent chapters, will be as follows: 


A. (i) S-R theories without reinforcement 
(1) Conditioning by Pavlov. 
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(2) Hull’s theory. 
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B. Cognitive field theory 
(1) Gestalt theory of learning. 
(2) Field theory of learning (Lewin). 
(3) Tolman’s sign-Gestalt theory of learning. 


1, IVAN P. PAVLOV (1849-1936) : CLASSICAL CONDITIONING 


Classical conditioning was discovered by a Russian physiologist Ivan 
P. Pavlov around the turn of the present century. He was basically 
interested in studying the process of gastric secretion in dogs. He got 
nobel prize on his research on digestive process in the year 1904. 
During his experimental work on dogs, he accidentally noticed a 
phenomenon of secretion of saliva in dogs on the sight of the food 
or sound of caretaker’s approaching footsteps. The salivating process, 
well before the food was put into the mouth of the dog, was called as 
psychic secretion. This psychic secretion was the basis of classical 
conditioning. He classified reflexes into two broad categories; physio- 
logical and psychic reflexes. Physiological reflex is an innate process 
which controls the amount of gastric secretion, depending on the 
kind and amount of food in the stomach of the organism. They are 
invariably shown by all animals of a given species. Psychic reflexes 
(some times called as conditioned reflexes) occur only asa result of 
its particular experience. The dogs in Pavlov's experiments secreted 
saliva on the presentation of sound of a buzzer. In our daily life 
situations we experience that sometimes when we go to market, the 
perception or smell of sweets, cause salivation in our mouth. 
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Classical Conditioning Experiments 

The basic phenomenon of classical conditioning is simple one. 
A great variety of responses are classically conditionable in our daily 
life ‘situations. Pavlov restricted his experimental studies to the pro- 
cess of secretion of saliva in dogs. We will describe an experiment 
from Pavlov to make certain concepts clear. Food in the mouth of 
the organism produces saliva. When we put food in the mouth of 
of the dog, the dog salivates. This response, on the part of the dog, 
is natural and unfailing. Food is called as the unconditioned stimulus 
(UCS) and the salivation by the dog is called unconditioned response 
(UCR). The stimulus, food, is called UCS because it conveys the 
meaning that the response depends upon no special condition, un- 
conditioned response (UCR) is unlearned and implies no pre-condi- 
tions. During his experimentation on dogs, he introduced sound of 
the bell, a neutral stimulus which evoked no response on the first 
presentation. This stimulus is called conditioned stimulus (CS), 
After a number of pairing of CS and UCS, the CS is presented alone 
to the dog without UCS. If CS succeeds in eliciting the response 
(saliva) then we call it a conditioned stimulus and the response 
(salivation) is called a conditioned response. Model of classical 
conditioning is given below. 


1. UCS ers AENEAS IEI UCR 
(Food powder) (Saliva) 
ZCS aii 
(Sound of beli) (Saliva) 
UCS 
(Food powder) 
3, CS, o esata’ 
(Sound of bell) (Saliva) 


Classical conditioning may be defined as, “a process in which a 
neutral stimulus, by pairing with a natural stimulus, acquires all 
the characteristics of natural stimulus.” In the model given above, 
the sound of bell was neutral stimulus to elicit the response of saliva- 
tion but by pairing it a number of times with food, it acquired the 
characteristics of food and succeeded in eliciting the response of 
salivation when presented alone at the third stage. Classical condi- 
tioning is sometimes called substitution learning because we substitute 
a neutral stimulus in place of a natural stimulus. Some modern 
psychologists have interpreted classical conditioning as signal learn- 
ing. Classical conditioning as a process reflects the facts that in the 
first phase of the experiment the response is made unconditionally 
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to the UCS: that isthe response is not conditional to any special 
training but is natural. Response to the conditioned stimulus (CS), 
onthe other hand, depends on pairing it with unconditioned stimulus 
(UCS). Conditioned stimulus (CS) is a sigaal that unconditioned 
stimulus (UCS) is about to appear. 

Another types of conditioning which is called higher order condi- 
tioning goes one step further as shown below : 


Te eee iacavtanegtiaetages ses UCR 
(Food) (Saliva) 

2. CS UCS on. .ceesseseceesee sentences CR 
(Bell-++ Food) 

3. C814 CS? ooo eeeee cee eee eee eeeeee CR 
(Bell-++Light) 

4. CS* CR 


(Light) (Saliva) 

Pavlov conducted all his experiments under controlled conditions 
free of distractions in a sound proof cabin. The theory of condition- 
ing propounded by Pavlov is based on his strong views on mecha- 
nistic approach to learning. According to him every action of animal 
and man depended on machinery. There was no such thing as mind 
for him. The behaviour must reflect corresponding events in the 
nervous system of the organism. Explaining the mechanism of 
conditioning, Frank Restle wrote “In Pavlov’s thinking, the con- 
ditioned stimulus (CS) would set up a weak centre of excitation in 
the brain, and the UCS—UCR event would involve a strong centre 
of activity when one centre of excitation proceeds the other in time, 
the weaker centre becomes integrated with or drawn into the stronger 
activity and a pathway of some sort develops in the brain. At that 
time, presentation of the CS initiates the activity of the UCS—UCR 
complex and the animal makes the UCR. The theory states that the 
response originally made to the UCS becomes associated with the 
CS and what is learned is a CS—-CR bond of some kind”. 


Some Phenomena of Classical Conditioning 

Pavlov and his associates discovered several phenomena during 
their experimental studies on the gastric secretion in dogs. We will 
discuss important findings as reported by him in his classic book on 
conditioning. 

(1) Intensity. One simple fact is that gastric secretion is the function 
of kind of food (UCS.). There is positive correlation between in- 
tensity of the stimulus and magnitude of the response but there is 
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negative correlation between intensity of the stimulus and latency of 
the response. The more intense the CS, the more rapidly condition- 
ing will proceed and larger the CR will be. 


CO EE E ETERRA CR 

(High intensity) + (High magnitude) 
Latency is less 

OS Re prey AAA CR 

(Low intensity) (Low magnitude) 


Latency is higher 

It has also been reported that if the CS is too weak, there may be 
no conditioning. 

(2) Temporal relationship between CS and UCS. Classical condition- 
ing experiments have been conducted in control conditions in psycho- 
logical laboratory. Psychologists have manipulated systematically the 
time interval between the CS and UCS. It has been reported that an 
interval of half a second (.5 sec) between CS and UCS produces the 
greatest amount of conditioning. If the time interval is shorter than 
half a second and particularly if the interval is negative so that the 
CS follows UCS, a dramatic failure of conditioning is typically found. 
Studies suggest that there may be very different optimum interval 
for different responses. The following types of temporal relationships 
have been studied by psychologists for classical conditioning : 

(a) Simultaneous conditioning. When CS and UCS occur either at 
the same time or just following the onset of the conditioned stimulus. 


aici SONI 
ea ni emia 


(b) Delayed conditioning. Delayed conditioning has been reported 
as the most widely used temporal relationship It has been found 
most effective in establishing conditioning. This is called delayed 
because the onset of the UCS is delayed following the onset of the CS. 


came ep eh 
U CS ai aor] hee Rm 


(c) Trace conditioning. Trace conditioning is not as effective as 
delayed conditicning. I: is very difficult to establish, particularly 
when there is io..g interval between CS and UCS. 
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approach to the process of learning. We can summarize bis major 
finding as: Capacity to learn depends on the type of the nervous 
system and the repetitions of the activity under reinforcement. For 
learning to occur, one must have some drive that motivates for 
action. Transfer of learning is explained as generalization of 
stimulus. 


of Classical Conditioning 

Though most of the experiments on classical conditioning have been 
conducted on animals except a few on childern. Classical experiments 
do not have direct application to class room learning. The principles 
of classical conditioning can be used in the following areas of animal 
and human behaviour: 

(1) Developing good habits, Principles of classical conditioning can 
be used for developing good habits in children such as cleanliness, 
respect for elders, and punctuality etc, 

(2) Breaking of bad habits and elimination of conditioned fear. All 
learning is acquired in the social environment. Acquired learning may 
be deconditioned by using the principles of classical conditioning. 
Principles of classical conditioning can be used to deconditioning 
anxiety and fear in maladjusted children, 

(O) Training of the animals Animal trainers have been using the 
principles of classical conditioning since long time without being much 
aware of the underlying mechanisms. 

(4) Use in Psychotherapy. The principles of classical conditioning 
are used in deconditioning emotional fears in mental patients. 

(5) Developing positive attitudes. Classical conditioning can be used 
to develop favourable or unfavourable attitude towards learning, 
teacher and the school. 

(6) Teaching alphabets, The principles of classical conditioning 
are used to teach alphabets and four fundamental principles of 
arithmetic by using some concrete material. For example, ‘A’ is 
associated with apple, counting is taught with the help of beads etc. 


CONTIGUITY THEORY 


Stimulus-response theories of learning can be divided into two broad 
categories: S-R theories without reinforcement and S-R theoriet 
with reinforcement. J.B. Watson and Edwin R. Guthrie come under 
the first category of theorists, They are the two foremost contiguity 
theorists who assigned no role to the intervening variables of plea 
santpess or unpleasantness of the consequences of response in learn 
ing. According to them contiguity alone was enough to establish 
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connection or bond between siumuius-response (SR). Whenever a 
stimulus links with clement of behaviour (response) a connection is 
established in the nervous system, Contiguity theory was simplest 
because it gave no place to effect in learning. 

-2 J0. WATSON 

Great revolution occurred in the feld of psychology in the early years 
of the present century, People were fed up with traditional 
of consciousness and its method of introspection. J.B, Watson (1878- 
1958) revolutionized the theory and practice of psychology by bis radi- 
cal ideas Being convinced by his research on maze learning by rats, he 
rejected the consciousness and introspection as methods of study of bu- 
man behaviour as they could not be verified. He closed the gap between 
the study of animal and man. He defined psychology as the study of 
overt and observable behaviour which can be measured objectively. 
He had strong conviction that behaviour can be explained in terms 
of stimulus response (S—R) connections in the brain. He published 
his first book “Psychology As the Behaviourist Views h” in 1913 in 
which he advocated his points of view rogarding behaviour. 

WATSON’S THEORY OF LEARNING 
Watson developed a simple theory of learning. He proposed that 
when a stimulus and response occur at the same time in close com- 
tiguity, the connection between them is strengthened. The strength of 
Connection between stimulus—response (S—R) depends upon the 
frequency of SR repetitions, This theory was like Thorndike’s 
theory in respect of its claim that learning consists of strengthen- 
ing S~R connections but there was one difference that for Watson 
there was no law of effect, there was no reinforcement but there was 
A very important law of frequency. He emphasized the importance of 
frequency or exercise in learning. 

Watson's theory was primarily a protest against Thorndike’s 
theory. He said that Thorndike’s law of effect was mentalistic in 
ature, nothing but an updated version of the old bedonistic principle 
of behaviour, 

The second law which hé proposed is of recency. The mont recent 
fesponse is strengthened more by its frequent cocurrence than is aa 
tarlier response. He made conditioning the basis for earning. Leara- 
ing for him is the shifting of old responses to new stimuli, Watson 
had great influence on psychology. He developed objective method 
Of stodying behaviour, He convined paychologists that the real 
explanation of bahaviour lies in nervous system. He popularized theory 
of conditioning in America, « 
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approach to the process of learning. We can summarize his major 
finding as: Capacity to learn depends on the type of the nervous 
system and the repetitions of the activity under reinforcement. For 
learning to occur, one must have some drive that motivates for 
action. Transfer of learning is explained as generalization of 
stimulus. 

Application of Classical Conditioning 

` Though most of the experiments on classical conditioning have been 
conducted on animals except a few on childern. Classical experiments 
do not have direct application to class room learning. The principles 
of classical conditioning can be used in the following areas of animal ` 
and human behaviour: 

(1) Developing good habits. Principles of classical conditioning can 
be used for developing good habits in children such as cleanliness, 
respect for elders, and punctuality etc. 

(2) Breaking of bad habits and elimination of conditioned fear. All 
learning is acquired in the social environment. Acquired learning may 
be deconditioned by using the principles of classical conditioning. 
Principles of classical conditioning can be used to deconditioning 
anxiety and fear in maladjusted children. 

(3) Training of the animals. Animal trainers have been using the 
principles of classical conditioning since long time without being much 
aware of the underlying mechanisms. 

(4) Use in Psychotherapy. The principles of classical conditioning 
are used in deconditioning emotional fears in mental patients. 

(5) Developing positive attitudes. Classical conditioning can be used 
to develop favourable or unfavourable attitude towards learning, 
teacher and the school. 

(6) Teaching alphabets. The principles of classical conditioning 
are used to teach alphabets and four fundamental principles of 
arithmetic by using some concrete material. For example, ‘A’ is 
associated with apple, counting is taught with the help of beads ete. 


CONTIGUITY THEORY 


Stimulus-response theories of learning can be divided into two broad 
categories: S-R theories without reinforcement and S-R theories 
with reinforcement. J.B. Watson and Edwin R. Guthrie come under 
the first category of theorists. They are the two foremost contiguity 
theorists who assigned no role to the intervening variables of plea- 
santness or unpleasantness of the consequences of response in learn- 
ing. According to them contiguity alone was enough to establish 
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connection or bond between stimuiius-response (S-R). Whenever a 
stimulus links with element of behaviour (response) a connection is 
established ın the nervous system. Contiguity theory was simplest 
because it gave no place to effect in learning. 

: 2. J.B. WATSON 

Great revolution occurred in the field of psychology in the early years 
of the present century. People were fed up with traditional psychology 
of consciousness and its method of introspection. J.B. Watson (1878- 
1958) revolutionized the theory and practice of psychology by his radi- 
cal ideas. -Being convinced by his research on maze learning by rats, he 
rejected the consciousness and introspection as methods of study of hu- 
man behaviour as they could not be verified. He closed the gap between 
the study of animal and man. He defined psychology as the study of - 
overt and observable behaviour which can be measured. objectively. 
He had strong conviction that behaviour can be explained in terms 
of stimulus response (S—R) connections in the brain. He published 
his. first book “Psychology As the Behaviourist Views It” in 1913 in 
which he advocated his points of view _tegarding behaviour. 


WATSON’S THEORY OF LEARNING 

Watson developed a simple theory of learning. He proposed that 
when a stimulus and response occur at the same time in close con- 
tiguity, the connection between them is strengthened. The strength of 
connection between stimulus—response (S—R) depends upon the 
frequency of S—R repetitions. This theory was like Thorndike’s 
theory in respect of its claim that learning consists of strengthen- ` 
ing S—R connections but there was one difference that for Watson 
there was no law of effect, there was no reinforcement but there was 
a very important law of frequency.. He emphasized the importance of 
frequency or exercise in learning. 

Watson’s theory was primarily a protest against Thorndike’s 
theory. He said that Thorndike’s law of effect was mentalistic in 
nature, nothing but an updated version of the old hedonistic principle 
of behaviour. 

The second law which he proposed is of recency. The most recent 
response is strengthened more by its frequent occurrence than is an _ 
Carlier response. He made conditioning the basis for learning.. Learn- 4 
ing for him is the shifting of old responses to new stimuli. Watson 
had great influence on psychology. He developed objective method 
of studying behaviour. He convined psychologists that the real 
explanation of bahaviour lies in nervous system. He popularized theory 
of conditioning in America, 
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Watson’s Contribution 

J.B. Watson had great influence on American psychology. His 
greatest contribution to psychology is that he brought psychology out 
from mechanistic and mentalistic warfare. He emphasized the object- 
ive study of behaviour. He accelerated the pace of behaviourism. He 
popularized the concept that nervous system can really explain all 
types of behaviour. He convinced all psychologists that for the ex- 
planation of learning, understanding of brain and its functioning is 
very essential, He emphasized that all our behaviour is learned by 
interacting with external environmental stimuli. He over-emphasized 
the importance of environment. His theory of learning is based on the 
principle that Stimulus—Response (S—R) bondage 1s the basis of learn- 
ing and all types of learning can be reduced to S-R connections. He 
spread and motivated researches on conditioning in America. His 
theory of learning had great impact on the educational system in 
America, For example, emphasis was laid on providing conducive 
environment in school for efficient and permanent learning. Sufficient 
practice and exercise were given to make the bondages between S—R 
permanent. 


3. E.R. GUTHRIE 


ER. Guthrie (1886-1959) of Washington University was the most 
leading advocate of Stimulus-Response (S-R) theory of association by 
contiguity. He defined contiguity principle “A combination of stimuli 
which has accompanied a moyement, will on its recurrence tend to be 
followed by that movement”. He developed his own theory of tarn- 
ing similar to J.B. Watson but he rejected the law of frequency deve- 
loped by Watson in favour of a principle of postermity. Watson had 
' supplemented the principle of frequency with recenc according to 
which the last in series of responses elicited by a given stimulus, all 
other things being equal; tended to be evoked most readily when the 
stimulus was next presented. The principle of postermity emphasized 
that only the last response in the series which was connected to the 
stimulus is important. Guthrie, as a matter of fact, elaborated Wat- 
son’s views of behaviour in general and of learning in particular. 

He conducted a series of experiments on cats in puzzle boxes. He 
proved that for connection of S-R only one trial was thought to be 
necessary to give the conditioned stimulus full strength but practice 
is useful because it helps to knit-S-R bond together to form the larger 
units of behaviour that we call acts. 
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Guthrie’s Theory of Learning 

Learning theory developed by Guthrie stresses that the: organism 
responds to various stimuli by contraction of muscles and secretion of 
glands. These specific responses are called movements, According to 
Guthrie, an act is a series of moyements associated together by the 
law. of contiguity. We can explain it with the help of walking: it 
requires a number of movements of muscles and senses which com- 
bined together make an act. Guthrie rejected the theory of Thorndike 
saying that he was concerned with acts, not with movements. He 


explained his position on learning as, “Our position is that what is + 


associated is a stimulus and response. It would be perhaps more 
exact to say what is more associated is some stimulation of sense 
organs and a corresponding muscular contraction or glandular 
secretion. By calling them associated we mean that the stimulation 
has become the occasion for the response because of a past association 
of the two”. In order to test his theory, two noteworthy experi- 
ments are described as follows: 

Experiment 1. The first experiment was conducted by Guthrie and 
Horton in 1946 on cats in a puzzle box to prove that learning is a 
process of association and of nothing else. The experiment was a 
Aimple one. A cat was kept in a box with a small pole in the midst 
of the box as a release mechanism. The touching of the pole from 
any side and in any manner opened the door. The cat could come 
out-of the box and eat the food put outside the cage. The cat found 
the solution immediately and whenever put in the box, the cat repeated 
its previous behaviour. He concluded ‘that what any animal would 
do at any movement was based on a secord of what he did the first 
time in the past. Guthrie reduced all types of learning to association 
by contiguity in time. 

Experiment 2. The second experiment was conducted by Voeks in 
1954 to prove the theoretical concept of Guthrie. He used a bell as 
a CS and eye blink as the CR. He found that the subjects very rapid- 
ly acquired conditioned response. A typical subject might show no 
conditioning in the first six trials and then on the 7th trial showed 
the CR in full strength. 

Guthrie developed several fundamental principles of learning, the 
most important of them is the principle of conditioning. He attempt- 
ed to reduce all principles to this basic principle. The second principle 
of learning is the inhibitory conditioning which means that responses 
are inhibited if any other response occurs in between the original 
stimulus-response (S-R). 
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The third principle, which deals with delayed conditioning in bis 
opinion, is not conditioning at all. 

The fourth principle is that improvement in performance is the 
result of practice, Guthrie believed that conditioning takes place after 
a single trial. The emphasis on practice to strengthen stimulus-res- 
ponse (S-R) connection is for the purpose of enlistment of increasing 
numbers of stimuli as conditioners and not for strengthening of indi- 
vidual connections. 

According to Guthrie, a child learns what he does, Whatever he 
perceives becomes a stimulus for and response that occurs at the same 
time, Whenever the stimulus reappears, he does, what it did the last 
time, it was noticed in teaching children to read printed word. The 
child looks at the symbol and while looking he says. When the child 
notices these symbols in future, he tends to say them correctly be- 
cause of stimulus-response (S-R) connection. The principle of asso- 
ciation by continguity is important to analyse emotional responses 
of human beings in daily life. The emotional responses of school 
children are very significant in the teaching-learning process. When 
feeling of fear is generalized to all those things of the school situa- 
tions of which the child is aware at that time, subject matter, the 
teacher otc, If, on the other hand, a teacher makes the students feel 
good it means he is making the students to like school and enjoy 
learning. 

Guthrie developed no separate concept of motivation, for him 
stimuli are motives. Stimulation may be from within or without which 
arouses the learner and causes him to respond in many ways. The 
teacher should not teach when the students are absorbed in thcir own 
affairs or when the teacher is not able to atiract the attention of the 
students. Guthrie did not believe that goals or purposes determine 
activity in any future sense. 

According to contiguity, forgetting is simply to do something clse 
We forget not by disuse but by other learning. It belicves in inter- 
ference theory of forgetting. Guthrie was quite hopeful of the possibi- 
lities of transfer knowledge from one situation to another by way of 
giving practice in that specific area of knowledge or by providing 
practice in wide variety of situations that are generally like the situa- 
tion in which performance is expected in future. 

Contribution of Guthrie 

Guthrie's system was the simplest ore, He eniphasized the impor- 
tance of the overt stimulus and overt response. There is no place for 
annoyers or satisfiers and reinforcement in his theory of learning. 
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Guthrie's system, even being the simplest one, could not generate 
research; it was due to the reason that he had no research scholars 
who could carry on research on his proposed model, 

The other reason was that when his theory of learning was formu- 
lated, it stood outside the main stream of behaviour theory of that 
period. Tolman and Hull developed well-organized systems introduc- 
ing the concept of intervening variables, They attributed importance 
to the concept of motivation, His theory had an anachronistic quality 
when it first appeared in 1935. It was based on the principles of 
Pavlov and Watson, He explained behaviour in terms of Stimulus- 
Response (SR) connections excluding completely the concept of 
reinforcement, 

His analysis of extinction, punishment, habit breaking and other 
phenomenon had considerable impact on theory of education. His 
theory provided theoretical model for later workers, Behaviour thera- 
pists apply his methods of breaking habits in correcting deviant be- 
haviour in children, 


ASSIGNMENTS 


1. Define learning. List down fve motor skills from your experience, 
2. Give in brief Gagne’s classification of learning. 

3. How Is learning related to maturation ? Explain with examples, 

4. Define learning and differentiate between learning, imprinting and matura- 
tion, 

5. Why should prospective teachers study paychology of learning? 

6. Define a theory, What are the functions of a theory? 

7. What ts the contribution of Pavlov to paychology? 

+. What is the contribution of Watson and Guthrie to edvestion? 

9. Examine the fundamental mechaniems of classical conditioning. 

10. What are the areas where principles of chanical conditioning can be used? 
11. Define classical conditioning. Give in brief he application. 
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Theories of Learning (Contd.) 


4. Thorndike (S-R Reinforcement Theory) 


Ji the previous chapter we discussed the theories of three psycholo- 
gists—Pavlov, Watson and Guthrie who emphasized the role of 
contiguity o! stimulus-response (S-R) connections in learning, Though 
the sequence of theories is disturbed because Thorndike developed a 
theory of learning years ahead of Pavlov and Watson but it has been 
done for the convenience of understanding. We will discuss in this 
and subsequent chapters those psychologists who introduced the con- 
cept of reward (reinforcement) for learning to occur. E.L. Thorndike 
(1874-1949) was the first, American psychologists in Stimulus-Response 
(S-R) theories who conducted a series of experiments on learning with 
animals, He introduced the concept of reward in learning, Earlier 
psychologists had made systematic observation of animals but Thorndike 
was the first to study the subject of learning systematically using 
standardized procedures and apparatus, He is considered under 
reinforcement theorists. Traditionally, there has been less emphasis 
in Reinforcement theories on the control of stimuli than in 
contiguity theories. In Reinforcement theories more emphasis is laid 
on the control of the consequences that follow a response, Responses 
which are followed by satisfaction or pleasure are reinforced and be- 
come more probable in future, All learning, according to Thorndike, 
is the formation of bonds or connections between Stimuius—Response 
(S-R). The process of forming connections depends on a number of 
variables which operate in the enviroment and the organism, He 
conducted several experiments on cats in the puzzle box. He formu- 
lated three basic laws and five supplementary principles of learning 
on the basis of his experimental study of cat’s behaviour in the puzzle 
box. 


The Puzzle Box Experiment 
Thorndike’s classical experiments on cat in the puzzle box are 
widely known and often quoted in psychology of learning. The experi- 
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mental setup was very simple. A hungry cət was confined in a puzzle box 
and outside the box a dish of food was kept. The cat had to pull a string 
to come out of the box. The cat, in the box, made several random 
movements of jumping, dashing and running to get out of the box. 
The cat at last succeeded in pulling the string. The door of the puzzle 
box opened, the cat came out and ate the food. He promptly put the 
cat in the box for the next trial. The cat again gave a lot of frantic 
behaviour but it soon succeeded in pulling the string. Over a series 
of successive trials, the cat became increasingly efficient in getting out 
of the box. The number of errors reduced slowly on subsequent trials. 
Thorndike’s cat showed slow, gradual and continuous improvement 
in performance over successive trials. He concluded that learning of 
cat in the puzzle box can be explained in terms of formation of 
direct connection between the stimulus and the response. He analysed 
the learning of cat in the puzzle box and emphasized two important 
factors for learning to occur: one is that the cat should be hungry, 
meaning, that there should be some motivation in the cat for learning 
and the second factor is food which is also necessary to satisty the hunger 
of the cat. 


BASIC LAWS OF LEARNING 


(1) The Law of Effect ~ 

Learning occurs if and only if the response has some effect on the 
environment. The law of effect maintains that when modifiable. con- 
nection between Stimulus Response (S—R) has been made. it was 
strengthened if it resulted in satisfaction and was weakened if it led 
to annoyance. But later on in 1932 he modified his earlier law of 
effect as “that satisfaction strengthens the bond but annoyance does 
not weaken it.” The law of effect had been under criticism by psycho- 
logists who complained that the law of effect has the flavour of the 
principle of hedonism using satisfier and annoyer. Thorndike tried to 
respond the criticism by defining the terms in an objective way; “By a 
satisfying state of affairs is meant one which the animal does nothing 
to avoid, often doing things which maintain or renew it. By an 
annoying state of affairs is meant one which the animal docs nothing 
to preserve, often doing things which put an end to it.” 


Class-room Application of the Law of Effect 
The teacher can use this law in the class-room learning—teaching 
situations in the following ways: a 
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(a) The class-room experiences should be satisfactory and pleasant. 
The teacher must enjoy his teaching work. 

(b) Learning experiences and other activities must be meaningful 
and understandable in terms of the personal life of the learners. 

(c) School experiences and activities must be arranged in sucha 
way that learners may have some degree of confidence and success in 
their work. 

(d) School activities should be organized in increasing difficulty 
order so that the students may progress without any failure. 

(e) Material should be provided in varied ways so that novelty may 
be maintained. 

(f) Guidance, praise and encouragement that give pleasure and 
satisfaction of knowing that he is on the right path, should be pro- 
perly used. 


(2) The Law of Exercise 

The second law is divided into two parts as: 

(a) Law of use, (b) Law of disuse. 

The law of use states that other things being equal, the more fre- 
quently a modifiable connection between Stimulus—Response (SR) is 
made, the stronger that connection will be. The law of disuse states 
that other things being equal, when a modifiable connection between 
stimulus-response (S-R) is not made over a period of time, the 
strength of that connection is weakened. 

Application in Class-room Learning 

(1) More and more opportunities should be given to the students 
to use and repeat the knowledge they get in the class. 

(2) To maintain| the connections for longer period, review of the 
learned material is necessary. 

(3) Drill strengthens the bondage between S-R. Drill plays an 
important role in elementary classes in the learning of multiplication 
tables, alphabets and meanings of words. According to Thorndike 
more and more drill should be given in elementary classes to streng- 
then the bondage between Stimulus—Response. 


(3) The I aw of Readiness 

When a modifiable connection is ready to act to do so is satisfying, 
when it is not ready to do so is unsatisfying. Readiness is dependent 
upon both maturation and experience of the learner. 
Class-room Implications 

(1) Teacher must wait till learner is ready to learn and should give 
those experiences which help to enhance readiness. Preparatory ex- 
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periences that will hasten the growth of readiness can be provided in 
primary classes. 

(2) Aptitude tests in various subjects may be spen to determine 
the thoroughness of learners. 


SUPPLEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF LEARNING 


E.L. Thorndike, in addition to his three basic laws of learning, deve- 
loped five principles of learning which are as follows: 


(1) The Principle of Multiple Response 

This principle states that animal or man may try many responses 
before attempting the right response through the process of trial and 
error. Trial and error learning involves many factors as motives, a 
difficulty or barrier and sometimes aimless attempts to achieve the 
goal, a successful trial, elimination of unproductive responses and 
consolidation of successful responses. 

The significance of trial and error learning in education is that the 
learners get wide experience and a chance to experiment themselves. 
They learn from their own errors. The teacher provides help to the 
students when they need it. Psychologists now agree that all experien- 
ces are educative including the committing of errors. Accori':) g to 
Keel (1965) all teachers of Arts have realized the importance of inde- 
pendent selection of theme by lerners. 


(2) The Principle of Mental Sc? 

Mental set refers to the predisposition to act ina given way. It is 
More or less temporary condition of one’s attitudes, feelings and 
interests. For learning to occur, positive mental set in pupils is an 
essential condition. The teacher can prepare students for various 
activities in advance. He can encourage them for participating in 
different activities in home, school and community. The material to 
be taught must be meaningful. The emotional atmosphere of the 
class room should be congenial. Students must feel that they have 
control over their future activities. Teacher's assistance to develop 
positive attitudes is very helpful for pupils. Pupils have been known 
to develop favourable attitudes towards learning merely on the basis 
of knowing that the teacher is concerned about them and that the 
teacher desires to be of assistance. 


(3) Principle of Partial Activity 
According to Thorndike, a response made only to parts or aspects 
of a total matter than to the totality is the principle of partial acuv!t, 
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In responding part of total situation is prepotent, for example, a 
baby will respond to his mother whether she is in night clothes or 
evening dress, whether at home, or on the street. 


(4) Principle of Analogy or Assimilation 

This principle states that when individual is faced with a new 
situation for which he has no natural or learned response, the res- 
ponse he makes will resemble an earlier response to a similar situation. 
The teacher can make use of this principle in his class room teaching 
in the following manner: 

(i) The teacher must provide similarities between the new and the 
old, the importance of leading from the known to the unknown and 
the useffiness of bringing textbook abstraction to life by relating 
them to the experiences of the learners. 

(ii) The teacher must provide identity between historical events and 
present day events. 

(iii) The principle of analogy is explained in unit approach. The 
Unit approach: individual learner makes decisions, grows and deve- 
lops democratic point of view. 


(5) The Principle of Associative Shifting — 

This principle states that any response of which a learner is capable 
may be attached to any stimulation to which he is sensitive. A com- 
mon school example would be reading where certain combinations of 
letters through repetition and reinforcement call to mind highly 
specific things. The letters H O R SE are attached to a large solid 
hoofed grass eating animal. Associative shifting may then cause 
these same letters to mean a device on which wood may be held while 
it is being sawed. The teacher can use this principle in the following 
ways: 

(i) Habits, attitudes- and interests that children develop in school 
inevitably from the working equipment with which they will perform 
their functions as adults. 

(ii) Respect for objective view point, systematic methods of pro- 
blem solving, concern for others and effective work habits should be 
developed in students. 


Thorndike’s Contribution 

Thorndike was the first psychologist who systematically conducted 
a series of experiments on animals to evolve basic laws of learning, 
His foremost contribution was to break down the mentalistic— 
mechanistic and man—animal_dualism in psychology. He emphasized 
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that behaviour is something different from the mechanism of the 


nervous system. The basic unit, used for describing behaviour, was 


not an idea but stimulus-response (SR) connections. He proposed 
that all learning involves the formation of new stimulus-response 
connections. This basic assumption was to play a tremendously 
important role in the subsequent development of learning theory. He 
also gave the concept of reinforcement, the idea that learning occurs 
when a response produces a particular kind of event like satisfying 
state of affairs. His main findings on learning may be summarized 
as that learning is the result of S—R connections formed in the 
brain and reinforced by some reward which acts as a motivator for 
repeating the same action. The transfer of learning is explained in 
terms of identical elements in two situations and forgetting is 
caused by lack of practice. 


5. CLARK L. HULL (1884—1952) 


C.L. Hull was professor of psychology at Yale University. He 
synthesized into a unified system many of the achi¢vements of his pre- 
decessors. He built a new system on their strength and avoided some 
of their pitfalls. His system of behaviour is studied under S—R rein- 
forcement theorists. His system is deductive, mathematical and 
testable. It was experimentally tested by a number of psychologists. 
He himself constantly changed it through publication of articles in 
research journals. We find the fọllowing similarities in his system and 
learning theories described earlier. 


(1) It is based on an association theory of Stimulus—Response. 

(2) It is based on survival model of life. 

(3) It is based on biological needs and their fulfilmen:. 

(4) His original orientation was Pavlovian. He was much impressed 
by the systematic nature and scientific aura of Pavloy’s theory of 
conditioning. 


Some Definitions 

(1) Need. It is a state of the organism in which a deviation of the 
organism, from the optimum of biological conditions necessary for 
survival, takes place. When a need arises, the organism acts in order 
to reduce the need, Sometimes, Hull’s theory of learning is called 
Need—Reduction theory. 
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(2) Drive. It isa general condition of privation in the organism. 
It is a common denominator for all primary motivations whether due 
to food, water, sex or any other cause. 

(3) Reinforcement. Hull explained reinforcement as “Whenever a 
Reacuon (R) takes place in temporal contiguity with an afferent recep- 
tor impulse (s) resulting from the impact upon a receptor of stimulus 
energy (S) and this conjunction is followed closely by the diminution 
in a need, in the tendency of that stimulus on subsequent occasions 
to evoke that reaction.” 


HULL’S THEORY 


Ifyou minutely observe the behaviour of an animal, you will find 
that mostly the animal engages in solving its biological problems. 
Consider, an animal that has a need for food. The animal reacts and 
suppose, accidently, it finds food. The food eliminates the original 
need and solves the animal’s immediate biological problem. What an 
elegant system we would have ifthis event, the reduction in need, 
were to serve as reinforcement and produce learning of the lucky 
response. The animal, then would be automatic problem solving 
system. Need would produce behaviour and the particular behaviour 
that reduced the need would be gradually learned. 


Basic Concepts 
Unlearned behaviour. Hull recognized the importance of unlearned 
stimulus-response associations. Unlearned connections are found 
more frequently on the lower phylogenetic levels than on the higher. 
Learning is super-structure built upon these inherited connections. 
The nature of inherited response patterns was forraulated on the basis 
of association doctrine. Hull developed an elaborate symbolism for 
his theory. The symbol SUR stands for the unlearned stimulus- 
response connection. U is an abbreviation of unlearned. The S and 
_R represent the stimulus and response components of learning 
respectively. 
The stimulus. Behaviourists measure the objective physical-stimulus, 
` their theories usually relate the internal neural activities to a response. 
For Hull, responses are conditioned to the neural after effects of 
Stimuli rather than to the stimuli themselves. The effective stimulus, 
in learning, is the trace in the nervous system caused by the environ- 
mental objects. According to Hull, the stimuli ‘in the object would 
give rise to stimulus traces in the organism. The first we might de- 
Signate S and the second s. Learning involves S and not the s. 
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‘The response. We may distinguish between tendency. within the 
person to make a/response and the actual response itself. If we de- 
signate the overt response R, we can refer to the pre-existing neural - 
activities which initiate the response as r. These internal response 
tendencies are not observable but inferred from behaviour. Symboli- 
cally the learned association, of S and R is represented as SHR. H 
represents habit. Changes in SHR constitute learning in Hull’s sys- 
tem. The following figure illustrates the distinction between various 
internal and external stimuli. - 


Organism 


External situation External response 


\ 
Ss s HR ' > R. 


Stimutus trace Response tendency 


Association bond =Habit strength 


Learning and biological needs. There is a difference between learn- 
ing and performance. Many factors can influence performance but 
learning itself is influenced only by one factor: the number of times, 
the particular response occurring together (contiguity) has been follo- 
wed by a reinforcement. 

Reinforcement. Hull believed that all behaviour has its origin in 
the biological needs which are most demanding early in human life 
and in the lower animals. The complex human behaviour is based 
on our biological needs. Reinforcement according to Hull is like 
Thorndike’s reward in one way: it is a stimulus which has the ability 
to alter the probabilities of certain R following certain S. When 
aresponse is reinforced, this means that it has been followed by one 
of a certain class of stimuli. Hull postulated that reinforcing stimuli 
were those which reduced stimuli uniquely associated with the bio- 
logical drives. 
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Hull’s theory of learning holds that association between S-R is not 
enough for learning. He is of the opinion that some kind ef reward or 
other reinforcement is necessary in order to establish the stimulus as 
signal. Hull’s theory is Reinforcemen theory of learning. He stated his 
theory in the form of sixteen postulates or general rules. Four of the 
sixteen postulates are explained below. The postulates have not been 
selected in serial order. 

(1) Postulate IV. The law of habit formation. Hull was interested 
in the formation of habit. He explained habit formation in the form 
of the following formula 

SHR=10—.03 N“ 
When a stimulus (S) acts on an organism (O) there is natural impulse 
in the organism which leads to reaction (R). This reaction of the 
organism reduces the drive present in the organism. 
SHR=1—10—N¢ 
SHR =Habit strength 
N=number of trials to form a habit 
a=empirical constant which is equal to .03 
Habit strength is a function of reinforcement. 

(2) Postulate VIII. The reaction potential. The constitution of 

reaction potential has been described by the following formula: 
SER=D XV, *K.xSHR 

where -SER=is the reaction potential 

D=drive 

Vi=dynamism of the signaling stimulus trace 

K =it is incentive reinforcement 

SHR=Habit strength. 

This postulate has been further described by Corollaries. Reaction 
potential is not constant, it varies from individual to individual and 
Within the same individual at different times. 

The greater the delay in reinforcement of a link within a given 
behaviour chain, learning and response—evocation conditions remain- 
ing constant, the weaker will be the resulting learned reaction 
potential of the link in question to the stimulus traces present at the 
time, 

(3) Postulate X. Stimulus generalization. - Stimulus generalization 
means that when there are two or more alike stimuli, they can evoke 
exactly the same response from the organism as was evoked by the 
original stimulus. The child, fearing a snake, fears a rope or any other 
thing belonging to this category. In the case.of qualitative stimuli Sy 
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| 
and S, the effective habit strength (SHR) generates a stimulus gene- | 
` yalization gradient on the qualitative continuum from the simple 
learned attachment of S, to R 
SsHR=SiHR X 10—.0135d 
where d represents the difference between Sı and Ss in J.N.D. A 
Stimulus intensity (S1) generalizes to a second stimulus intensity (S4) 
according to the following equation: 
S2HR=S,HR X 10—bd X V1. 

(4) Postulate V. Primary motivation or drive (D). According to 
Hull, motivation is need reduction. Primary motivation is caused by | 
food, water oxygen or sex privation which. consists of two components 
W) the drive proper (D’) which is function of number of hours of 
ood privation (h) and (b) a negative component (©) which is a posi- 
tively accelerated monotonic function of “h” decreasing from 1.0 to 
zero 

D=D’xz 


where D'=37.824 x 10—27,49 a 44,001. 


The fundamental relationship of drive (D) to one drive condition 
(food privation) is: during the time from h=0 to about h=3, drive 
rises in a linear manner. 


Hull’s Contribution 
Hull’s theory threw new light on learning process. He related learn- 
_ing to the needs of the organism. His theory of learning is called 
+ Drive-Reduction theory. Drives create restlessness and tension in the 
| organism. The organism in order to release tension is motivated to do 
some action. In the course of action, the organism encounters many 
stimuli, He makes a continuous series of responses. When these 
stimuli occur with a response, there isa chance for an association 
but the association does not take place unless the association is 
followed by a reward or punishment. 

Hull emphasized the importance of needs in learning process. The 
needs of all categories of children should be incorporated in the 
curriculum, Learning becomes meaningful only when it satisfies. the 
needs of children. Proper arrangement of reinforcement should be | 
made in school experiences. Reward and punishment both reduce l 
tension of the organism. He also mentioned certain types of reinforce- i 
ment or reward which are not, strictly speaking, drive reduction but 
are what he calls secondary rewards. These represent states which are 
not in themselves rewarding but which have been associated with 
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reward. Suppose, a child on various occasions purchased candy for 
a coin ot 10 paisa. The 10 paisa may serve as a reward and the child may 
learn to do things which get him a coin. The coin then would be a 
secondary reward, because there is no interest in the coin for its own 
sake. The coin.does not itself produce drive-reduction. 

The most important contribution of Hull is that he described 
learning in quantitative terms. He succeeded in measuring latency 
of response. Latency of response means the length of the interval’ 
between a signal and the response. Hull’s theory. had great influence 
on contemporary psychologists. His concepts generated a lot of 
research in the‘field of learning. 


ASSIGNMENTS 


1, What are the basic laws of Thorndike? What is their application in 
education? 

2, Critically examine the law of effect and its application in school learning. 

3. What are the main tenets of Hull's theory of learning? Explain its appli- 
sation in education with suitable examples. 
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6. B.F. Skinner—Operant Conditioning 
(S.R. Theory with Reinforcement) 


ISTORY of operant conditioning begins with Professor B.F. 

Skinner (b. 1904) of Harvard University. When he was a gradu- 
ate'in the department of Psychology of Harvard University, he wrote 
his dissertation in 1931 entitled The Concept of the Reflex in the 
Description of Behaviour. He made historical survey of previous 
studies and an operational analysis of the concept of the reflex.: He 
emphasized that the basic datum for the student of behaviour is 
simply an observed correlation between stimulus-response (S-R) 
connection. Reflex was adopted by him as the basic unit for analysing 
behaviour of the organism. He held that it is necessary to study 
something simpler i.e., the relationship of a part of behaviour (a 
response) to a part or modification of the part of environment 
(stimulus). 

B.F. Skinner is a practical psychologist who conducted several 
experiments on different reflexes in rats and pigeons. Finally he 
selected eating as the subject of his experiments because of its simpli- 
city and ease of collecting huge data in short period of time. 

He, developed his own apparatus and method of observation to 
study and analyse behaviour in asystematic objective way. After some 
time his approach to analyse behaviour became so increasingly 
visible and viable force within Psychology that most of the American 
Psychologists adopted his method of research in their studies. 


TWO TYPES OF LEARNING 


Skinner found that the procedure he was using to conditioning lever 
pressuring in rat did not conform to the paradigm used by Pavlov to 
condition the secretion of saliva in dogs. He recognized two types of 
Conditioning that are produced by different experimental procedures. 
In Pavlovian conditioning, the reinforcing stimulus was paired with a 
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procedure was referred by Skinner as type ‘S’ conditioning or respon- 
dent conditioning. He called his own procedure as type ‘R’ condition- 
ing or operant conditioning in which a response occurs spontaneously 
in the absence of any stimulation with which it may be specifically 
correlated. He called his procedure operant conditioning which can 
be defined as any learning which is based on response contingent 
reinforcement and does not involve choice among experimentally 
defined alternatives. The term operant emphasizes the fact that 
behaviour operates upon the environment to generate its own 
consequences. 

An operant is aresponse which isemitted by ‘S’ without any 
particular forcing stimulus rather than elicited by a reinforcing stimu- 
lus (U.C.S.) as in classical conditioning. An important distinction 
between two types of learning is that classically conditioned reflex 
may have zero strength in the. beginning but the operant can 
not have zero strength because it has to occur at least once before 
it can be reinforced. Operant behaviour is external. It can be obser- 
ved. Respondent behaviour is internal and personal. A corresponding 
distinction between two types of conditioning has beén given at the 
end of this chapter in detail. 


A System of Behaviour 

Prof. B.F. Skinner is known for his researches of collecting tacts 
and description of purely empirical relations. He is specifically inte- 
rested in controlling those responses that seem to occur with no 
direct stimulation, such responses are emitted rather than elicited by 
obvious environmental stimulus. 

He was interested in developing a science of behaviour. He had 
made frequent references to science of behaviour in his writings as 
the object of his efforts. His published work in the beginning was 
highly technical and was beyond the understanding of ordinary 
Teader. It was just after the second world war that he made his find- 
ings and theory of behaviour non-technical. During the same period 
he was making attempts to spell out some of the implications of 
Principles of operant conditioning for the society. He wrote a novel 
“Walden Two” a fictional description of a utopian society in which 
education and social regulations were based on positive reinforce- 
Ment rather than onthe technique of aversive control. The same 
year, he came to Harvard University. He taught acourse dealing 
With human behaviour. He wrote a book Science, and Human Beha- 
viour in 1953. The book summarizes the basic principles arising from 
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the laboratory experiments, conducted by him. His findings gernerated 
a number of research activities in USA. By the middle of forties, 
research using operant methods had become more than one man’s 
enterprize. Skinner at Minnessota and Indiana Universities worked 
with some talented students on the ‘theory of operant conditioning. 
So huge amount of research data was produced in short period that 
it needed some medium of communication to coordinate the findings 
of research studies conducted at various centres in the Universities. 
First conference was convened in Indiana in 1946 on the theme of 
“Experimental Analysis of Behaviour”. Every year annual conference 
is held to exchange views and to co-ordinate research findings of 
various centres. Many researches are being conducted on operant 
conditioning in USA and other countries of the world. 

In this chapter we will discuss the basic principles of operant con- 
ditioning and other phenomena related to it. In the last part of this 
chapter we will mention some of the areas of education where we can 
use the principles of operant conditioning. 


The Operant Experiment 


Skinner developed his own method and apparatus to study operant 
conditicning. He developed a simple apparatus, commonly known as 
Skinner box. This apparatus was devised, to 
study a lot of behaviour in short time in an 
objective way. A simple response of pressing 
a lever/bar was chosen as a unit of behaviour. 
The movements of the rat were electrically 
recorded and cumulative records of ihe beha- 
viour of the rat were obtained. The figure of 
Skinner box explains the mechanism of ope- 


Skinner box 


rant conditioning. 


OPERATIONS IN ~ERANT CONDITIONING 


Several operations are involved in the process of operant conditioning. 
Some of the important operations are briefiy described as follows: 
(1) Shaping (generalization, chaining and habit competition). 
(2) Extinction. 
(3) Spontaneous recovery. 
(4) Concept of reinforcement. 


(1) Shaping ; 
Shaping is the most important mechanism used in operant condi- 
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tioning. It refers to the judicious use‘of selective reinforcement to 
bring certain desirable changes in the behaviour of the organism. The 
basic process in shaping is successive approximation to the desired 
behaviour. The experimenter shapes or moulds the behaviour of the 
organism as clay is moulded by a potter in a definite form of a pot. 
The most striving and significant contribution of Skinner is the deve- 
lopment of a technique to shape the complex behaviour by systema- 
tically reinforcing closer approximations to the desired behaviour. 
Let us explain it with the help of an example. Suppose we wish to 
shape behaviour of an untrained pigeon in the Skinner box to learn 
a particular instrumental response, say pecking a particular disk. 
We may accomplish this shaping of the behaviour of the pigeon 
through a process of series of successive approximations. Instead of 
waiting until the pigeon makes a full and correct pecking response, 
we would reinforce some bit of the pigeon’s behaviour that forms 
part of the chain, the terminal link is the disk pecking act. At first 
we would give the pigeon reinforcement when he merely turns slightly 
in the direction of the disk. Once a definite tendency to turn toward 
the disk has been established, we would hold further reinforcement 
untiJ the pigeon made a definite approach movement toward the disk. 
By reinforcing those responses that make the pigeon come closer and 
closer to the disk and then those that bring his beak near it.’ We 
would be sure finally to induce the pigeon to peck the disk and we 
would reinforce this behaviour. It has been reported by Skinner that 
„by using this shaping technique, a hungry pigeon can usually be 
made to peck at the disk within a period of about three minutes. 

Let us understand shaping with the help of an example from human 
behaviour. Suppose we want to train a child for toilet training. Simply 
putting the child on the toilet is not successful because as soon as the 
child is placed on the stool, he begins to cry. To shape his behaviour, 
the child is given a chocolate whenever he is placed on the toilet. It 
has been observed that successful elimination follows. Other tech- 
niques may also be used as mother may read or entertain the child 
when he is placed on toilet, Chocolate as reinforcer may be withheld 
following failure. Such type of training may be started from the age 
of 14 years. It has been reported by Psychologists that toilet training 
behaviour may be shaped wiihin a period of a fortnight. 

Principles involved in shaping. There are three important psycholo- 
gical principles which are involved in the proc2ss of successful shapin™ 
of behaviour. They are as follows : 

(a) generalization, 

(6) habit competition, 
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(c) each segment in the chain must be linked to the other. 

(a) Generalization. Human beings and to some extent animals are 
capable of generalizing experiences and knowledge acquired in one 
learning situation to other situations. Had we not been endowed 
with this unique ability, we would repeat the learning process each 
time whenever there was slightest alteration in the stimulus. Genera- 
lization may be of two types which are mentioned below : 

(i) Response generalization. The first psychological principle in- 
volved in shaping is response generalization. It refers to the fact that 
when responses are repeated, they are likely to vary over a range of 
more or less similar acts. It is important that response generalization 
does occur, otherwise shaping would be impossible. If the pigeon 
could only rigidly repeat his previously reinforced response in exactly 
the same form he would never get closer to the disk (example cited 
above). Among the responses possible under the principle of response 
generalization is the one that allows him to get nearer. This closer 
approach is then reinforced and the ground work laid for response 
generalization to get the pigeon even closer later on. 

(ii) Stimulus generalization. The famous study of Alhert is an 
example of stimulus generalization. Stimulus generalization occurs 
when a particular response elicited by a particular stimulus becomes 
also elicited by other similar stimuli. There are number of examples 
of stimulus generalization as a boy who fears the presence of a tyrant 
teacher may generalize fear to other teachers. 

(b) Habit competition. The second principle in shaping is success- 
ful habit competition. At each point of the chain, the correct habit 
must attain dominance over competing habits. This is accomplished 
by reinforcing the correct habit alone. 

(c) Chaining. The last and the third principle involved is that each 
segment in the chain must be linked with the succeeding segment. 
Cues produced by one response must be linked with the next response. 
Let us illustrate this point with the help of a concrete example. 
Suppose, we want to train a pigeon to turn around in a circle. This 
training is started by reinforcing the pigeon for making even a slight 
movement in the right direction. After this habit is, thus, strengthen- 
ed, other responses that are part of the chain of responses required 

Gn turning around are successively. reinforced. By this shaping tech- 
nique, the response chain of turning around, one that a pigeon 
normally rarely makes, can be made to occur over and over again at 
a high rate of frequency. 

It has been experimentally proved that secondary reinforcers are 
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more effective in shaping behaviour than primary reinforcers because 
primary reinforcers interfere with the smooth flowing sequence of 
responses. As food, the eating movements will confuse the association 
between the cues produced by one response and the succeeding res- 
ponse. Whenever we want to take the advantage of psychological 
technique of shaping in training animals and children, we should first 
develop a strong secondary reinforcing agent. 

Needless to mention that by using technique of shaping we can 
change the behaviour of the organism. We can bring those changes 
in the behaviour which we want to install-in the repertoire of the 
organism. Effective shaping requires thorough understanding and 
control of the reinforcing mechanism and effective arrangement of 
several or many behaviour segments that comprise the learning task. 


(2) Extinction 

It consists simply of withholding the reinforcer when the appro- 
priate response occurs. Withholding of reinforcer means extinction 
of previously established relationship. Suppose in the Skinner box 
the rat presses the bar but does not get pellet of food. If this is 
repeatedly done, the bar pressing behaviour of the rat will be ex- 
tinguished. 


(3) Spontaneous Recovery 

The phenomenon of spontaneous recovery has almost similar 
characteristics in Pavlovian and operant conditioning (Skinnerian). 
It refers to the fact that if an organism is removed from the situation 
for a while after extinction and then returned and again presented 
with S,, his performance will be better than would be predicted from 
his performance at the end of preceding extinction. Spontaneous 
recovery occurs in operant conditioning situation and is affected by 
all those variables which operate in Pavlovian conditioning. Grahm 
and Gagne in their study showed that amount of spontaneous re- 
covery of an operant habit is directly related to the length of period 
since the termination of extinction. Other factors that influence the 
amount of spontaneous recovery are the spacing of reinforced occur- 
rences of trial training, the spacing of non-reinforced occurrences 
(extinction trial) and the combination of these two factors. The num- 
ber of reinforced occurrence of training triats prior to extinction also 
affects the degree of spontaneous recovery, more reinforcements are 
associated with greater recovery. ` ; 
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(4) The Concept of Reinforcement 

The concept of reinforcement is central in Operant conditioning 
theory of Skinner. It is a fundamental problem for every learner of 
theory of operant conditioning to study it thoroughly. A reinforcer 
(a reinforcing stimulus) is any event which changes subsequent ` be- 
haviour when it follows behaviour in time. Empirically we can define 
a reinforcer “Any environmental event that is programmed as a 
consequence of a response that can increase the rate of responding, 
is called a reinforcer.” B.F. Skinner used reinforcement as a proce- 
dure for controlling behaviour, not a hypothetical device, that pro- 
duces stimulus response (S-R) connection. Reinforcers are events that 
raise the rate of responding. 


Types of Reinforcers 

Reinforcers have been aivided in the following categories: 

(1) Positive reinforcer. 

(2) Negative reinforcer. 

(3) Punisher. 

(1) Positive reinforcer. Positive reinforcer is any stimulus which an 
individual will work to obtain as food, money etc. A positive rein- 
forcer serves to strengthen or maintain the response. Food is positive 

reinforcer for a hungry man. In case of human beings consumable 
stimuli as food, water as well as culturally derived stimuli such as 
praise, money and social approval work as reinforcers. It has been 
commonly observed that in positive reinforcement we do something 
to get some thing done by the organism. The positive primary rein- 
forcers are based on drives as warmth, food and water which are of 
prime importance for the survival of the organism and positive 
secondary reinforcers are based on socially derived motives as moncy, 
prestige and praise etc., which are not necessary for the physical sur- 
vival of the organism, but with repeated close association with pri- 
mary reinforcers become reinforcing stimuli. 

(2) Negative reinforcer. Negative reinforcers are those unpleasant 
stimuli which the learner will readily terminate if given the opportu- 
nity to do so, for example social disapproval or condemnation by 
peer group. When negative reinforcement is used, the response to 
be learned serves to terminate or eliminate the aversive stimulation. 
Suppose engaging in home work is the only means by which a stu- 
dent can terminate the displeasure of his parents, the student may, 
over a period of time, learn to terminate the annoying stimulation 
quickly by engaging in the required task. Negative reinforcement is 
then a means of forcing behaviour to occur. Negative reinforcers 
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strengthen avoidance response. In negative reinforcement an 
organism does some thing to avoid some thing. 

(3) Punisher. A punisher is an aversive stimulus which follows a 
response and frequently serves to suppress it. Negative reinforcer and 
punishers are sometimes confused with each other. To avoid the 
confusion let us differentiate between them. A negative reinforcer 
precedes the response and forces its occurrence to terminate the un- 
pleasant condition, whereas the punisher follows the response and 
decreases the likelihood of the recurrence of the response. If disappro- 
val or other annoying stimulation follows immediately after beha- 
viour, punishment has taken place, on the other hand, when disap- 
proval or scolding is directed at an individual in an effort to force 
behaviour to occur and his behaviour can terminate this condition 
(scolding or disapproval) negative reinforcement is used. Negative 
reinforcers and punishers,are grouped together as aversive stimuli. 


Effects of Reinforcers 

(1) Strengthening of behaviour. 

(2) Inteasification of certain aspects of ensuing behaviour. 

(3) Alternation in behaviour occurs immediately, persists in time 
becomes weaker and gradually declines in the absence of further 
reinforcement. 


Schedules of Reinforcement 

The procedure of giving reinforcement is called conditioning which 
may be given on regular or intermittent schedule. If we minutely 
observe our day-to-day activities we find that most of our behaviour 
is reinforced by some intermittent or partial reinforcement. There 
are numerous occasions when intermittent schedule of reinforcement 
Operates in our daily life for example our requests for money from 
the parents are not always granted; phone calls by friends are not 
always answered; we do not always get good grades in the exami- 
nation. 

Needless to mention that by skilfully manipulating various sche- 
dules of reinforcement, it is quite possible to shape the behaviour 
according to the desired goal. We can get a good deal more out of 
the person by using reinforcement. Many experimental studies have 
been conductei on the intermittent schedule of reinforcement using 
human and animal subjects which have reported great success in 
shaping the behaviour. 

In the following pages we shall study the important schedules of 
Teinforcement and see how they apply and operate in developing and 
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shaping individual’s behavious. 

(1) Continuous schedule. Tt is an arrangement of providing rein- 
forcement after every correct response. Linear model of programming 
provides continuous reinforcement to the learner, 

(2) Partial or intermittent schedule. It is an arrangement when 
sometimes we provide reinforcement and sometimes we withhold the 
reinforcement. This schedule of reinforcement has been further 
classified into the various categories described in the following 
iteal schedule. It is an arrangement of giving reinforce- 
ment after an interval. Passage of time is more important in this 
arrangement as for example after every 2 minutes the rat in the 
Skinner box gets food. Students appear in the examination after 3 
months. Labourer gets his wages after 8 hours of work. 

(ii) Ratio schedule. In this schedule, the performance of the learner 
is jmportant as for example the learner responds correctly 2 questions 
and he receives a chocolate. When the rat, after pressing the bar 10 
times in the Skinner box, gets a pellet of food, is another example of — 
ratio schedule, 

(iii) Fixed interval schedule. This schedule has been experimentally, 
studied in most of the studies. B.F. Skinner (1938) and. Ferester in 
their book Schedules of Reinforcement, have thoroughly conducted 
research on this schedule of reinforcement. In a fixed interval sch dule. 
(F1) the reinforcement is presented after a prescribed interval of time. 
For example, we would reinforce the rat for the first response he 
makes after a minute and will continue this arrangement for Bie 
Intervals can vary from one minute, hours, days, weeks and to months 
depending on the conditions and subjects used. A teacher gets his 
salary on the first of every month, It means that his behaviour is 
operating on fixed interval schedule of reinforcement. Several princi- 
ples have been derived on fixed interval schedule using animal subjects. 

Two of them are as follows : 

(a) In the beginning of conditioning on FI schedule, the organism 
exhjbits a serics of small extinction curves between reinforcements 
beginning with rapid response immediately after the reinforcement and 
followed by a slow down prior to the next reinforcement. . 

(b) In studies conducted on fixed interval schedule the organism 
develops time discrimination, When the time discrimination is deve- 
loped, the behaviour is characterized by a period of little or, no 
response after reinforcement. 


Application of fixed interval schedule in human behaviour are mangi 
as: 
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(i) Students attend classes at certain fixed hours of the day. 

(ii) We eat at regular periods in the day. 

(iii) We go to work at specified time. 

(iv) Behaviour that operates on habitual level and on au accurate 
time discrimination comes under FI Schedule. 

(r) Payment of salary on Ist of every month. 

(vi) Administration of quiz test on every Monday ww the class. 

If the interval between reinforcement is too long, it is difficult to 
maintain behaviour under some conditions. As for example in our 
schools, students do not work for the examination consistently because 
they know that they will be tested after a year. 

(vii) Variable interval schedule. In variable interval schedule (VI) 
the interval is randomly varied about some given time valuc. 

Experimental evidences show that after a prolonged training on this 
schedule the organism develops a steady rate of responding. The rate 
being a function of the size and rate of intervals employed. The 
characteristic time discrimination found in the fixed interval is lack- 
ing because of the variability with which the reinforcement is applied. 
The rate will be high or low depending on the size of interval 
employed. A steadiness of rate is most characteristic of this schedule. 

Actually, large amount of our personal and social behaviour oper- 
rates on this schedule. The learner does not definitely know when the 
reinforcement will come. In case he knows then it becomes fixed 
interval schedule. 

The dating behaviour of the college girl (USA) often operates on 
this kind of schedule. If she does not know when the invitations from 
male friends are coming. If she operates as a strong reinforcer for 
the behaviour of the man in her life, the variable “interval may be a 
low one and she may be called popular. On tho-other hand if her VI 
schedule is a long one, she waits a Jong time between invitations, We 
may say she is not a popular girl. 

Extinction of variable interval schedule, It has been reported that 
extinction between VI and FI schedules is similar. In the carly ‘stage 
the behaviour will be maintained at about the same rate as during 
conditioning. The sate wili continue for a long time before showing 
signs of decreasing. In general, extinction is slow to take place. 
Behaviour established under some kind of variable schedule shows 
considerable resistance to extinction. 

Jenkins and Stanley (1950) while summarizing the use and effec- 
tivity of this schedule observed ; 

“Administer the reinforcing stimulus in conditioning according to 
a partial schedule, and behaviour wilt be maintained for long period 
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in the absence of external support from primary reward.” 

This principle seems to explain why most of us “Keep going” in 
the face of failure. 

(v) Fixed ratio schedule. In fixed ratio schedule a rat is reinforced 
only after it has emitted a certain number of responses. The ratio 
refers to the number of unreinforced and reinforced responses as for 
example 5:1. It means that the rat makes 5 responses and he is 
reinforced only once. The child solves five sums and he gets a 
chocolate. 

Principles of FR schedule. (1) Higher rate of response has been 
recorded in this schedule than under fixed interval or regular rein- 
forcement. : 

(2) By starting with a low ratio (3: 1) and gradually increasing the 
ratio in graded steps, very high ratio can be established such as 
(500: 1). 

(3) As in Fl conditioning, a discrimination is built. There is a 
break after the reinforcement, followed by rapid rate until the next 
reinforcement. This is based on the fact that the organism is never 
reinforced for a response immediately following the last reinforcement. 

(4) The length of tfe break or pause is a function of the size of the 
ratio. Once the response begins, following the break, it assumes a 
rapid rate until the next reinforcement comes. ` 


The Examples of FR Schedule. 

(1) A man is paid after completing certain amount of work. 

(2) Commission agents receive commission after selling a certain 
amount of commodity. 

(3) Student Icarns 25 lines and gets a toffee. 

This schedule is very effective when the ratio is reasonable. The 
amount of work should not be too much. The reinforcement should 
not be too weak. Aman is not expected to work too hard if the 
reinforcement is too low. 

(vi) Variable ratio schedule. In this arrangement, the number of 
responses required for a reinforcement varies around some average 
ratio. 

The behaviour of an organism under VR schedule is characterized 
by the following : 

(1) A steady rate of responding without breaks, since there is no 
basis for the information of a discrimination like that under regular 
schedule. 

(2) Extremely high rates, which may be built up very quickly if the 
beginning ratio is small. 
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One very crucial difference between variable interval and variable 
ratio is that variable ratio schedule ordinarily leads to higher rate 
than variable interval schedule. The reason for this lies in the fact 
that a response following a break in interval schedule has a greater 
likelihood of being reinforced. A pause in the ratio schedule in no 
way increases the probability of the reinforcement. 

The most striking illustration of the operation of (VR) in human 
affairs is to be found in the multitude of gambling devices and games 
of chance that man engages in. Even in card games, where skill is 
involved, the VR schedule operates, for if one does not have the right 
cards, victory is impossible. In these gambling games, the pay off is 
unpredictable and therefore a steady rate is maintained. This schedule 
differs from interval schedule because winning is contingent upon 
playing and the more one plays, the greater the probability of winning. 
The extremely high rate that can be generated by this schedule is 
illustrated in the compulsive behaviour, even though the rate of 
returns is very slim, families are ruined and fortunes lost, still the 
rate of behaviour is maintained. Witness the “All right” crop games 
in which ä single person will remain until all his funds are gone. His 
behaviour is terminated only by his inability to perform operations 
necessary to stay in the game. And even on these occasions if he can 
muster more funds by borrowing or stealing, he will return to the 
game. 

Like Skinner’s pigeons, the compulsive gambler is a victim of an 
unpredictable contingency of reinforcement. 

Gambling is not the only area of conduct that operates on variable 
ratio schedule. In any /activity where a rate is necessary to secure 
reinforcement, reinforcement is variable and such a schedule is 
operating. 

“If at first you do not succeed try, again”. The trying is not 
always rewarded but the more one tries, other things" being equal, the 
more often he will succeed, although one can not be always certain 
of his success. 

In classroom teaching-learning VR schedule operates when a student 
isnot always reinforced each time he raises his hand to answer a 
question, but the more often he raises his hand, the more likely he is 
to be called upon by the teacher. Good marks and promotions may 


come at unpredictable times. —— à A 4 
Sometimes in practical situations it becomes difficult to determine 


whether a behaviour is operating under a VI schedule or VR schedule, 
For example, fishing, if one is simply “still” fishing, the schedule isa 
Variable interval at a given day. The time which the fish will bite is 
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the determining factor. The fisherman may drop his line in,and take 
it out of the water innumerable. times, but if the fish is not biting, 
no reinforcement will be forthcoming. On the other hand, if he is 
casting, one could argue that the schedule is a variable ratio for the 
more casts he makes the more likely he will get a catch. Here the 
reinforcement is partly a function of the number of responses he 
makes. 

Parents wno are not familiar with the fundamental rules of human 
behaviour often generate high rates of behaviour which turn out to 
be in appropriate. For example, a simple request which is turned 
down the first time it is made, because the child has been reinforced 
in the past, the behaviour persists until the parents break down and 
give in the child’s demand. Thus a schedule is established. On the 
next occasion of a request, a resistance to extinction is developing. 
The child persists again until the requests become annoying to the 
parents, The behaviour we often call teaching is established on 

` variable ratio depending on the-circumstances. 


Application of Operant Conditioning 

B.F. Skinner originally conducted series of experiments on animals 
in controlled laboratory conditions. He formulated certain laws of 
behaviour on the basis of his extensive experimental studies. He pre- 
pared grounds for the application of those laws in human behaviour. 
He was fully convinced that principles of operant conditioning pro- 
mise equal success in school learning. He developed a system of 
learning known as Programmed Learning or Programmed Instruction 
which has greatly influenced teaching-learning process in recent 
years all over the world. Programmed Instruction is being used in 
various areas of education at different levels with success. A detailed 
treatment to Programmed Instruction has been given in the subse- 
quent chapter on Programmed Learning. 


B.F. Skinner noted certain weaknesses in the educational system of 
America/and developed new system of learning. If we examine our 
own system of education we find that our system also suffers from 
the same weaknesses. The most characteristic weaknesses of our 
teaching-learning system are: 

(1) Behaviour is dominated by aversive stimulation. The whole 
atmosphere of our schools is dominated by fear and unpleasant €x- 
periences. Though legally corporal punishment is prohibited but still 


teachers use punishment of varicus varieties. Students work to avoid 
EAE es em fee ee or eR Oe RPT as Ce 
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The schools can use the principles of operant conditioning to elimi- 
nate the element of fear from school atmosphere by using positive 
reinforcement. 

(2) Wide gap between behaviour and reinforcement. The desirable 
behaviour of learner is not immediately reinforced. The delay of 
reinforcement destroys the effect of reinforcing stimuli. Suppose a 
child scores high marks in the test and his behaviour is not immedia- 
tely reinforced by the teacher but reinforcement comes after a day 
or two. This reinforcement will have no effect on the behaviour of the 
child. Generally, in our schools, the desirable behaviour of the lear- 
ners is not immediately reinforced to raise the probability of the recur- , 
rence of the same behaviour in future. Reinforcing stimuli should 
follow the response immediately for an effect on the behaviour. 
Though in present teaching-learning system where a teacher handles 
50 to 70 students at a time it is not possible for the teacher to rein- 
force the behaviour of each student in the class, but the use of 
programmed materialin the form of a book or machine makes 
provision for immediate reinforcement. 

(3) Absence of a programme of serial reinforcement. Our pro- 
gramme of teaching-learning does not proceed forward step by step 
by reinforcing a series of progressive approximations to the final or 
terminal behaviour. We reinforce behaviour in classroom teaching in 
a haphazard way. The Programmed Instruction proceeds ina serial 
order from initial behaviour to terminal behaviour by reinforcing be- 
haviour at each step. teh 

(4) Objectives are vague. The greatest weakness of present system of ; 
education is that objectives of the courses have not been defined in 
operational terms. In Programmed Instruction objectives are defined in 
observable and measurable way. The initial and the terminal behaviour 
which the teacher wants to instill in the final repertoire of the learners 
are defined in operational terms. Me 

(5) Lack of receptivity to new innovations among teachers. The teacher 
can use the principles of operant conditioning in his classroom teaching 
for efficient and effective learning. But in our country, every innovative 
idea is resisted by traditioinal teachers and educationists. The same 
attitude is applicable to programmed instructional methods. They criticize 
it that itis costly and time consuming affair to develop programmes on 
Programmed Instructional model. Leaving aside the business of 
developing programmes, we can at least use the basic principles of operant 
learning in our teaching. The teacher can plan his work inadvance, specify 
the terminal behaviour and survey all the conditions of school 
environment which can provide reinforcement to the 
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students. The teacher may plan contingencies of reinforcement and 
provide reinforcement at the most appropriate time to the learners. 
He may involve the students in teaching-learning process so that stu- 
dents’ interest may be maintained in learning activities. 


Evaluation and Critique 

Operant conditioning has generated a great amount of research 
studies all over the world. Though originally, the principles of ope- 
rant conditioning were developed on lower order animals but after- 
wards those principles were successfully used in human learning. A 
number of devices and techniques have been evolved by using the 
fundamental principles of operant conditioning to modify the be- 
haviour of human beings. Specific mention may be made of pro- 
grammed instruction, computer-assisted instruction, mathematics 
and behaviour therapy etc. Mostly psychologists and educationists 
agree that operant conditioning is a practical approach to human 
behaviour and can be used in classroom teaching-learning. There is 
another group of psychologists who have frequently raised objections 
to the use of terms like stimulus, response and reinforcement as con- 
ceptual tools for the analysis of behaviour outside the psychology 
laboratory. Chomsky has critically examined the theory of operant 
conditioning and has pointed out a number of weaknesses of the 
theory. Some of the weaknesses are described below: 

(1) Chomsky criticized the generality of application of the concepts 
and principles derived from controlled experimental studies on ani- 
mals to the social learning situations. What bothered Chomsky was 
that in natural settings the relationship between behaviour and its 
controlling stimuli; is extremely complex. He argued, therefore, that 
concepts derived from situations in which these relationships have 
been clarified do not apply to the natural conditions of learning. 
Problem lies iti the difficulty of material, not in the limitations of the 
concepts of operant conditioning. 

2) Skinner has completely ignored the structural and hereditary 
factors which are very important in the development of psychological 
process of language. He failed to take into account the known factors 
about the development of language in recent years. Chomsky main- 
tained that Skinner’s interpretations of verbal behaviour were 

“Fomulated in terms of metaphoric extension of the technical 
laboratory...in fact the terms used in the description of the real life 
and of laboratory behaviour may be homonyms, with at most a vague 

similarity of meaning.” 
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(3) The operant reinforcement system fails to account for sponta- 
neity, curiosity and creativity in human beings. 

(4) Sometimes Skinner in his description of behaviour lapses into 
subjective explanation such as self-reinforcement, and thinking etc. 

(5) Skinner neglects innate endowment. According to him, all’ be- 
haviour is acquired during the life time of the individual. It denies 
the importance of genetic inheritance. 

(6) It mechanizes the mental process and treats the organism like 
a machine. It dehumanizes learning process. 3 

(7) It is superficial and does not deal with the depths of the mind, 

(8) It is said that it is antidemocratic because the relation between 
experimenter and subject is manipulative and its results can be 
misused by dictators. 


COMPARISON BETWEEN CLASSICAL AND OPERANT 


CONDITIONING 
Classical conditioning Operant conditioning 

1. It was developed by Russian phy- 1. It was developed by B.F. Skinner 
siologist, Pavloy and is called and is called Skinnerian or type-2 
Pavlovian or type-1 learning (res- learning (operant). 
pondent). 

2. In classical conditioning, the 2. In operant conditioning, the res- 
occurrence of conditioned res- ponse is more voluntary and 
ponse (CR) is reflexively forced spontaneous. 
by unconditioned stimulus (UCS). 

3. The unconditioned stimulus 3. The reward is contingent upọn 
(UCS) occurs without regard to the occurrence of response 
the subject’s behaviour- 

4. Classical conditioning is described 4. Operant conditioning serves pri- 
as preparatory or anticipatory marily to emphasize or guide an 
response and is also called signal organism which already has cer- 
learning. tain responses available in its 

repertoire. 

5. Inclassical conditioning, the 5. In operant conditioning, associa- 
association between stimulus-res- tion between  stimulus-response 
ponse (S-R) is on the basis of (S-R) is on the basis of law of 
law of contiguity. effect, 

6. It is controlled by autonomic ner- 6. It is controlled by central neryous 
vous system in the organism. system in the organism. 

7. There is pairing of UCS and CS. 7. There is no pairing of UCS and 
CS, but pairing of a response and 
the reinforcing stimulus which 
follows. 

8. Bondage between specific (UCS) 8. Tendency to respond in a specific 

unconditioned stimulus and (CS) manner is developed. 


conditioned stimulus is established. 
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9. Reinforcement comes first as in 
Paylov’s experiment food is pre- 
sented first to elicit the response, 

10. (CS) Conditioned stimulus and 
(UCS) can be placed in different 
temporal sequences, close conti- 
guity is followed. 

11) Classical conditioning focuses on 
the single (S-R) stimulus response 
bondage- 


12. We present the (UCS) unconditio- 
ned stimulus regardless of whether 
the (CR) conditioned response 
occurs, 

13, Classical „conditioning presents 
different pictures of behaviour 
and learning in which an arbi- 
trary stimulus is associated with 
a highly specific, elicitable res- 
ponse. 

14, In classical conditioning. stress is 
laid on time control. 

15, The essence of learning is stimulus 
substitution. 

16. Classical conditioning is stimu- 
lus-oriented. 

17, The classically conditioned reflexes 
may haye zero strength initially. 


18. The classically conditioned res- 
ponse is correlated with and con- 
trolled by an antecedent event, an 
eliciting stimulus which is initially 
the UCS and subsequently the CS. 

19, Respondent behaviour is internal 
and has a secret, personal quality 
about it. 


9. Reinforcement is, provided after 
the response is made by the orga- 
nism. 

10. Close contiguity is followed and 
R-S chain is formed. 


11. Operant conditioning is concerned 
with sequences of responses. A 
chain of responses is formed 
which leads to the desired goal. 

12. We present the stimulus only, if 

only, the organism makes the de- 
sired response, 


13. The operant conditioning sitution 
describes the differentiation and 
discrimination of a response out 
of amass behaviour emitted in 
response to a complex stimulus 
field, 

14. Place of motivation and reward is 
stressed. 

15, The essence of learning is res- 
ponse modification. 

16. Operant conditioning is response 
oriented. 

17. The operant cannot have zero 
strength because it has to occur 
at least once before it can be 
reinforced. 

18 In operant conditioning, there is 
no antecedent, behaviour is cont- 
rolled by its consequences, 


19. Operant is external behaviour, it 
is the behaviour with which the ` 
organism-operates on the environ“ 
ment. 


ASSIGNMENTS 


1. What are the main differences between Pavlovainand Skinnerian condi- 


tioning? 
2. Write notes on: 
Shaping, Discrimination, Operant. 


3, Define reinforcement. What are the various schedules of reinforcement? 


Explain with examples. 
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4. Explain the contribution of Skinner to the theory of teaching. What are 
the main principles of Skinner's theory of learning? 

5. Discuss the theory of learning by reinforcement and point out its applica- 
tion in education. 

6. Compare Pavlovian and Skinnerian conaitioning. 


7. “Different theories of learning attempt to explain various aspects of learn- 
ing”. Comment. 
8. Write a detailed note on generalization. 
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Cognitive Field Theories 


the preceding chapters we have been describing the stimulus- i 
response theories of learning and their contribution. In the present 
chapter, we will study the second major family of cognitive learning 
theories which give importance to cognition (perception) in learning. 
We will describe classical Gestalt theory of Kohler, field theory of 
Kurt Lewin and at the end we will study E.C. Tolmans’ theory of 
learning and their contribution. 

According to cognitive field theorists, teaching is a process of 
developing insight or understanding in the learner. Learning is the 
organization of percepts and purposes by the learner. Classroom 
experiences are related to the individual goals of students. They are 
encouraged to discover relationship so that they might use to create the 
consequences of their efforts. 

Gestalt Psychology emerged when traditional Psychology was un- 
der fire in America and Germany. Thorndike and Watson were busy 
with doing away with mentalistic concepts in Psychology. They were 
developing objective methods to study behaviour. They were attempt- 
ing to bring Psychology at par with other physical sciences. At the 
same time three German Psychologists—Max Wertheimer, Kurt 
Koffka and Wolfgang Kohler being dissatisfied with atomistic and 
molecular approach to behaviour, were busy in developing a new 
approach to behaviour. They considered man’s inner processes the 
proper subject for study. They vehemently criticized the behaviouri- 
stic view that everything we see or think is put together of tiny pieces 
like those of a jigsaw puzzel instead they advocated that we perceive 
and think of wholes. They further assumed that our perception of 
the world is of meaningful wholes and that is defferent from and 
more than an accumulation of sensations, images or ideas. They 
rejected the simple stimulus-response (S-R) connections as the ex- 
planation of behaviour. They introduced the concept of organiza- 
tion between stimulus-response (S-R) approach developed by beha- 


viourists. 
The new explanation of behaviour developed by three German 
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psychologists is known as Gestalt Psychology. Gestalt is a German 
word which means pattera, shape, form or Configuration. Gestalt 
psychologists believe that we react to pattern of our own perceptions, 
when we face a problem, depending upon the set of stimulating 
conditions in the environment. We learn, not by associating bits 
of experiences but by forming new Gestalts—by seeing new patterns 
and by organizing them into a meaningful whole in the total situa- 
tion. When we struggle with a problem, the solutionmay come to 
us all of a sudden. This quick change in our perception is called in- 
sight. 

Gestalt Psychologists were opposed to the molecular and mecha- 
nistic approach to behaviour. They were also opposed to the idea of 
quantification of behaviour. They do not believe in the authenticity 
of measuring instruments used for measuring human behaviour, They 
criticized the usefulness of statistical analysis of behaviour, 


Basic Principles of Perceptual Organization 

Gestalt Psychologists conducted most of their experiments in the 
field of perception. On the basis of their experimental studies, certain 
laws of perceptual organization have been developed by them. Some 
of the basic laws are desdhibed below: 

(1) Figure-ground. Every thing we perceive stands against a 
background. There is a close relationship between figure and round. 
We listen a song against the background of music. 

(2) Principle of pragnanz. This principle states that our perceptual 
Patterns always tend to be simple, regular and complete with no 
loose ends. The gaps are closed by the perceiver. The law of closure 
operates with the principle of pragnanz in all sensory modalities. 

(3) Law of transposition. This principle states that because 
Gestalten are isomorphic to stimulus pattern, they may undergo 
extensive changes without losing their identity. 

(4) Law of similarity. It suggests that similar words, numbers and 
objects tend to associate in a group and easy to recall than dissimilar 
ones. 

(5) Law of proximity. It states that objects which are close in 
Space and time tend to form a Gestalt. 

The Gestalt theory of perception has been summarized by Kohler 
as follows : 

“Our view will be that instead of reacting to local stimuli by local 
and mutually independent events, the organism responds to the 
Pattern of stimuli to which it is exposed; and that this answer is a 
unitary process, a functional whole, which gives in experience, a 
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sensory scene rather than a mosaic of local sensation”. 
THEORY OF LEARNING BY INSIGHT 


Gestalt Psychologists developed a new theory of learning popularly 
known as theory of insight. This theory is associated with the name 
of Kohler who conducted a series of experiments on chimpanzees, 
The four classical experiments are described as follows + 

Experiment 1. A chimpanzee named Sultan was confined in a cage. 
There was a stick in the cage and outside the cage some bananas 
were put. In the first instance on seeing the bananas chimpanzee 
showed restlessness and tried his best to reach the bananas but he 
could not reach without the help of the stick. All of a sudden, the 
chimpanzee perceived the stick and established relationship between 
stick and the bananas. He fished inside the bananas with the help of 
the stick. 

Experiment 2. ın the second experiment, two sticks were vred 
which could be fitted with each other with some mechanism. The 
chimpanzee could only get the bananas with the help of both the 
sticks fitted in each other. He first tried to get the bananas with the 
help of one stick but he failed. All of a sudden he succeeded in fitting 
both the sticks and could get the bananas. 

Experiment 3. The experimental setting was slightly changed in 
this experiment. The bananas were hung from the ceiling of the cage 
and a box was put in the corner of the cage. The chimpanzee attemp- 
ted to get the bananas but could not reach to them. He suddenly 
established relationship between the box and the bananas, put the 
box under the bananas and climbed on it and got the bananas. 

Experiment 4. Slight change was introduced in this experiment, 
two boxes were kept instead of one. The chimpanzee had to use 
both the boxes in order to get the bananas. 

These experiments by Kohler show that the animal must perceive 
the total gituation and relationship among all relevant parts of the 
problem before insight can occur in solving the problem. The second 
point, these experiments point out, is that insight follows a trail and 
error behaviour on the part of the animal. Once the animal learns 
to solve a problem by insight, there is every possibility of high degree 
of transfer to similar problems. 

The main factor in Gestalt theory of learning is the development 
of insight. The individual and his environment form a psychological 
field. According to Gestalt psychology, the perception of the field 
and gradual restructuring of it is insight. 
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According to Yerkes, the insightful Learning has the following 
characteristics : 

(1) Survey of problematic situation. 

(2) Hesitation, pause, attitude of concentrated attention to the 
problematic situation. 

(3) Trail of mode of responses. 

(4) In case initial mode of response proves inadequate, trail of 
some other response, the’transition from one method to the other 
boing sharp and often sudden. 

(5) Frequently recurrent attention to the objective or goal and 
motivation. 

(6) Appearance of critical point at which the organism suddenly, 
directly and definitely performs the required act. 

(7) Steady repetition of adaptive response. 

(8) Notable ability to discover and attend to the essential aspect or 
relation in the problematic situation and to neglect relatively, varia- 
tions in non-essentials. 

The most general principle of learning is pragnanz or the goal 
directed tendency to restore the equilibrium. Learning takes place 
when there is a tension or disequilibrium of forces in the psychological 
field; the learning process removes the tension. 

Several experiments have been conducted on insightful learning in 
children. Certain general conclusions have been.drawn on the basis 
of these experiments which are as follows: 

(1) Small children are usually better able to perceive essential 
telations when they are given concrete material. They have limited 
Capacity to manipulate, examine and draw conclusions about objects 
or events not directly present before them. 

(2) At a higher intellectual level, students are partially freed from 
their dependence on concrete materials actually before them. They 
can think in an abstract way. 

(3) Still further development and experience enable the students to 
directly deal with symbols without immediate or recalled physical 
Properties. Adjusting instruction to students’ ways to thinking and 
working is the way to hasten and ease their further development. 

(4) The structure and organization of subject matter plays an 
important role in learning. According to Bruner, the teacher shguld 
Study the learner’s reactions in order to determine the metho d 
order of presention that will prove most’ helpful. 

(5) The teacher should encourage the students to search the 
tial to develop insight. He must help the learners to perceive the 
and the intervening variables. 
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There was a stick in the cage and outside the cage some bananas 
were put. In the first instance on seeing the bananas chimpanzee 
showed restlessness and tried his best to reach the bananas but he 
could not reach without the help of the stick. All of a sudden, the 
chimpanzee perceived the stick and established relationship between 
stick and the bananas. He fished inside the bananas with the help of 
the stick. 

Experiment 2. ın the second experiment, two sticks were vred 
which could be fitted with each other with some mechanism. The 
chimpanzee could only get the bananas with the help of both the 
sticks fitted in each other. He first tried to get the bananas with the 
help of one stick but he failed. All of a sudden he succeeded in fitting 
both the sticks and could get the bananas. 

Experiment 3. The experimental setting was slightly changed in 
this experiment. The bananas were hung from the ceiling of the cage 
and a box was put in the corner of the cage. The chimpanzee attemp- 
ted to get the bananas but could not reach to them, He suddenly 
established relationship between the box and the bananas, put the 
box under the bananas and climbed on it and got the bananas. 

Experiment 4. Slight change was introduced in this experiment, 
two boxes were kept instead of one. The chimpanzee had to use 
both the boxes in order to get the bananas. 

These experiments by Kohler show that the animal must. perceive 
the total gituation and relationship among all relevant parts of the 
problem before insight can occur in solving the problem. The second 
point, these experiments point out, is that insight follows a trail and 
error behaviour on the part of the animal. Once the animal learns 
to solve a problem by insight, there is every possibility of high degree 
of transfer to similar problems. 

The main factor in Gestalt theory of learning is the development 
of insight. The individual and his environment form a psychological 
field. According to Gestalt psychology, the perception of the field 
and gradual restructuring of it is insight. 
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According to Yerkes, the insightful Learning has the following 
characteristics : 

(1) Survey of problematic situation. 

(2) Hesitation, pause, attitude of concentrated attention to the 
problematic situation. 

(3) Trail of mode of responses. 

(4) In case initial mode of response proves inadequate, trail of 
some other response, the’ transition from one method to the other 
boing sharp and often sudden. 

(5) Frequently recurrent attention to the objective or goal and 
motivation. 

(6) Appearance of critical point at which the organism suddenly, 
directly and definitely performs the required act. 

(T) Steady repetition of adaptive response. 

(8) Notable ability to discover and attend to the essential aspect or 
relation in the problematic situation and to neglect relatively, varia- 
tions in non-essentials. 

The most general principle of learning is pragnanz or the goal 
directed tendency to restore the equilibrium. Learning takes place 
when there is a tension or disequilibrium of forces in the psychological 
field; the learning process removes the tension. 

Several experiments have been conducted on insightful learning in 
children. Certain general conclusions have been drawn on the basis 
of these experiments which are as follows: 

(1) Small children are usually better able to perceive essential 
relations when they are given concrete material. They have limited 
capacity to manipulate, examine and draw conclusions about objects 
or events not directly present before them. 

(2) At a higher intellectual level, students are partially freed from 
their dependence on concrete materials actually before them. They 
can think in an abstract way. 

(3) Still further development and experience enable the students to 
directly deal with symbols without immediate or recalled physical 
Properties. Adjusting instruction to students’ ways to thinking and 
working is the way to hasten and ease their fi urther development. 

(4) The structure and organization of subject matter plays an 
important role in learning. According to Bruner, the teacher should 
Study the learner’s reactions in order to determine the methods and 
order of presention that will prove most’ helpful. 

(5) The teacher should encourage the students to search the mate- 
Tial to develop insight. He must help the learners to perceive the goal 
and the intervening variables. 
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known as theory of insight. This theory is associated with the name 
of Kohler who conducted a series of experiments on chimpanzees, 
The four classical experiments are described as follows : 

Experiment 1. A chimpanzee named Sultan was confined in a cage. 
There was a stick in the cage and outside the cage some bananas 
were put. In the first instance on seeing the bananas chimpanzee 
showed restlessness and tried his best to reach the bananas but he 
could not reach without the help of the stick. All of a sudden, the 
chimpanzee perceived the stick and established relationship between 
stick and the bananas. He fished inside the bananas with the help of 
the stick. 

Experiment 2. sn the second experiment, two sticks were vred 
which could be fitted with each other with some mechanism. The 
chimpanzee could only get the bananas with the help of both the 
sticks fitted in each other. He first tried to get the bananas with the 
help of one stick but he failed. All of a sudden he succeeded in fitting 
both the sticks and could get the bananas. 

Experiment 3. The experimental setting was slightly changed in 
this experiment. The bananas were hung from the ceiling of the cage 
and a box was put in the corner of the cage. The chimpanzee attemp- 
ted to get the bananas but could not reach to them. He suddenly 
established relationship between the box and the bananas, put the 
box under the bananas and climbed on it and got the bananas. 

Experiment 4. Slight change was introduced in this experiment, 
two boxes were kept instead of one. The chimpanzee had to use 
both the boxes in order to get the bananas. 

These experiments by Kohler show that the animal must perceive 
the total gituation and relationship among all relevant parts of the 
problem before insight can occur in solving the problem. The second 
point, these experiments point out, is that insight follows a trail and 
error behaviour on the part of the animal. Once the animal learns 
to solve a problem by insight, there is every possibility of high degree 
of transfer to similar problems. 

The main factor in Gestalt theory of learning is the development 
of insight. The individual and his environment ‘form a psychological 

field. According to Gestalt psychology, the perception of the field 
and gradual restructuring of it is insight. 
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According to Yerkes, the insightful Learning has the following 
characteristics : 

(1) Survey of problematic situation. 

(2) Hesitation, pause, attitude of concentrated attention to the 
problematic situation. 

(3) Trail of mode of responses. 

(4) In case initial mode of response proves inadequate, trail of 
some other response, the’ transition from one method to the other 
boing sharp and often sudden. 

(5) Frequently recurrent attention to the objective or goal and 
motivation. 

(6) Appearance of critical point at which the organism suddenly, 
directly and definitely performs the required act. 

(T) Steady repetition of adaptive response. 

(8) Notable ability to discover and attend to the essential aspect or 
relation in the problematic situation and to neglect relatively, varia- 
tions in non-essentials. 

The roost general principle of learning is pragnanz or the goal 
directed ‘endency to restore the. equilibrium. Learning takes place 
when there is a tension or disequilibrium of forces in the psychological 
field; the learning process removes the tension. 

Several experiments have been conducted on insightful learning in 
children. Certain general conclusions haye been drawn on the basis 
of these experiments which are as follows: 

(1) Small children are usually better able to Fisted essential 
relations when they are given concrete material. They haye limited 
capacity to manipulate, examine and draw conclusions about objects 
or events not directly present before them. 

(2) At a higher intellectual level, students are partially freed from 
their dependence on concrete materials actually before them. They 
can think in an abstract way. 

(3) Still further development and experience enable the students to 
directly deal with symbols without immediate or recalled physical 
Properties. Adjusting instruction to students’ ways to thinking and 
working is the way to hasten and ease their further development. 

(4) The structure and organization of subject matter plays an 
important role in learning. According to Bruner, the teacher should 
study the learner’s reactions in order to determine the methods and 
order of presention that will prove most’ helpful. 

(5) The teacher should encourage the students to search the mate- 
tial to develop insight. He must help the learners to perceive the goal 
and the intervening variables. 
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Insight and Motivation 

In cognitive learning theory, motivation and purpose are much the 
same. The learner’s goal is the end result he anticipates and desires, 
The goal controls the behaviour of the learner. The teacher’s most 
important responsibility is to help the learner find worthwhile goals 
which may be clear and realistic. They should recognize and use the 
Prominence of social and achievement motives in school learning, 
The teacher must know about what is familiar to students and then 
he must introduce elements of novelty but not too rapidly. Good 
teacher must pace his presentation to maintain the interest and 
attention in learning. 

The teachers’ management of conflicting motives may be an impor 
tant factor in student’s success. 


Guiding Exploration and Action 

The teacher must make an effort to expose relationship that expose 
a sensible hypothesis or effort. Reviews out-lines, analogies and use 
of simple diagrams serve a great purpose to organize the subordinate 
ideas, A 

The whole is greater than the sum of its parts because of the 
importance of patterns and relationships. 

The cognitive theorists in teaching of reading being with thoughts 
interesting and understandable to the learner. In every type of 
instruction we start with meaningful wholes. 

(1) An attempt is made to focus attention on elements and relation- 
ship that determine the correct response. 

(2) Teachers} guidance must match the students level of thought or 
ways of working. If a student has not advanced above the level of 
concrete thinking, information presented symbolically will not help 
him. 

(3) The teacher can help students to find purpose or order in 

> learning. 

„ The formation of concepts may be regarded as the organization of 
experience. The teacher’s role is to use appropriate means to clarify 
the critical features of both old and new experiences. 


General Features of Cognitive Learning Theory 

(1) Cognitive learning theory aims to be a comprehensive theory 
of iearning. 

Some psychologists tefer the term cognitive process to problem 
solving and concept learning theory and exclude all other types of 
learning from cognitive theory. But on the contrary cognitive theory 


} 
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attempts to deal with all types of learning from the simplest to the 
most complex, occurring inthe organism. 

(2) Cognitive learning theory includes behavioural and subjective 
data. Cognitive theorists have emphasized the importance of sub- 
jective experiences of the learner in contradiction to Behaviourists 
who emphasize the importance of overt, objective and measurable 
experience of the learner. Cognitive Psychologists use behavioural 
data and subjective experiences of the learner to solve the problem 
of learning. 

(3) Cognitive learning theory is not a theory basically in terms 
what the person knows: Neal Miller and other Psychologists have 
attempted to explain learning in terms what the person knows. Neal 
Miller said, “S-R theorists are confronted with the problem of ex- 
plaining man’s obviously intelligent behaviour; cognitive theorists 
are confronted with the problem of explaining obvious stupidity. 
Although recognizing that much of man’s behaviour involves cogni- 
tion. I have preferred the strategy of trying to explain such behaviour 
as the outgrowth of simpler, non-cognitive mechanisms. It is hard to 
conceive of cognitive insight as the sole means of acquiring maladap- 
tive neurotic symptoms or those many motor skills that seem to be 
almost entirely unconscious.” 

Cognitive learning theorist uses the terms like believe or perceive. 
The empirical foundations of cognitive learning theory include many 
matters where the perceptions or beliefs of thé individual are in- 
correct yet where they are very compelling any way. 

The tern ‘know’ could be used for those beliefs of the person that 
Test on adequate evidence and on highly efficient construct systems. 
Cognitive learning theory is not a theory basically in terms of what 
the person knows. But the individual responds or functions in terms 
of what he perceives or believes and the explanation of this function- 
ing must be sought in terms of the factors and relation which govern 
such perception. 

(4) The fundamental interest of cognitive learning theory is an 
interest in (a) perceptual or representational processes as the main 
functional unit in terms of which the psychological functioning pro- 
ceeds and (b) in the background factors and processes that produce 
these perceptual or representational processes. 


LEARNING THEORY BY KURT LEWIN 


Learning, according to Lewin, is a process of perceptual organi- 
zation or reorganization. Any type of ‘earning involves insight and 
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insight is a perceptual process. Lewin’s theory represents sign-Gestalt 
theory of learning in contradiction to the S-R theories of learning, 
“Lewin shares the theory of insightful learning as developed by Gestalt — 
psychology in as much as insight is a process of structuring orre- 
structuring the perceived area. 4 
Learning is behaviour, a locomotion from one region of life space 
to another when a person moves from one region to another, the — 
structure of life space undergoes a change. Learning and insight can 
always be viewed as a change-in the cognitive structure of the situa- 
tion. It frequently includes differentiating and restructuring in the 
sense of separating certain regions which have been connected and 
connecting regions which have been separated. 
Perception is the main issue in Lewin’s theory of learning. He 
classified learning into the following four categories: 


p 


(a) Learning as a change in cognitive structure. 

(b) Learning is a change in motivation, i.e., in valences and val 

(c) Learning is acquisition of skills. 

(d) Learning is a change in group belonging. 

Learning as a change in knowledge is basically a process of di 
rentiation of formerly unstructured arca. Learning of all types 
volves change in perception. During childhood, the percept 
undergoes considerable change and becomes enlarged. The ch 
learns to distinguish between reality and unreality levels of the 
space, 

Lewin is against repetition in learning because too many repetiti 
lead to satiation which may lead to differentiation of the fielda 
unlearning. Changes in cognitive structure are caused by the fon 
in the psychological field, needs, aspirations and valences. All 
tellectual processes are influenced by the goals, a person. sets 
himself, Change in valences and attitudes is another type of lea 
ing. The valence of an activity deperds partly on its meaning 4 
on the cognitive strncture of the psychological field. Change 
motivation is caused by change in needs and means of their sa 
faction. i 

According to Lewin level of aspiratien is an important factor in 
the learning process. Level of aspiration depends on ihe notentialities 

of the individual ard on the influences of the group to which he b 
longs. It has been further advocated by him that too high or low le 
of aspiration discourages learning. : 
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TOLMAN’S SIGN-GESTALT THEORY OF LEARNING 


Edward C. Tolman (1886-1959) developed a theory of learning, com- 
bining the advantages of stimulus-response theories and cognitive field 
theories. He also was influenced by Freud and Mc Dougall in the 
development of principles of learning. His system stands in between 
S-R theories and cognitive field theories. His system, no doubt, is 
rooted in behaviourism but he was strongly opposed to S-R association- 
ism. A stimulus-response psychology was not acceptable to him. 

Tolman published his major work “Purposive Behaviour in Animals 

and Men” in 1932. His system is known as Purposive Behaviourism. , 
It is behaviourism in the sense that it rejected introspection as a 

method of study of human behaviour. He was opposed to the psycho- 

logy of consciousness. He was very much impressed with the behaviour- 
isms’ objective methods of collecting data, interest in precise measure- 

ment of behaviour and its faith in the improvability of man. At the 

same time he was convinced that behaviourism showed too little 

appreciation of the cognitive aspect of behaviour, We do not only 

respond to stimuli; but we act on beliefs, express attitudes and strive 

towards goal. He rejected the molecular approach to behaviour 

developed by Watson. He developed molar approach to behaviour 

and held that an act of behaviour has distinctive properties of its own, 

to be identified and described irrespective of the underlying muscular, 

glandular and neural processes. Molar behaviour is goal Secking and 

purposive, His system of behayiour is non-teleological purposivism. 

This means that behaviour is organized and regulated in accordance 

with objectively determinable goals. Tolman developed a system which 

recognizes cognitive aspect of behaviour without sacrificing the 

objectivity of behaviourism. He introduced the concept of variables. 

He proposed three types of variables. 


(1) Independent Variables 

We observe that the behaviour of an organism is caused by a nuniber 
of causes. He conceived five initiating causes of behaviour as indepen- 
dent variables: (1) The environmental stimuli (S), (2) Physiological 
drives (P), (3) Heredity (H), (4) Previous training (T), (5) Maturity or 
age (A). 

Behaviour of the organism is the function of all these independent 
Variables interacting with each other. It may be represented as: 

B=F (S.P.H.T.A.) 

Tolman revised his list of independent variables in 1937 and divided 
variables into two broad categories. 
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(1) Individual differences. 
(2) The Experimental independent variables. 


(2) Dependent Variables 

The dependable variables include the observable behaviour of the 
organism. Tolman conducted a series of experiments on rats and on 
the basis of his studies concluded that behaviour of an organism is: 

(1) Active and selective. 

(2) Purposeful and goal directed. 

(3) Behaviour is, no doubt, stimulus-response affair but it is not 
mechanistic. It does not operate like a machine. 

(4) Behaviour is molar and teachable. It is the function of the 
organism as a whole. Tolman’s system deals with docile or teachable 
behaviour, which is purposive and cognitive. It is determined by 
the goal-directed perceptions of the totality of the situation, or the 
sign gestalt expectations of the individual. The sign-gestalt expecta- 
tions, in simple language, represent a combination of perception 
and motivation of the individual. The main idea underlying his 
system is that behaviour is not a sequence of causes and effects but a 
chain of goal and actions toward the goal object. 


(3) Intervening Variables 

Tolman postulated a set of intervening variables between indepen- 
dent and dependent variables. The intervening variables have been 
divided into two categories : (a) purposive and cognitive determinants, 
(b) capacities and behaviour adjustment. These variables can not be 
observed but are\ inferred from the behaviour of the organism. In 
1952, Tolman finally revised his list of intervening variables and 
gave three types of variables as (1) Need system which depends on 
Physiological deprivation or drive situation. (2) The belief, value 
and motives which indicate the preference or certain goals and their 
relative value in gratification of needs. (3) The behaviour spaces, 


Types of Learning 

Tolman revised his theory of learning in 1949 and distinguished 
six types of learning. 

(1) Cathexis. This type of learning explains the final type of posi- 
tive or negative objects to basic drives. It is a connection between 
a given type of food and drive of hunger, 

(2) Equivalance beliefs. It isa connection between a positively 
cathected objects and a type of sub-disturbance of objects. 
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(3) Field expectancy. Field expectancy develops in the organism 
when certain environment setup is repeatedly presented to him.’ 

(4) Field cognition modes. New modes of remembering and per- 
ceiving the objects of the environment. 

(5) Drive discrimination. ` There is a definite relancusmp between 
typé of drive and mode of response. 

(6) Motor patterns. Tolman admits that motor patterns are 
conditioned. 


THEORY OF LEARNING 


Learning is the centre of purposive behaviouristic theory of Tolman. 
Behaviour of an organism is docile and hence can be modified by 
experience and training. He divided learning theory as trial and 
error, conditioning and Gestalt theory. His theory of learning is sub- 
variety of the gestalt theory of learning. 

According to him, learning is an affair of sign-gestalt formation, 
refinement, selection and invention. According to Tolman, behaviour 
takes placé in the behaviour space and the organism moves in the 
space. Some objects attract and others repel the organism. Objects 
have positive and negative valence. Let us examine some experi- 
ments conducted on different type of learning. 


Some Representative Experiments 

Tolman’s students conducted series of experiments to test his theo- 
retical system of behaviour Macfarlane (1930) trained some rats to 
swim across a simple maze filled with water to reach the goal box. 
Granted that the animals learned to reach the food, there remained 
the question of whether they had learned something cognitive about 
the maze or had learned a series of stimulus-response (S-R) connec- 
tions. To clarify this problem, he drained the water out of the maze. 
Rats were put into the maze so that they could run through, instead 
of swimming, to reach the goal box. He found that the rats could 
rach the goal without committing any error. He concluded that the 
animals learned the specific lay out of the maze, They had acquired 
a cognitive map of the maze. 

Place Learning Experiment. There are other types of experiments 
conducted in 1940 called the place Jearning experiments. These 
experiments prove that the Jearner does not reach the goalina fixed 
Sequence of movements but changes his behaviour according to the 


variation in conditions. 
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The simple experimental apparatus is ‘T’ maze as given below : 
Start 


B 

The rat is trained on (a) to get food Pd then tested on (B). It has 
been found that the rat learns place. n 

Letent. learning experiment. The original latent learning experi- 
ments were conducted by Tolman himself at Berkely, Tolman and 
‘Honzik (1930) conducted experiments on rats. “Group of rats was 
allowed to run through the mazes without giving food. Later on the 
food, as reward, was introduced, the rats who had the chance to 
explore the maze, learned much faster than those (Group B) who had 
not explored the maze. Tolman’s interpretation was that some latent 
learning took place as a result of exploration of the maze. 

Reward expectancy learning experiment. One of Tolman’s associates 
M.H. Elliot in 1928 conducted experiment on reward expectancy 
learning which means that the learner comes to anticipate the presence 
of a reward (or in some cases some types of reward) and if that 
reward is withheld or changed, behaviour is disrupted, Elloit select- 
ed two equally hungry groups of rats and trained them to find a 
reward of bran mash and sun flower seed in ‘T’ maze. The bran 
mash group was called experimental group and the sun flower seed 
group was called control group. This training continued for nine 
days and on 10th day sun flower seed was substituted for bran mash. 
The experimental group which expected bran mash committed more 
errors and learning was disrupted. 

The hypothesis is that ihe animals had come to expect bran mash, 
more desirable reward but when their expectation was not confirmed, 
behaviour was disrupted. This experiment shows the importance of 
Teward expectancy as a factor in learning, 


Other Laws of Learning 

Tolman postulated a large number of laws of learning during his 
long career, His laws very with nature of learning situation. There 
are laws of conditioned reflex learning, trail and error, and inventive 
learning. Three types of laws are needed to account for learning. 

(1) Capacity laws relating to traits, aptitudes and characteristics of 


the learner which determine type of tasks and situations which can 
be mastered successfully, 
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(2) Stimulus laws which deal with conditions inherent in the 
material itself such as belongingness of its parts and how well it leads 
to insightful solution. 

(3) Laws relative to the manner in which material is presented 
such as frequency of presentation, distribution of practice and use of 
rewards. 


Motivation 

Tolman was one of the first psychologists who systematically treatea 
the problem of motivation, He proposed that an organism is activated 
to an action when it has a demand for a particular goal. Behaviour 
is influenced by two types of demands—one is physiological distur- 
bances which are avoided and another physiological quiescences 
which are being sought by the organism. According to Tolman, 
appetite, aversion and states of agitation are the causes of motivation. 
The ultimate goal of appetites is the physiological quiescence to be 
reached by commerce with consummatory object and the ultimate 
goal of aversion is the physiological state to be reached when the 
disturbing stimulus ceases to act upon the organism. : 

The consummatory and avoidance responses of the organism are 
teachable and not wholly blind and reflexes. 

Appitite and aversion have 3 phases : 

(1) A physiological state. 

(2) A demand for action. 

(3) A sign-gestalt readiness. 

The behaviour of an organism is motivated by two factors except 
in case of reflexes, by deprivation or drive and the incentive value 
Provided by goal object. 

The drives inclade appetite and aversion both. Tolman called them 
as first order drives and said that these are docile and capable - of 
modification Second order drives according to him are curiosity, 
self-assertion, self-abasement. The second order drives are weaker 
and independent of the first order drives. 


Tolman’s Contribution s 
Tolman was an eclectic theorist. He gathered ideas from here an 


there but did not synthesize them into a systematic theory. He never 
adhered to a single explanation of behaviour- Even then Tolman and 
his associates made significant contribution to learning. His main 
contribution is that behaviour is purposeful and docile. He always 
emphasized that what is learned is an expectancy or the value of signs 
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rather than stimulus-response connections. He developed a cognitive 
framework for interpreting learning. Tolman stood outside the main 
stream of behaviouristic Psychology. He influenced to a great extent 
the psychologists who were in the main stream of behaviourism. He 
was against Watson’s simple S-R connectionism and mechanistic 
philosophy of life. He attempted to combine the advantages of two 
families of learning theory and succeeded to certain extent. His find- 
~ ings after his death, could not create research. 


MAJOR POINTS OF CONTRAST BETWEEN S-R AND 


FIELD THEORIES 
een ee eee A LŘ— 
S-R theories Field theories 

1: Learning is a matter of associations 1. Learning is the organisation of ex- 
between (S-R) stimulus-response. perience into cognitive structure. 

2. Learning is conceived as a matter 2. Learning is a matter of meaningful 
of the formation and strengthening dynamic structure in which rela- 
of associations. tionship is identified. It involves 

restructuring of cognitive field. 

3. Learning (under conditions of 3. Perception is the key concept, 

reinforcement) is key concept, Relation between parts and whole 
is central idea. ‘ 

4. A whole is made up of separate 4, The parts emerge from the whole. 

parts. A complex is the additive The whole is primary. 


combination of simple act. Parts 
are fundamental. 


5. A divide and conquer attack is 5. Learning is not additive. It is not 
made upon isolated parts which amatter of separate elements 
can later be added together into joined together until the whole is 
an integrated performance. built up. Meaningfulness resides 

in the totality or situation or 
field. 

6. Analysis is stressed. It is often 6. They oppose the dissecting of the 
accused of being automatic and whole into meaningless parts. It is 
molecular in nature. a molar approach. 

7. Learning proceeds from simple to 7. The individual begins by perceiv- 
complex. ing the whole, earning begins 

with primary undifferentiated 

wholes out of which specialised 

aspects are progressively differen- 
ares y s 3 tiated. 

e o environment is real, Itis 8. The environment is phenomeno- 
both physical and psychological. Jogi ivisti j 

. gical and relativistic. Objects 


Things are seen as they are, are looked upon, not as they 


actually exist but rather in terms 
of their psychological significance. 
Things exist in figure-ground 
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ll. 


12. 


14. 


15. 


D 


Man is basically a mechanism. 


. Represented by a physical model 


with parts, gears and levers, per- 
haps like a computer, The learner 
is essentially a machine operating 
according to schedules of rein- 
forcement. 

Accused of involving, irrational 
shapin, of the learner’s behavi- 
our, 


Associationism is oriented toward 
objective measurement, quantita- 
tive data, reinforcement, sche- 
dules, ail of which are scientific in 
nature. Emphasis is on overt be- 
haviour. 


. Emphasis is on trial and error, 


drill and reinforcement. Practice 
under conditions of reinforcement 
is fundamental. 

The learner is the victim of rein- 
forcement. 

Emphasis is on the past. 


Tt is best for reaction type learn- 
ing, and habit formation. 


. Transfcr is through the concept 


of common clements. Generally 
Pessimistic about transfer. 


10. 


11. 


12, 


13, 


relatizn to other things, not in 
isolation. 

Behaviour involves a dynamic 
interaction between organism and 
environment. The individual is, in 
a sense, in dynamic suspension in 
the field. 

Represented by a dynamic system 
such asa whirlpool ora hurri- 
cane. 


All behaviour is cognitive and 
purposive. Behaviour must be 
interpreted in the light of the goal 
it is designed to achieve. 
Psychological behaviour involves 
purpose, insight, rather than 
physical movements. Cagnitive 
theories have been accused of 
being subjective, vague and un- 
scientific. 

Emphasis is on insight. Drill 
must be preceded by insight. The 
strength of a response stems from 
the degree of perceptual clarity. 


. The learner is purposive, interact- 


` ing within the field. 


. Emphasis is on the present as 


perceived. Man is.a purposive 
organism interacting with many 
factors. 


. It is most suited for concept for- 


mation, problem solving and 
other higher processes involving 
dynamic interaction among the 
various elements of learning 
situation. é 


. Emphasis is on insight and mean- 


ingfulness. Cognitive structure is ` 
conducive for transfer, dynamic 
relationship discovered and 
understood in one situation have 
maximum applicability to other 
situations. 
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ASSIGNMENTS 


1. Give in brief the fundamental principles of Gestalt Psychology. 
2. What is insightful learning ? Illustrate with class-room learning. 

3. What are the main features of cognitive field theory of learning? 
4. What are the main tenets of theory of learning proposed by Lewin? 
5. Compare S-R theories and cognitive field theories. 

6. What are the main features of Tolman’s theory of learning ? In what way it 

is an improvement over Skinner’s theory ? 

7. What are the various types of learning according to Tolman ? 
8. What are the three kinds of variables introduced by Tolman ? 
9. Write short notes on : 

(i) Place learning, 
(ii) Latent learning. 
(iii) Expectancy/learning, 
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Programmed Learning 


BRIEF HISTORY 


ER development of a technology of instructional process is 
relatively new. In the pre-industrial phases of both education 
and industry, while industry was principally at the handwork, artisan 
level, the instructional process relied upon such devices as the slate, 
the horn bovk, the black board, chalk and talk method. At the begin- 
ning of 19th century, industrial revolution took place in the field of 
industy but in education, however, the same revolution did not occur 
and instructional technology remained at the pre-industrial level. His- 
torically in the last quarter of 19th century, there was some indica- 
tion of incipient change in the field of education. Oliver reports that 
an International Exhibition was held in Vienna in 1873 in which an 
exhibit from American school with maps, charts, textbooks and other 
equipment won the admiration of people and subsequent exhibitions 
at Paris in 1878 and at Melbourne in 1880 marked, the initiation of 
instructional technology in the field of education. 

By 1900 industry had in contrast established factories and had 
begun to apply, in a crude way, research and development concepts. 
In the period from 1900 to 1950 technology only washed lightly upon 
the shores of instruction. The specific instances of American educa- 
tion may be cited in this context By 1950, it had acquired the poten- 
tiality of a mass production technology. 

The hardware-projectors, TV and other instructional materials were 
present. Dr Alvin C. Eurich and his associate Dr Alexander J. Stod- 
dard gave the instructional process of American education a sharp 
push into mass production technology. The time was ripe. There was 
a shortage of teachers, education and educationists were under fire 
from all sides. New technology of instructional process was being 
evolved, There were several interesting facets of this development into 
mass instructional technology. First TV, both close-circuit and broad- 
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cast, was chosen the prime hardware, second, the Ford made provision 
fora technology of-systems to go along with the hardware. Third, the 
Ford group made use of technology in creating the impetus in the 
first place. This accounts for the fact that the teaching profession in 
general and audio-visual Specialists in Particular, - were for the most 
part left out of this move into technology. 


Impact of Present Trends 

We can now very well understand the impact. of technology on 
education and instructional Process, against the background of tech- 
nological development briefly outlined above. 

The first impact of present technology is the trend toward a mass 
instructional technology which is governed by machines and systems 
suitable for that Purpose. Foremost, of course, is TV of which there 
are four instructional types: 

(1) Broadcast on an educational channel, 

(2) Broadcast on commercial channel. 

(3) Close Circuit of the Hagerstown-penn state type in which in- 
Structors are used to supplement instruction, 

(4) Compton type in which filmed lectures ave distributed via 
closed circuit medium as replacement for class room teachers. 

The main purpose of mass instructional technology is to benefit 
more students with fewer teachers or to obtain quality education. 

Tn opposition to this trend of mass instruction, the second impact 
is the trend of growing technology for individual instruction. The 
most dramatic development in this direction is the introduction of 
teaching machines. The teaching machines are of five types which 
may be put on an ascending scale of Sophistication as below: 

(1) Individual reading material, 

(2) Individual viewing and listening equipment for exiscing slides, 
film strips, motion pictures and recordings, 

(3) Language laboratory, 

(4) Programmed Printed material, 

(5): The teaching machines of the Skinner or Pressey type contain- 
ing carefully worked out verbal or pictorial Programmes with various 


nts to test Student’s reaction and ` 
inform him of his Performance, Progress and errors, 


TECHNOLOGY IN EDUCATION 


Instructional technology today tends to be as 


ystem rather than sim- 
ply a package of instructional meterial. 


The teacher here employs a 
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variety of visual aids, including overhead projector, films, film loops, 

audio-equipment, tape recorder and language laboratory. The teacher - 
uses teaching aids in a more scientific manner, taking care to struc- 
ture and evaluate his teaching. 

It is a new technology with a long history dating back more than 
two thousand years in that it is the emergence of continuous contribu- 
tion of scholars from time to time. It could be claimed that it is, on 
the one hand, an attempt to put into practice in the class room the 
experimental findings of psychology and onthe other hand, to use 
some modern industrial techniques such as task analysis, job evalution 
and data processing. The sole objective is to improve the learning- 
teaching process with the use of educational technology. 

The first actual programmes, the tangible product, were, however, 
developed in USA where the system is known as Programmed Instruc- 
tion. The English term Programmed Learning is nevertheless more 
accurate as this is learner-oriented system with emphasis on the 
method by which material can be presented so as to be auto-instruc- 
tional. Now let us see what do we mean by programming ? Pro- 
grammed instruction can be defined “as a process of arranging 
material to be learned in a series of small steps designed to lead a 
learner through self-instruction from what he knows to the unknown 
of new and more complex knowledge and principles.” Chronologically 
Socrates was the first programmer who developed a programme in 
geometry which was recorded by Plato in the dialogue Menu. 

The author holds a quite different opinion as the chronological 
development of programming. He puts ‘Gita’ as the first Programmed 
Text. It has all, the ingredients of programming. There is initial 
behaviour, small steps, active participation, terminal behaviour, 
immediate knowledge and self-evaluation by the learner, It is unfortu- 
nate that we start with Greek philosophers as if there was no know- 
ledge before them. We need to conduct research on our own scriptures 
which are full of wisdom ‘of the ancient saints who developed a full 
fledged system of education thousands of years ago. The second is 
the tutorial system adopted by British Universities. There is a 
continuous exchange of questions and answers between the tutor and 
his students in the tutorial method of teaching. th s 

The first psychologist whose findings bear direct relevance to pro- 
gramming is E.L. Thorndike (1874-1949). He is well-known for his 
“Taw of Effect”. The law states that learning which is accompanied 
by satisfaction om the part.of the student is likely to be more perma- 
nent than learning which is accompanied by dissatisfaction. Successful 
actions are also more likely to be repeated than those which bring 


chosen the correct answer the machine Presents the next item. If an 
incorrect option is chosen, the Student must continue responding till 


2d a theory of 
e principles of 


We have discussed, briefly, the 
tion in historical Perspective, Tt isin fit 
Principles of Programmed instruction, Fi 
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gramming are as follows : ; 

(1) Principle of small steps. According to this principle, the subject 
matter which is to be programmed is analysed thoroughly and divided 
into meaningful segments of information. One segment of information 
is presented ata time to the learner. This piece of information is 


called “frame”. : 
(2) Principle of immediate confirmation. The second basic principle 


of Progamming is immediate confirmation of the results. When a 
learner proceeds through a linear programme, he is provided with the 
knowledge of results immediately after writing his response of the 
frame. He can compare his response with the correct response of the 
programmer. If the learner is correct, his response is confirmed and 
in case he is wrong, he has, at least read, the correct response which 
taises the probability that he will give correct response, the next time, 
he is asked similar question. It isa truism that learning which is 
accompanied by success and satisfaction is likely to be more perma- 
y nent. B.F. Skinner devised a mechanism of controlling the behaviour 
of the learner in his teaching method known as Linear model. The 
learner goes through each step of the instructional sequence, gives a 
response and then receives immediate confirmation of correctness of 


his answer. 
Necessity of providing immediate confirmation is important from 


two points: first, in any systematically developed programme, the 
learner will not wildly guess and secondly when the learner is unsure 
of his response he needs it confirmed or corrected and whenever he 
is wrong but thought he was right. 

(3) Principle of active responding. The third basic principle derived 
from learning experiments. on which programming is based, is that in 
order for the learning to occur, a response must be made by the 
learner. Programming provides active responding on the part of the 
learner. It does not only present the material to the learner but it 
induces sustained activity. The learner remains busy and active when 
he works on a programme. A good programme requires a thorough 
understanding of the previous frames before moving to the next 
frames. Active responding on the part of the learner means involve- 
ment in the learning process. It does not mean a small response to a 
small bit of information. 

A further confusion about active responding is overt and covert 
responses. Overt response means an observable response and covert 
‘response means an unobservable response. Some people think that 
only overt response is active, but it is wrong. Both types of responses 
may be active responses. 
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(4) Self-pacing. The fourth and an important principle of program- 
ming isself-pacing. The learner Proceeds at his own pace when he 
works through a Programme. He is not forced to move with the 
other members of the class. Programming, by Providing self-pacing, 
has incorporated the Principle of individual differences in the teach- 
ing-learning process. 

(5) Student testing. The last and the fifth principle of programming 
is student testing. The teacher can regularly assess the progress of 
his students. He can find out the weakness of his programme and can 
modify the weak Portion of his programme. The student can also 
evaluate his performance on the Programme. 


MODIFICATION OF PRINCIPLES 


Principles of Programmed Learning have been experimentally studied 
by several research workers in different fields. Prof. Edward F.O. 
Day in his book Programmed Instruction Techniques and Trends has 
Classified principles of Programmed learning into two broad cate- 
gories: Mandatory and Optional principles. 


A. Mandatory Principles 


(1) Objective Specification. The Programmer, while developing a 
Programmed instructional material, specifies the Objectives of the 
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rate at which he progresses through the programme. He adjusts the 
pace of work to his own ability and motivation level. He is not 
forced to work with the speed of other students of the class. The 
principle of self-pacing incorporates the concept of individualized 
instruction. 


OPTIONAL PRINCIPLES 


(1) Overt responding. The learners are asked to respond frequently to 
explicit or implict questions as they progress through the programme. 
The overt response requirement of programmed learning insures that 
the learner will become and remain active and attentive to the instruc- 
tional mzxterial. The active involvement of the learner increases the: 
Jearner’s motivation. f 

(2) Immediate feed-back. Feed-back is information fed-back to the 
learner. lt is the knowledge of the result of the performance of the 
learner. When a learner works through a programmed text, he is 
immediately fed-back by comparing his response with the response of 
the programme. 

(3) Small step size. As already described the body of knowledge is 
broken into small units (Frames) of meaningful information and 
presented one frame at a time. 

In addition to the principles given above, there are several other 
features of programmed instructional material. 

(1) Sequence. The subject matter is organized in increasing diffi- 
culty order. The sequence goes from simple to complex. 

(2) Type of response. The responses are. generally classified as 
covert and overt. The learner has to do some thing to respond the 
frame. 

(3) Error-rate, The error rate of linear programme is reduced to 
the minimum. Skinner permits 5% error in linear programme. The 
error rate in branching programme is higher than linear (20 7AF 

(4) Prompting. In a programme, we provide additional stimulus 
within the frame which raises the probability of correct responding. 
This mechanism is called prompting. 

Till now we have been discussing the principles of programming 
without having a look on actual programme. In order to make the 
concept of programming Clear, a segment of a linear programme, on 
psychology consisting of ten frames, is given as follows: 
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A SEGMENT OF LINEAR PROGRAMME ON ADOLESCENCE 


Changes 


Adolescent 
Changes 


Sex, rate 


(i) Changes 
(ii) Sex characteristics 
(ii) Rate of growth 


Primary 


Secondary 


Primary 


Secondary 


(i) Secondary 
(ii) Primary 


characteristic, 
Se e Treny 


1. Adolescence is period marked by changes. The 
most striking . . ~; are bodily changes involving 
both sex characteristics and rate of growth, 

2. Mohan, who is fifteen years old, must be in his 
+ +++ period because he is growing rapidly. 

3. During adolescence there are marked bodily... 
in sex characteristics and rate of growth, 

4. Kamala is a fourteen year old adolescent girl. 
We expect her to experience marked bodily 
changes in. . . characteristics and . . . of growth. 

5. The marked bodily . . . that occur in adolescence 
are both... and... 


6. There are- two types of sex characteristics; pri- 
mary and secondary. The primary sex characte- 
ristics are the feproductive organs, both internal 
and external which make reproduction possible. 
The secretion of sperm cell by male member 
makes reproduction possible and, is therefore a 
+++ Sex characteristics, 

7. Secondary sex characteristics are external physi- 
cal features which distinguish female from male, 
Growth of beard distinguishes an adolescent male 
from an adolescent female; therefore it isa... 
sex characteristic, 

8. Secretion of ova by a mature female isa... 
sex characteristic, since it makes reproduction 
Possible, 


9.A marked change in boy’s voice would be a... 
sex characteristic, 

10. Change in breast development in girls isa... 
Sex characteristic, whereas an increase in the 
size of reproductive organ would bea... sex 


(1) Linear model of Programming, 
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(2) Branching model of programming: 
(3) Computer-assisted-instruction. 
(4) Mathematics. 


1. LINEAR MODEL OR EXTRINSIC PROGRAMMING 


Linear programming model was developed by B.F. Skinner of 
Harvard University. It has been defined by psychologists as “A 
programmed material sequence in which each student proceeds in a 
straight line through a fixed set of items.” This type of programme is 
also called Skinnerian type of programming because for the first time 
he used this type of sequence to shape the behaviour of animals and 
prepared ground for human learning. 

Skinner after extensive experimentation on rats and pigeons esta- 
blished that animals or human beings can be led to desired goal by 
presenting carefully structured material in small steps provided each 
step is reinforced or rewarded by favourable experience. The, rein- 
forcement increases the probability ofthe same response to recur 
again in future as food pellet for a rat each time the buzzer sounds. 
The rat can be taught to go to the food hopper when the buzzer 
sounds. Any type of complex behaviour can be taught through a sti- 
mulus-response chain. 


s- >R-—-—>S >R 
Pressing Buzzer Buzzer Go to food 
of lever _ sound hopper 


Pigeons can be taught to dance in intricate manner and rats can be 
taught to run in intricate mazes without error. In case of human 
beings, a learner is given small amount of information and is asked 
to answer a question. As soon as he responds, he is shown the right 
answer which serves as a reinforcer. 


Features of Linear Programming 

(1) Linear means proceeding in a straight line. In linear programme, 
generally, information is broken into small steps of 40 to 50 words in 
length which is called a frame. The learner must respond to each 
frame in succession by filling in word or phrase in a blank. 

(2) Linear arrangement. In such type of programme, the learner 
advances in a single series of short steps which are designed to ensure 
a high rate of correct responding to the questions (frames). Same 
path is followed by each learner. The learner starts from his initial 
behaviour to the terminal behaviour following straight line sequence. 
All learners pass through the same path. The following figure shows 
the procedure. 
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Linear modes 


O+D-D-0-0 


(3) Responses are controllea. In a linear programme, responses are 
controlled by the programmer. The responses and their order are 
fixed. The learner has no choice to respond in his own way. 

(4) Response is emphasized. In- linear programme, the emphasis is 
laid on response. The learner must respond to each and every frame 
in order the learning to occur. 

(5) Feed-back is quick. As soon as the learner responds the frame 

can immediately compare his response with the response of the 
programme. 

(6) Provision for prompt. In the beginning, prompts or cues are 
supplied to facilitate learning to occur. 

(7) Cheating is discouraged by not revealing the answer to the 
learner. j 

(8) S.D. is important and is emphasized in linear model. 

(9) It may be used from first grade. 

(10) Learner can skip certain frames. 
(11) Responses are self-constructed. 


Limitations of Linear Programming 

(1) Lack of motivation. It is alleged that learning becomes dull 
and learners experience monotony and boredom. It takes too much 
time to teach very few points. 

(2) Freedom of choice is curtailed. The learner has no choice of his 
own to respond, thus, it is alleged that creative imagination of learner 
is inhibited, 

(3) Costly. It has been found that preparation of programmed 
material requires too much Paper and time. 

(4) Rothkopf is of the opinion that in many programmes, the 
learners find out the cues as to what is to be filled in blanks and key 
terms are guessed. = 

(5) It can be used in limited areas where the behaviour is measur- 
able and observable such as maths and science. 

(6) S.L. Pressey and his Associates have questioned the value of 

linear programming format on the following grounds: 
(a) Seriatérder. The frames are presented in serial order. 


(6) Searching of material is not permitted as in a textbook. Judge- 
mental learning is not practised, 
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(c) Linear programming does not permit differentiation among 
responses. 

(7) Students do not contribute for discovery of answers except to 
follow a rigid line prescribed by the programmer. 

(8) Programmes are generally designed with a view that learner 
has no previous background of the subject matter. It is very difficult 
to find out exactly the background of each learner. 

(9) In case of book form presentation, learners are expected to be 
honest but from all learners we can not expect honesty, They can see 
the correct response without reading the frames. 


2. BRANCHING OR INTRINSIC OR CROWDERIAN MODEL 


The branching or intrinsic programming was originated by Norman 
A. Crowder. He has given its definition as: “It is a pragromme which 
adapts to the needs of the students without the medium of extrinsic 
device as a computer.” It is called intrinsic because the learner with- 
in himself makes the decision, to adapt the instruction to his needs. 

The rationale of intrinsic programming postulates that the basic 
learning takes place during the student’s exposure to the new material 
on each page. 


Features of Branching Model 

(1) Material in a frame is larger, much information is presented at 
each step. A step may consist of two to three paragraphs and some- 
times a full page. 

(2) The method of student response is different than that of linear 
model, student has to make choice out of several choices. Multiple 
choice questions are asked. Each response to the question is keyed to 
different pages. If the learner selects correct. response, his response is 
confirmed and in case he selects wrong response, then he is routed to 
material which explains as to why he is wrong. 


Glee ee Say cl 
IN | ea 
LMHn ea e l 


Branching model Paradigm 
(3) Crowder holds that teaching is communication and so he con- 
centrates his attention upon the improvement of communication 
(4) Learner has-freedom to choose his own path of action 
according to the background of subject matter. The learner controls 
the exact sequence that he will follow. ~ 
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(5) The programmer has ample opportunity to exploit the literary 
style._ 

(6) Students are more alert and concentrate on the subject matter 
more carefully. 

(1) Detection and correction of errors is important. Crowder‘holds 
that making error is basic to learning. He permits 20 per cent errors 
in his model. In such a model first the errors are detected and’then 
corrected. Learner knows why he is wrong. Crowder says that it is 
impractical to eliminate errors in the process of learning 

(8) The crucial and identifying feature of branching model is-the 
fact that the material presented to each student is continuously and 
directly controlled by the learner’s preformance in answering 
questions. 

(9) Intrinsic programmed material when presented in a book form, 
the book is called scrambled took because the pages do not follow in 
normal sequence. 

(10) It is very useful to concept learning or where the material is 
given in larger steps. 

(11) The role of active response is not central in intrinsic theory. 
Intrinsic programmes offer less guidance to learner as to what mate- 
tial in the frame is important. 


Limitations of Branching Model 
(1) [he learner may guess the correct response without understanding the 
Subject matter of the frame. 

(2) Infinite branching can not be provided. It can not cater to the 
reeds of all individuals. It is very difficult to find out the total num- 
ber of branches for every individual. 

(3) Cost of preparation is very high, audio-visual equipment is 
costly. 

(4) The programme needs revision after every two years which isa 
very costly affair, 

(5) Programmes are the product of programmer’s imaginauon ard 
itis he who decides diagnostic questions and level of content. 

(6) Branching model can be used after VI grade because small 

children do not follow its mechanism. 

(7) It is very difficult to ask questions on the whole matter of fra- 

mes because frames are too large and sometimes important subject 
matter is left. 
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COMPARISON OF LINEAR AND BRANCHING MODELS OF 


PROGRAMMING 
S. No. Unit of presentation Linear Branching 
L Step size Small Larger 
2. No. of steps Large Small 
3. Error-rate 5% 20% 
4, Response Constructed Multiple choice 
5. Reinforcement Correctness Ultimate correctness 
of response of response 
6 Subject matter Factual infor- Broader concepts 
suitability mation 
7. Paper programme Linear book Scrambled text 
8. Cost Cheap More expensive 
9. Control of response Controlled Path of action is 
by the pro- controlled by the 
grammer learner 
10. Level of use Can be used Mechanism to work’ 
for elementary is difficult used 
classes after VI grade 
ll. Mode of response Rigidity, no Freedom, adapts to 
freedom the'needs of the 
learner 
12, Procedure Proceedsina Proceeding ina 
straight line straight line is not 
necessary 


3. COMPUTER—ASSISTED—INSTRUCTION 


Computer assisted instruction (CAI) is a natural outgrowth of the 
application of Programmed Instruction. The aim of CAI is to provide 
individualized instruction to meet the special needs of each learner. It needs 
some effcient and flexible device that can store a gigantic amount of 
organized information and use selected portion to meet the needs of 
individual learner. A computer is such a device which can cater to the needs 
of individual learner. Computer can store a vast amount of information 
Suiting to the needs of individual learner. 

To gain some familiarity with CAI, let us first describe the various 
components of a system and then briefly review some of the initial 
Stages of a programme design to teach reading. Ina CAI system in 
an elementary school, the child sits in front of a tube that resembles 
a television screen and is capable of displaying messages generated by 
the computer in the forms of number, words or geometrical patterns. 
In Iront of the tube, there is a key board that the child can use to res- 
Pond the problems shown on thes- en. The child also has a light 
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pen that permits him to react to stimuli on the tube by touching 
appropriate portion of the screen. Earphones and microphones are 
also available so that the computer and the child can communicate 
with each other, Atkinson (1968) designed a programme for teaching 
reading to infants. The child first must learn to identify letters. This 
task of identifying letters is accomplished in three stages of the 
programme: 

(1) A model letter appears on a projector connected with a com- 
puter, while three letters are presnted on the screen. A recorded 
voice instructs the child to look at the letter on the projector and 
touch the same letter on the screen with the light pen. The task looks 
like as given below. 

Screen 


Projector 


(2) After mastery of single letter identification the child learns 


fone the second stage to discriminate pairs of letters as given 
low : 


Screen 


Projector 
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(3) During the III stage two three letters combinations are present- 
ted on the screen and the child is instructed to touch one symbol, if 
the two combinations are identical and the other symbol if they are 
different 


han Hat 
00 0A 
Han han 
00 0A 


Having mastery of letter identification, independent of any associa- 
tion with sounds, the learner moves on toward identification skills 
involving groups of words with similar sounds and structure. One set 
of simple problems has the following form : 


an 


rat 
bat 
fan 
ran 


A recorded voice tells the child to touch and say the word that would 
be formed by combining the letter on the side and top of the square. 
If he touches the correct word, he sees it appears in the square cell. 
The voice says that ran has appeared in the box and the child is ins- 
tructed to touch it again. If the child makes an error by touching an 
incorrect word, the computer is programmed to show him which of 
the following errors he made : 

(1) He picked the word with the correct first letter but the wrong 
ending (rat). 

(2) He picked the word with correct ending but the wrong first 
letter (fan). 

(3) He picked the word with neither the correct first nor the 
correct last (bat). 

The child then receives practice appropriate to his error. Exact 
record of the errors and successes are recorded so that all drills are 
tailored to meet his individual needs. The drills that various learners 
receive, may be entirely different from each other because different 
errors are made. 

After mastery of simple reading skills, the child proceeds to acquire 
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successively more complex skills. The objective of this programme is 
to teach reading skills to children. Computers have been designed to 
store and retrieve vast amount of information. They can,therefore, 
rapidly and effectively provide knowledge about the success and 
failure of various parts of the programme. But even the most en- 
thusiastic proponents of C.A.I. do not believe that at present the 
computer is the complete tutor. 

When the child encounters difficulties and no progress is occurring, 
the computer notifies the teacher, who then gives the learner as much 
individual attention as is necessary. If similar difficulties are met 
by other learners, then modifications of the computer programme are 
made. Computer-based instruction does not ignore the talents of 
the human teacher but instead exploits them to their fullest extent in 
a tutorial relationship. 


Limitations of Computers 

1. Cost. One of the drawbacks is the high cost of computers. 

2. Ineffective. National Council for Educational Technology in 
England comments as, “...C.A.I. programmes have been ineffective 
because they have attempted to put the whole process on the compu- 
ho ide 

3. Dehumanization of Education. There is also some danger that 
computers may inject an inhuman quaility in education. The learner 
has no freedom because he goes where he is told to go. 


APPLICATION OF PROGRAMMED INSTRUCTION 


Programmed instruction is a new technology which emerged out of 
the application of learning principles in education. Programmed ins- 
tructional material has been successfully used in USA, UK, and 
other developing countries of the world at different levels and areas 
of education. In our country, educationists and psychologists have 
recognized the importance of programmed instruction. Education 
Commission (1964-66) suggested to develop programmed material in 
different subjects to test the suitability of this technique in India. 
Some centres of education are doing pioneering work in the area of 
programmed instruction but still the fruits of research have not 
reached the class-room teacher for practical use in teaching-learning. 
There is a great need to establish régional centres for the development 
of educational technology in the country. The use of programmed 
material can be made in the following areas of education: 

(1) Teacher’s training. Programmed material can be used at all 
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levels of teacher education programmes. Teachers who did their 
training five or more years ago, their knowledge of matter and 
method has become obsolete because of the explosion of knowledge 
in all areas of life. To keep the practising teachers abreast with new 
developments in content of courses and technology of teaching, 
carefully programmed material may be distributed for their use. 

(2) Primary level. Programmes in selected areas may be pre» 
pared for use at this level. 

(3) Secondary level. We experience a great shortage of good 
teachers in mathematics and science at this level. To make up this felt 
need, programmes prepared by experts for students and teachers can 
be of great use to make up the deficiency of good teachers. 

(4) Correspondence courses. Education through correspondence 
courses has been adopted very recently in our country. It is emerging 
as a very sucessful media of educating the masses as well as those 
who want to coutinue their education. 

Programmed instructional material can be used in the following 
ways : 

(a) Those who want to continue their higher studies, may be sent 
programmed material for self-study. 

(b) Agriculture. Programmed material on new methods and techni- 
ques of agriculture can be prepared for agriculturists in improving 
agricultural practices. 

(c) Sanitary habits. Programmed material can be used to improve 
the sanitary habits of the masses. 

(5) Non-formal education. Non-formal education is a new concept, 
we can use programmed material for the use of improving non- 
formal education. 

(6) Use in Banks. In USA, all banks use programmed material for 
training cashiers. 

(7) Use of programmed material in air force. Programming techni- 
ques can be used to train cadets in air force. 

(8) Modification of deviant behaviour. Programmed instructional 
material has been used very successfully to modify the behaviour of 
deviant children. A project has been undertaken at Draper correctio- 
nal centre Elmove, Alabama. The population consisted of young 
sociopathic offenders. The objective was to reduce the rate of offences 
and to rehabilitate the offenders in-the society. The immediate aim 
was to raise the academic standard and to develop vocaticnal profi- 
ciency in the inmates. 

T To achieve the objectives, the project staff utilized the programmed 
instruction adapting to the needs of individuals. The results of the 
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project were very significant. 

(9) Vocational training. Programmed instruction has been applied 
to vocational training and psychotherapy. A technique of program- 
med therapy has been recently developed to correct deviants and to 
rehabilitate emotionally disturbed children. 

(10) Programmed instruction and exceptional children. Programmed 
instructional material has been used on disturbed children and slow 
learners with great success. Eldred and his co-workers conducted a 
study on slow learners and under-achievers with programmed instruc- 
tional technique. The students showed great improvement in their 
performance. 

Special programmes should be developed for exceptional children. 
Abraham (1966) warned about the talse assuinptions tnat a programme 
developed for so-called typical children will work for exceptional 
children, disadvantaged population, dropouts, delinquents and 
others. 

(11) Use for gifted children. Carefully programmed material can 
be used to enrich the curriculum to cater to the needs of gifted 
children, 


ASSIGNMENT 


1. What are the fundamental principles of programming? 
2. Compare linear and branching models of programming on the following 
points: 
(i) Rationale, 
(ii) Concept of error. 
(iii) Concept of reinforcement. 
3. What are the different levels and areas of our education where we can 
use programmed instructional material ? 
4. Discuss the advantages and limitations of intrinsic programming. 
5. Mention main types of programming methods and compare them. 
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Theory of Motivation and 
Class-Room Learning 


E have studied, in the preceding chapters, theories of learning of 
two major families, S-R and cognitive-field theorists. Both 
approaches are in agreement as regards the consequences of learning 
process; learning is permanent change in behaviour brought about 
by experience or training. The basic question which we will deal in 
this chapter is of ‘why’ of behaviour. Why an individual does what 
he does? What are those factors which motivate an, organism for 
action? This problem of ‘Why’ brings us to the problem, of moti- 
vation. The problem of motivation is the central problem in psy- 
chology which had been the subject of interest and inquiry for all 
those who dealt with human relations since the man on earth, 
Businessmen, politicians, social workers, administrators, engineers 
and industrialists all are very much concerned about the problem of 
human motivation. 

The teacher is daily faced with a variety of problems in his tea- 
ching-learning situations such as Mohan is naughty in the class. 
He does not take interest in his studies. Ashok, another boy, engages 
in anti-social activities in the school and outside the school. Maneesh 
Kumar a third boy, concentrates in his studies and secures high grades 
in the examination. These questions and many others of similar 
type create anxiety and curiosity in the mind of the teacher to under- 
Stand the underlying factors which explain such type of behaviour in 
his students. For the answers to all these questions, the teacher turns 
to psychology of motivation for guidance. In this chapter, we will 
discuss the important theories of motivation and their class-room im: 
Plications to improve the teaching-learning process. 


DEFINITION OF MOTIVATION 


Tremendous ‘research has been done on psychology of motivation 
in the last 40 years and a number of new theories have been evolved 
to explain human behaviour, K.B. Madson in his book “Theory-of 
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Motivation” has given twenty-four theories of motivation which 
propose different explanations of human behaviour. It is not possible 
to reproduce all the definitions here. We will follow sample approach 
and will mention four definitions. 

“Historically, the word ‘motivation’, comes from the Latin root 
‘moveers’ which means to move. Thus we can say that in its literal 
meanings motivation is the process of arousing movement in the 
organism. The movement is produced and regulated through the 
release of energy within the tissues. 

(1) H.W. Bernard “Motivation refers to all those phenomena which 
are involved in the stimulation of action towards particular objec- 
tives where previously there was little or no movement towards those 
goals.” 

(2) Atkinson defined motivation as, “The term motivation refers 
to the arousal of tendency to act to produce one or more effects.” 

(3) Maslow has advanced the theory of hierarchy of needs ranging 
from basic physiological needs to self-actualization. According to 
him “Motivation is constant, never ending, fluctuating and complex 
and that it is an almost universal characteristic of particularly every 
organismic state of affairs.” 

(4) D.O. Hebb, “The term motivation refers (i) to existence of an 
organised phase sequence, (ii) to its direction and content, (iii) ‘o 
its persistence in given direction or stability of content.” 


FUNCTIONS OF MOTIVATION 


Psychologists have analysed the motivated behaviour of an organism 
and observed the following functions of such type of behaviour. 

(1) Motives energize and sustain behaviour. Motives energize the 
behaviour of the organism and arouse him for action, The energy 
can be physiological asin drives or reintegrative resonator activity 
aroused by similarity between Present action and residues of past 
ones that were emotionally significant for the person. The energy is 
supplied in proportion to the amount of energy output for a task. 
Motives not only energize the behaviour but they also sustain our interest 
and behaviour for longer period in the activity. According to Hebb, 
efficiency and adequacy are increased in motivated state of be- 
haviour. 

(2) Motives direct and regulate ‘our behaviour. Motivated state is 
often described as guided, directed and goal-oriented. The motivated 
behaviour moves in a specific direction. The behaviour of the 
organism is purposeful and persistent. The direction of motivational 
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behaviour is, no doubt, very complex because of the structure of the 
situation and the action sequences which determine the behaviour. 

(3) Behaviour is selective Under motivated condition, the behavi- 
our of the organism does not move in haphazard way. It is directed 
toward a selective goal which the individual sets for himself For 
example, the student who is motivated to secure high grades in the 
examination, concentrates on his studies by selecting appropriat 
means to reach his goal The motive is terminated by the achieve- 
ment of the goal. 


MOTIVATION—A COMPLEX PHENOMENON 


Motivation is a very complex phenomenon which is influenced by 
multiple variables operating within the organism and in the environ- 
ment. Lashley, commenting upon the complexity of motivation, 
wrote, “The problem of motivation is far more complex than the 
Freudians would have us believe and its solution is to be sought in 
the investigation of many related fields. The analysis of instinctive 
responses, the neural basis of emotions, the mutual influence of habits 
and the total integration of all such systems of reactions.” The com- 
ments of Lashley emphasize the importance of several variables in 
the study of motivation. Let us be more specific as regards the 
various factors which influence motivation. The first factor is physio- 
logical system of the organism. A number of physiological factors 
are involved in motivation. The second important factor is of emo- 
tion which is sometimes called motivating condition. There is no 
dearth of instance when people sacrificed their lives for the sake of 
their motherland. Emotional states act as drives and they can rein- 
force motive in progress. Emotions increase our desire to do some- 
thing. The third factor which works as motivator is habit. All habits 
do not work as motivator. Only those habits which instigate and regu- 
late actions in a dynamic sense may be termed as motivators. It has 
been studied in laboratory that a monkey who becomes habituated 
to morphine is highly motivated to get his injection and may die if 
he does not get it. Similar is the case of a man who is addicted to 
opium. The fourth variable which is closely involved in the process of 
motivation is mental sets, values and attitudes of the individual 
which influence the motivational process. In addition to the above 
factors, the environmental factors and incentives play an important 
Tole in the process of motivation. 
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In recent years psychologists being dissatisfied with the concept of 
drives.as an explanation of human behaviour and the concept of goal 
directed behaviour as the separate explanation, introduced the con- 
cept of motive which incorporates the meanings of both drive and 
goal directed behaviour. Motives have been used in different sense. 
The Oxford dictionary defines a motive as: “That which moves or 
induces a person to act in a certain way; a desire, fear, or other 
emotion or a consideration of a reason which influences or tends to 
influence a person’s volition: also often applied to a contemplated 
Tesult or object, the desire of which tends to influence volition.” In 
our daily life, we use the term motive as our determination to act in 
some specific way, to carry out an intention. to arrive at a goal. 
Suppose ‘A’ says that he has a motive to get high grade‘in the exami- 
nation, this conveys A’s determination tò reach the goal, he has set 
for himself, for which he will plan and follow specific strategy to 
accomplish it. According to Newcomb, motive like non-technical 
terms ‘want and desire’ is a word which points both inward and 
‘outward conditions such as dissatisfaction (tension and disequili- 
brium) and to some thing in the environment which serves to remove 
‘the dissatisfaction. He says that an organism is motivated when and 
only when it is characterized both by a state of drive and by a 
direction of behaviour towards some goal which is selected in prefe- 
tence to all‘other possible goals. Motive is a concept which joins 
together drive and goal. Motivescan be grouped in the following 
categories, 

(1) Physiological motives. In this category, we can put those 
totives which are essential for the survival of the organism. They 
include food, oxygen water, sex, elimination, warmth in the body and 
émotions can also be added to this category. 

(2) Social motives. Man is a social animal. He lives in groups 
which shape his behaviour according to a definite pattern. Social 
Motives are learned in the social environment. They are influenced by 
cultural heritage and Philosophy of life of the people. They are 
rooted in physiological motives and emerge out of them gradually 

with advancing age of the child. Social motives are the sources which 
bind human beings and social Progress depends on their proper 
development. 

Some of the important social mo‘ives are social approval, affection, 
respect, prestige and money, etc. 

(3) Personal motives. In addition to the social motives which are 
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necessary for socialization, every person has special categories of 
motives which are dependent on the unique sttucture of the persóna- 
lity of the person. There may be a long list of personal motivés 
depending upon individual differences which motivate individuals for 
action. Some of the common personal motives include imterests, 
attitudes, values, goals, and self-concept. 

Another classification of motivesmay be made as conscious and 
unconscious. Conscious motives may be inferted from one’s beba- 
viour but unconscious motives influence our behaviour unconsciously 
and we are not aware of them. 


BRIEF HISTORY 


The problem of motivation has been the central theme of philosophy 
since ancient times. Men have always been speculating and finding 
reasonable explanations of behaviour. The -history of ‘motivation is 
as old as the existence of human beings on earth. The history can be 
traced back in the writings of Greek philosophers (Plato and others), 
who believed in the concept of ‘free will’ of man. The man was 
supposed to be an active and free agent capable of choosing the right 
or wrong course for his action. Old Greek philosophers did not intro- 
duce the concept of motivation in their explanation of human be- 
haviour. Man's intellect and free will provided sufficient account of 
his actions. Reason was the determinant of the behaviour of man. 
Contemporary philosophers rejected the theory of “‘free will” deve- 
loped by Plato. They proposed the concept of ethical hedonism. It 
was believed that pleasure seeking and avoidance of pain is the ulti- 
mate goal of human life and this action of human beings is ethically 
good. The philosophical thought was characterized by the concept-of 
Treason and free will as the explanation of human behaviour. It hardly 
contained direct relevance to the modern problem of motivation. 

The second phase in the development of the concept of motivation 
began with a great intellectual revolution in sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Philosophers and scientists replaced the old Greek philoso- 
phy by introducing more rational and scientific concepts. 

Descartes (1649) was the first philosopher who developed a theory 
of behaviour. He held that behaviour can be explained in terms of 
physical forces acting upon the organism. 

He developed physiology of behaviour and explained animal beha- 
viour on the basis of disturbance of physiological system. He held 
that mind is subject to certain passions which might come to it either 
from its own reflection or from the body. Descartes emphasized the 
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importance of emotions in motivation. 

Briefly we can summarize the concept of motivation of Descartes 
in these words, “that nature has given animal and man remarkable 
constitution which produces the right kind of behaviour, mental 
attitude and readiness to do those things which will promote welfare.” 

Thomas Hobbes developed the principle of psychological hedonism. 
He held that all our actions are motivated by the desire for pleasure 
or the desire to avoid pain. He proposed that goal of an action 
influenced that act only through its anticipation and only through 
previous experiences. He rejected telelogical explanation of kuman 
behaviour, 

John Locke assumed that the mind of the infant at birth is a 
“tabula rasa”. All knowledge comes through senses. Mind is passive: 
It receives sensations and remembers them as ideas. He contended 
that “will” is always determined by some pressing easiness that not 
only establishes the will but also initiates actions. The uneasiness is 
said to be a desire. According to Locke, “‘the man is endowed with 
an ability to deliberateson the consequences of alternative actions so 
that he might choose that which offer the greatest pleasure in tke 
long run.” 

Hutcheson (1728) proposed that man has two motives: egoistical 
motive which seeks pleasure for the individual and altruistic motive 
which seeks pleasure for others. 

David Hume gave a different and new treatment to the concept of 
will. He proposed that determining conditions for man’s actions were 
his ideas, sensations and desires. The mentalistic determinism of 
Locke and Hume had impact on sociological reforms. 

Reid analysed certain aspects of the associationism of Locke and 


Hume. He developed faculty psychology. He admitted the concept of 
instinct. 


EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY DEVELOPED IN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY IN GERMANY 


Experimental psychologists confined their studies to the phenomena 
of sensation and perception. They used the method of introspection 
which was, later on, discarded by Psychologists. There was no con- 
cept of motivation in classical Psychology. In the following pages we 
will describe different psychological explanations of motivation. 
The Instinct Doctrine 

One of the oldest answer to the question of ‘why’ of behaviour 
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within psychology is the doctrine of instinct. Some psychologists. 
notably McDougall, James and Burt advanced the theory of inborn 
and unlearned response tendencies which determine the behaviour of 
the organism. Charles Darwin was the first biologist who proved that 
no fundamental difference exists between man and higher animals in 
terms of their mental faculties. He held that the most fundamental 
instincts of human beings are inherited rather than acquired. 
McDougall, the main exponent of the doctrine of instinct, developed 
instinct theory in the early years of the present century. He held that 
instincts are the spring of human behaviour. He developed a list of 
12 original instincts which was later on expended to 18 basic propen- 
sities: such as parental, gregariousness, mating, self-assertion, sub- 
mission and acquisitiveness etc. He defined instinct as complex 
inherited tendencies common to all members of a species compelling 
each individual (i) to perceive and pay attention to certain objects and 
situation, (ti) to experience positive or negative emotional excitement 
on perceiving them, (iii) and thereupon to act in a way which was 
likely in the long run to preserve the individual. McDougall proposed 
that each instinct is accompanied by specific emotional disposition as 
fear with escape, anger with pugnacity. etc. These emotional dis- 
positions get organized by experiences in the environment and form 
sentiments, Most of human behaviour is determined by sentiments. 
According to him, all behaviour is purposive. The doctrine of instinct 
flourished before and after worid war first but an anti-instinct move 
ment started which is associated wich the names of Kuo and Dunlop. 
They rejected the theory of instinct on the following grounds: 

(1) Each theorist developed his own list of instincts and insisted 
that his list alone was correct. 849 instincts had been proposed by 


1924 to explain behaviour. y y 
(2) Adult behaviour is generally affected by learning and experi- 


ences, It is not innate. 

(3) Kuo found~in an experiment that kitten and rat brought 
together fondled each other. 

(4) J.B. Watson once remarked on instincts, 
fights because of an instinct of pugiacity——— —— 
a redundant and circular description of behaviour.” r 

(5) Social anthropologists assert that human behaviour is shaped 
by cultural patterns in which the child is reared. It is not influenced 


by universal instincts as proposed by instinct theorists. 


“to say that animal 
——it is merely 


Drive Concept 


: nn E REE 
Being dissatisfied by the doctrine of instinct as an exn'anation of 
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human behaviour, psychologists developed the concept of drive. The 
concept of drive became popular to explain behaviour. Drive has 
been defined in several ways. P.T. Young in his book ‘Motivation 
and Emotion” listed six meanings of the term drive as: 

(i) Drive is the energy which moves the body. (ii) It is internal 
stimulus which moves the body. (iii) It is internal tissue condition 
which releases energy and finally leads to activity. (iv) It is general 
activity. (v) It is behavioural tendencies. (vi) It is specific goal directed 
activity of the organism. Finally for the purpose of human psycho- , 
logy he defined drive as a motivating factor within the personality, 
purpose, or a wish, and interest. 

The concept of drive is broad and general. It has been accepted by 
several psychologists. ‘Different concepts have been developed by 
psychologists as regards the mechanism of drive, some think that 
drive is physical energy. R.S. Woodworth was the first American 
psychologist who introduced the term drive in psychology. He meant 
by ‘drive’ physical energy which activates the organism for action. 
Holt pointed out that drive has two meanings. One is that, it is physi- 
cal energy and second that it is an agency which releases stored up 
energy. Drive is a source of energy which is created within the body 
cells, organs and tissues of the body. Bodily structures determine the 
pattern and course of behaviour. 

Drive-reduction doctrine is appealing on the theoretical level but 
when put into practice, many difficulties appear. Following are the 
difficulties: 

(1) It fails to describe the complex human behaviour. 

(2) The proposition that there are few primary drives, out of which 
other motives are derived, has been scriously attacked by experi- 
mental psychologists. Harlows’ studies have proved that monkeys can 
learn mechanical problems in absence of drive reduction. 

(3), The assumption that all learning depends on diive-reduction is 
no longer true. 

(4) The assertion that people will act fully to reduce drives is no 
longer tenable. Experiments indicate that people seek more stimulat- 
ing environment rather than less. Heron in 1957 proved that normal 
psychological functioning seems dependent upon continual and 
uneasing sensory stimulation. 

Need Theories 


Closely related to the concept of drive is the concept of need. In a 
sense both characterize a person as striving to maintain equilibrium. 
Both the theories were undoubtedly influenced by the ideas of 
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Cannon, a physiologist. He described the autonomic regulatory 
devices that operate to keep the internal environment of the person 
in equilibrium, for example, sugar enters the body and the blood 
sugar level rises, autonomic regulatory, processes effect a return of 
the blood sugar to its resting state. Cannon referred to those multi- 
farious physiological processes as “homeostatic process”. One can 
think them as very like to modern feedback system such as thermostat. 
If homeostatic principles could accurately describe physiology of the 
person, it seemed reasonable by analogy to move to the psychological 
level that is since one could consider the person a collection of 
waxing and waning physiological needs seeking always to maintain 
homeostatic balance. One could also assume that persons could be 
considered as a collection of psychological needs; psychological needs 
then become driving force behind human behaviour. If one could but 
discover, what a person’s needs were, one might be in a position to 
predict his behaviour. Henry Murray developed a need theory. 
According to him, need is a hypothetical force that serves to organize 
perception, intelligence and action of the individual. Unsatisfied 
needs would arouse the person to work that would be sustained until 
satisfaction had been attained. 

Several explanations of human behaviour have been developed by 
Psychologists in recent years which throw light on the problem of 
Motivation from different angles, 


THEORIES-OF MOTIVATION 


So far we have been dealing with the concept of motivation in gene- 
ral, now we will examine some of the specific theories of motivation 
and their principal views on the explanation of behaviour. We have 
selected the following theories for description: 


(1) Physiological theory of motivation. 
(2) Maslow’s theory of self-actualization. 
(3) Murray’s theory of motivation. 

(4) Theory of achievement motivation. 
(5) Psychoanalytic theory. 

(6) Theory of intrinsic motivation. 

(7) Learning based theory of motivation. 


1. PHYSIOLOGICAL THEORY OF MOTIVES 


This theory was developed by Morgan and is popularly known as 
central motive state (CMS). He held that there is a central motive 
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state which is the basis of all activities and behaviour can be explain- 
ed in terms of CMS. Morgan conducted several ‘experiments and 
gathered evidences in support of his theory of central motive state. He 
mentioned the following characteristic features in central motive state. 

(d) Persistent. A central motive state when once aroused remains 
persistent and does not require support of any stimuli internal or 
external, 

(b) General activity, The motivated organism has heightened bodily 
activity. 

(c) Selectivity. A central motive state results in selectivity of reac- 
tion to stimuli. The reaction does not depend upon any external 
environmental stimuli. 

(d) Emission of certain behaviour pattern. The most significant 
feature of central motive state is that it primes or prompts the orga- 
nism for appropriate consummatory behaviour. 

In order to substantiate his theory of central motive state he con- 
ducted a number of experiments which support his views on C.M S. 
Three types of experiments were conducted which are as follows : 

Neuro-physiological studies. Taking up the direct neuro-physiologi- 
cal studies of peripheral mechanisms in motivated behaviour he 
found that the adrenal ectomised rats take more salt because the 
taste buds on the tongue have been sensitized to salt as a result of 
sodium insufficiency and the evidence gathered in their experiment 
was negative. Richter in 1939 had proposed on the basis of his experi- 
ments on rats that taste in adrenal ectomized rats may be altered by 
their increased need for salt. Morgan believed that these experiments 
and a number of several such experiments may be interpreted as 
evidence in favour of central mechanism as responsible in the altera- 
tion of feeding behaviour. 

Second evidence he brought from the study of humcural factor. 
Morgan pointed out that several experiments had shown that humou- 
ral factor of blood factors may arouse motive state. 

_The third evidencz in support of central motive state has been pro- 
vided by experiments conducted by Olds and Milner who implanted 
fine electrodes directly into the brains of rats. The exposed terminal of 
outside the rats’ skull can be connected to a source of low voltage 
which is\actuated when the animal presses a bar. Rats will press suc 
bars thousands of times per hour to receive shocks to their “pleasure 
centres”. Experiments on rats have proved that animals can be made 
to eat, drink or eyen run mazes as a result of stimulation of appre- 
priate brain centres. 
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Obviously the discovery of such central reinforcing and central 
centres is very convincing for some kind of central motive state. 

Thus, in brief, we have described the theory of central motive state 
developed by Morgan. His theory has great relevance in the recent 
wave of interest in direct electric stimulation of brain centres to find 
out the central control of physiological drives. 

The readers must keep in mind that CMS is a hypothetical concept 
and not an anatomical structure or precise bodily locus, 4 


2, MASLOWS THEORY OF SELF-ACTUALIZATION 


Theory of self-avtualization was developed by Abrahari Maslow 
(1908—1970) a professor of psychology. He was a humanist who 
believed that man can work out a better world for mankind as well as 
for himself. His approach to understand human personality and 
motivation is different from behaviourism and psychoanalysis. He 
critically examined the traditional approach of pain avoidance and 
pleasure seeking and tension reduction as the major sources of moti- 
vating behaviour. He has consistently argued that needs are arranged 
in a hierarchy, As one genral type Of need is satisfied, another higher 
order need will emerge and become operative in life. He developed 
his own system of needs and categorized them into two divisions: 
(a) deficit needs and (b) Growth needs. The needs of the first category 
include physiological needs, such as hunger and thirst. Once these 
needs are satisfied, the person seeks to satisfy safety needs. Love need, 
belongingness need and esteem needs. Under the second category, 
there is only one general nced called sell-actualization. The second 
important concept of Maslow is that each individual has different 
nature which should be supported and encouraged. He crittcized the 
views of those psychologists who believed that man is selfish, evil 
and antisocial. Maslow believed that there are degrces of humanness. 
He is going slightly beyond other need theorists oy postulating an 
order of potency or priority with regard to structuring of needs with- 
in the person. 


Hierarchy of Needs ` 

Maslow has developed a hierarchical order of needs from physio- 
logical to self-actualization needs. The order of needs starts from 
basic survival or lower order needs to higher order needs, The hier- 
archy is as follows : 


(1) Physiological needs. 
(2) Safety needs. 
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(3) Belongingness and love needs. 
(4) The esteem needs. $ 
(5) Self actudlization need. 


The hierarchical structure of needs 
may be diagrammed as follows: 

(1). Physiological needs. The most 

potent needs of all the needs yet the 
N Safety needs (7% A least significant for self-actualizing 
> Y, person, are the physiological needs. 
| Physctogcat needs Y According to Maslow, when these 
PUN physiological needs are deprived for 
Sacto a nakachy of needs) a long period, all other needs fail to 
appear or recede in the background. But in India we find instances 
which contradict the point of view of Maslow. There are several 
examples in Indian history, when women sacrified themselves to save 
their honour. There arewexamples of political leaders who starved 
themselves to death im recent years for the freedom of the 
country. Maslow explained the cause of self-sacrifice as a result of 
psychological disturbance. 

He proposed an interesting notion of the motivational powers of 
need-deprivation and need gratification. When an individual is depri- 
ed of basic needs, he certainly is motivated to do something. A boy 
who is deprived of food, will be motivated to do something to get 
food. We. in order to motivate our children to complete their school 
assignments, sometimes deprive them of their privileges like pocket 


money and freedom to play etc.Deprivation of needs,applies to lower 
order needs. Need-gratification operates in different ways. It is also 
applicable to higher order needs. Need gratification is a better means 
to motivate children for further work. 

(2) Safety needs. When the physiological needs are successfully 
fulfilled then safety needs become the dominant force in the perso- 
nality of the individual. Safety needs are many and are’ mainly con- 
cerned with maintaining order and security, People feel the need of 
structure, law and order and to be under someone’s direction. 

Some persons, by their nature, are unable to get beyond the safety 
needs. They are very much concerned about their safety. They hoard 
money, purchase buildings, land and invest in L.I.C. By doing such 
things, they make their future safe. 

The question of need for safety is particularly of great importance 
for small children who are physically incapable of controlling their 
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environment. Children should be brought up in an environment of 
safety. They should be protected from hurtful experiences. Small 
children should be reared in a structured environment free from any 
physical harm and parents should develop courage in their children 
to meet the environmental events. 

(3) Belongingness and love needs, The needs of this category empha- 
size the basic psychological nature of human beings to identify with 
the group life. These are needs of making intimate relationship with 
other members of the society, being an accepted member of an orga- 
nized group, needing a familiar environment as family. These needs 
are dependent on the fulfilment and satisfaction of previous categories 
of needs. The modern developing society with all its material advan- 
tag- is doing a great harm of disintegrating family and social life of 
the people. In big cities, people living in the same building do not 
know the next door neighbour. If you ever happen to visit big 
cities like Calcutta, Delhi, you will find that people operate mechani- 
cally. They have no social life. They feel alone and isolated, though 
people are around them. 

(4) The esteem needs. Esteem needs are divided into two cate- 
gories: (1) Self-esteem, self-respect, self-regard and self-evaluation. 
(2) Relating to respect from others: reputation, status, social success 
and fame. The need of self-evaluation occurs in those persons who 
are comfort bly situated. They are quite secure in the satisfaction 
of lower needs. A professor who has established a high reputation 
and does not worry about getting work, may become quite discrimi- 
nating about what type of works he accepts. Such a professor may 
accept only those assignments which may challenge his skills. The 
quality of work is a matter of some concern to him, it fulfils a need 
for self-respect. a need to feel good for himself. 

According to Gelford (1962) feelings of achievement, of compe- 
tence, of meeting of high standard of excelience in performance are 
not the concerns of the struggling beginner but the “extra touches” 
of comfortable artisan. Esteem is externally based before it is inter- 
nally based. Prior to attaining a level of prideful involvement in 
one’s activities, one seeks the respect and assurance of others that 
one is a worthwhile person. There are many status symbols in the 
society which give the feelings of self-esteem as possessing a house, 
landorbank-balance,dharmshalas, titles of honourand automobile ete. 

Anvther type of esteem needs is the need to feel superior to others. | 
This need is gratified by purchasing of items as good and costly 
clothes. A man may not keep a new car more than a year, even if it 
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is in a good condition because to keepa car for more than a year 
creates an unfavourable image to him. There are several ways in 
which people prove their superiority in the society. Every one has a 
need for superiority and it must be brought under control. Cooper- 
smith (1967) bas noted that failure to gratify need for self-respect, or 
reputation from others can produce personality disturbance in the 
individual. The individual may develop feelings of inferiority, of be- 
ing different from others, of being a misfit in the society, needs re- 
lated to respect from others approval, acceptance and admiration 
vary in expression and intensity in life of an individual from child- 
hood to old age. Maslow believed that sufficient gratification of the 
esteem needs lessens their dominating force in a person’s life. Thus 
enabling him to move in the direction of self-actualization. 

(5) Self-actualization. The highest need, in the hierarchical system 
proposed by Maslow, is self-actualization. It means to fulfil one’s 
individual nature in all its aspects, being what onecan be. The 
person who is talented in music experiences tension if he does not 
attain the perfection. The man who is interested in nature wants to 
spend much of his time in nature, People can be motivated towards 
self-actualization only when their lower order needs have been satisfied. 

One of the important aspects of self-actualization is freedom—free- 
dom from cultural and self-imposed restraints. The self-actualizating 
person wants to be and must be free from restraints from society. 
Self-actualizing persons are not radicals or against their culture, they 
do not adopt any extreme movement nor do they unquestionably 
identify themselves with the culture. Self-actualization is only possi- 
ble, if the basic needs of the person are met to the degree that they 
neither distract nor consume all available energy. When the person 
succeeds in satisfying his lower order needs, he can act upon his 
higher needs. 

We can see from the hierarchy of needs that for self-actualization, 
it is necessary that a person should not worry about his survival 
needs. He should enjoy his job. He should feel satisfied in his social 
relation in family, society and in his job. 

Maslow’s theory emphasizes that motivation to work is rooted 
in the fulfilment of various categories of needs which range from 
physiological to self-actualization. 


Characteristics of Self-actualizers 
1. They demonstrate an efficient perception of reality and accep- 
tance. 
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2. They accept themselves and others. 
3, They show high degree of spontaniety and simplicity. 
4. Problem centred orientation 
5. Privacy and detachment. 
6. Autonomous and independent of their environment. 
7. They appreciate ‘basic goods of life’ with continued freshness 
and pleasure, 
8. They at times show mysticism. 
9. Identify with mankind. 
10. They develop deep interpersonal relations with others. 
11, Democratic in outlook. 
12. They keep means and ends distinguishable. 
13. Sense of humour, 
14. Creative. 
15. Non-conformists. 


3. MURRAY'S THEORY OF MOTIVATION 


Murray’s theory of motivation comes under need theory. His theory 
of motivation has been influenced by dynamic approach of psycho- 
analysts and field theorists. He developed a detailed system of human 
behaviour on the basis of his extensive work on human psychology. 
He put forward the concept of need to explain human behaviour, He 
described need as “A need is a construct (hypothetical force) which 
stands for a force (the physico-chemical nature of which is unknown) 
in the brain region, a force which organizes perception, apperception, 
intellection, conation and action in such a way as to transform in a 
certain direction an existing, unsatisfying situation,” 

According to him an unsatisfied need would arouse the person to 
work that would be sustained until satisfaction had been attained, 
Each need is accompanied by a particular feeling or emotion and 
tends to use certain modes to further its trends, It may be weak or inte- 
nse, momentary or enduring, but usually it persists and gives rise to a 
certain course of overt behaviour or fantasy which changes the initia- 
ting circumstances in such a way as to bring about an end situation 
which still appease or satisfy the organism. Murray does not speak in 
terms of tension-reduction by the organism in order to engage in 
different activities. He proposed in his theory of motivation that the 
Organism does not engage in activities to reduce tension but also to 
develop tension so that it can be later on reduced. According to him 
tensionless state is not satisfying but the process of reducing tension. 
He classified all needs into two broad categories. 
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(1) Vicerogenic needs These needs are called primary needs which 
are essential forthe survival of the organism. They include water, 
food. oxygen, sex secretion, defecation, urination, warmth etc 

(2) Psychogenic needs These needs are secondary which emerge out 
of primary needs. Murray has given a long list of psychogenic needs, 
Some of the secondary needs are listed below : 


S. No. Need Description 
l.n Acquisition To gain possession atd property. 
2.n Achievement To accomplish some thing difficult etc, 
3.n Abasement To submit passively to external forces 
etc. 
4. n Affiliation To form friendships and associations, 
to greet and join with others. 
5.n Aggression To assault or injure others etc. 
6. n Autonomy To get free or to resist restriction etc. 
7.n Construction To organize and build, 
8.n Superiority Desire for accomplishment and prestige. 
9.n Retention To retain possession of things etc. 
i0. n Order To arrange and organize etc. 
1l.n Dominance To dsfend oneself against blame or 
belittlement. 
12. n Similance To empathize; to initiate etc. 
13.n Rejection To snub, ignore or exclude others etc. 
14 n Exposition To point and-demonstrate. 
15.n Play To relax or to act fun etc. 
16.n  Nurturance To nourish, aid or protect a helpless 
ete. 
17. n — Suecorance To seek aid, protection or sympathy. 
18. n Exposition To point and demonstrate. 
19. n  Blame-avoidance To avoid blame and to be wellbehaved. 
20 n Cognizance To explore, to look, listen, to satisfy 
curiosity. a 


4. THEORY OF ACHIEVEMENT MOTIVATION 


Theory of achievement motivation has drawn the attention of psycho- 
logists, sociologists and educators in recent years. Every one is aware 
of the fact that wide disparities exist in the economic conditions of 
the various countries of the world. Psychologists thought about these 
problems in terms of social beliefs, political set up, distribution of 
power and even their characteristic life Philosophy and psychology 
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How can understanding of individual psychology contribute to the 
worldwide problems of economic growth? This crucial problem of 
economic disparity among the nations of the world and psychological 
causes underlying this problem were attacked by David C.Mc Clel- 
land of Harvard University. He holds the view that psychological 
study of the individual and the nation can contribute a great deal to 
understand this problem. He rejected the conventional explanation 
that economic growth can be explained in terms of economic variables. 
According to his view psychological and sociological factors are major 
variables affecting economic growth. He wrote a book, “The 
Achieving Society” in which he advanced his new concept of ccono- 
mic growth of nation. He argued in his book that the rise of capital- 
ism cannot be explained and understood on the basis of economic 
factor alone. He believes that changes in the fundamental beliefs and 
attitudes of men gave impetus to economic growth in certain 
countries. 

According to him, human beings differ from one another in the 
strength of achievement motive. It is this difference in the strength of 
motivation to achieve that is important in understanding the differen- 
ces in the economic growth of nations. 

The theory of achievement motivation was developed by Mc Clell- 
and and hjs associates in 1951 at the University of Harvard. He 
defined motive as “A redintegration of a change in a fact by a cue and 
anticipation of a future change in affect contingent upon certain 
actions”. The definition given by him has two important terms which 
need further explanation. The first term is reintegration which means 
reinstatement of psychological process in the conscious as a result of 
the stimulation by an’ environmental event. Second is cue which is 
the cause of affect in arousal in the individual. For example, if a boy 
sees his old teacher after along time, the perception of the teacher 
works as cue which arouses affective feelings and the whole psy- 
chological process is reinstated. Thus for motivation two factors are 
important; environmental cue and affective arousal in the individual. 
According to him, all human motives are learned in the environment 
irrespective of their nature. 


How to Develop Achievement Motive 

Development of achievement motive is affected by a number of 
variables in home, school and society. Home plays an important role 
in the early training of children for the development of attitudes and 
motives. Parental expectation and guidance to the child develop need’ 
for high achievement in life. 
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The society and its social philosophy is an important variable in 
developing achievement motive. There are communities which are 
achievement-oriented. There are other societies which believe in fate 
and leave every thing to God. 

The child normally enters school at the age of 5 years. Before 
coming to school, the child has. gathered many experiences which be- 
come an integral part of his personality and form his attitude towards 
life but even then the school can help a lot to sharpen already acquired 
experiences and develop positive attitudes in children. The teacher 
can play a very crucial role in the development of achievement motive 
by the following methods. 

(1) The teacher should make clear the importance of achievement 
motive in life by means of telling the stories of great men and their 
achievements from all walks of life. When the students are convinced 
in advance to believe that they would or should develop achievement 
motive, the efforts of the teacher will succeed. 

(2) The teacher should provide a Proper environment in the class 
and outside class. The teacher’s attitude and enthusiasm will create 
better environment for achievement motive in children. 

(3) The teacher will succeed in his attempt if he convinces the 
students that developing a new motive is realistic and reasonable. 

(4) The teacher should relate the motive with future life of the 
students and assign independent responsibility to them. 

(5) The teacher should make clear to the students that the new 
motive will improve their self-image. 

(6) The teacher should emphasize upon the fact that new motive 
is an improvement on prevailing cultural values. 

(7) The teacher should make students committed to achieving con- 
crete goals in life related to the newly developed motive. 

(8) The teacher should ask the students to keep the record of their 
progress towards their goal. 

(9) Self-study should be emphasized, 

(10) The teacher should make an effort to develop conducive social 
climate in the class so that every individual should feel that he belongs 
to a group. 

Measuring Achievement Motive 

McClelland and coworkers believed that our far-tasies often reveal 
motivational basis of our actions, He attempted to make use of the 
fantasies to explore and measure achievement motivation. He tried to 
collect information from his subject by means of projective technique’s 
creative production. He used T.A.T. (Thematic Apperception Test) 


a 
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pictures to collect information on the fantasies of the subjects. The 
assumption underlying T.A.T. pictures is that when we present a 
picture uf another person in social setting under ambiguous and 
unstructured circumstances and ask him to tell a story about what is 
happening inthe picture. In doing so he (subject) may often reveal 
about himself. 

McClelland and his associates made qualitative and quantitative 
studies of TAT stories written by their subjects. The results as reported 
by them were positive. The technique is reliable and promising deve- 
lopment in the field of measuring motivation. The most significant 
contribution of MeClelland and associates is that they advocated 
that motives develop out of affective arousal. Their theory of motiva- 
tion is called affective arousal theory. 

The researchesconducted by them on achievement motivation 
throw new light on human behaviour and continual strivings for 
perfection, for good work and for high achievement. Changes in 
religious beliefs, personal and social values and orientation towards 
achievement may result in high achievement motivation. Parental 
expectations are indeed directly related to level of achievement moti- 
vation in their sons and daughters. 


5. THE PSYCHO-ANALYTIC THEORY OF MOTIVATION 


We have already described the basic concepts of psycho-analysis in 
Chapter 2 on Systems of Psychology. Here we will mention the con- 
cept of motivation in psycho-analysis as developed by Freud. Though 
there will be repetition of some of the facts but it has been maintain- 
ed to give a total picture of the concept of motivation. Concept of 
motivation in Psycho-analysis developed against the traditional 
rationalistic interpretation of behaviour which accepted the proposi- 
tion that a man acts in any particular way because he has reasons 
for acting as he does. Freud objected to the theory of pure intellec- 
tualism as an explanation of human behaviour. He revolutionized 
the theory and practice of psychology by proposing unconscious 
motivation as an explanation of behaviour and further advocated that 
reasons of behaviour can be found by analysing certain procedure 
of psychological analysis Psycho-analysis) which can disclose the 
pattern of forces and energies which led to the action. The advantage 
of this approach was that’ behaviour was explainable by psychological 
laws. He introduce{ the concept that causes of behaviour can be 
determined by exploring the unconscious personality of the indivi- 
dual. He on the basis of observation of his mental patients and their 
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treatment,developed certain concepts to explain behaviour. One of 
the important concepts is equil*brium. According to this concept, 
Nervous system discharges any increase in excitation through any 
appropriate action motor or associative. In 1915 he introduced the 
concept of instinct. He held that instincts are the internal sources of 
stimulation, The individual, in order to reduce stimulation, is 
activated to work. He conceived two instincts,life and death instinct. 
The discharge of tension is called primary process. Tension may be 
discharged through hallucinatory images in the absence of motor 
activity. 

The Concept of Structure 

The tendency to discharge energy through pre-established channels 
is called secondary process. Tension can only be reduced by finding 
an outlet through constraints and inhibitions that the ego places upon 
its discharge. Personality, according to him, is constituted by „three 
major systems: id, the ego and the supergo. All these three systems 
interact with each other and behaviour is the result of the constant 
interaction among these three systems, The id strives to discharge its 
instinctual energy for immediate gratification of its urges. It operates 
on the principle of hedonism. The ego Operates on reality principle. 
It formulates plans at the cognitive level to satisfy the demands of 
the id according to the situations in the environment. The super-ego 
inhibits the anti-social impulses of the id to Persuade the ego to sub- 
stitute moralistic goals for practical ones and to strive for perfection. 
The superego controls the id and the ego. In a well-adjusted person, 
the relationship among the id, the ego and superego is normal. In a 
maladjusted person the relationship is disturbed. Freud claims that 
we can understand the behaviour of the individual if we know the 
components of his life. 

The psycho-analytic theory of motivation is a theory of the struc- 
ture and historical development of motives, It is not applicable to all 
behaviour. He formulated the concept of unconscious motivation to 
make sense out of a relatively small class of clinical, phenomena. 
Hence according to Peters, psycho-analysis is only suitable for ex- 
plaining the bizarre, pathological behaviour and fails to explain many 
things,men do. It emphasizes the importance of underlying motives 
in behaviour and denies the importance of superficial motives. It 
gives importance to the developmental determinant of behaviour. 
Early experiences are important in adult life. Due to dangers of the 
external world, the ego experiences tension and pain which -create 
anxiety. In order to reduce anxiety and maintain the balance of 
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personality, the ego makes use of mental mechanisms such as repres- 
sion, projection and regression etc., which have been explained in 
detail in a separate chapter on mental mechanisms. Freud proposed 
that instinctual drives are the principal motivator of behaviour of the 


organism. 
6. THEORY OF INTRINSIC MOTIVATION 


Traditionally behaviourists have explained behaviour in terms of 
certain biologically inherent drives such as hunger, thirst, sex and 
maternal behaviour and a number of other physiological drives. 
These physiological drives are produced as tissue needs of the orga- 
nism. These physiological drives are the basis of more complex moti- 
ves such as prestige, money and safety etc. These more complex 
motives develop out of the physiological needs through the process 
of learning. For example, it is claimed that the need for approval, 
first begins to develop when the infant associates his mother’s smiling, 
approving face with feeding. The merits of these traditional drive- 
reduction theories have been debated by organismic-psychologists. 
Drive theories emphasize that the organism seeks to reduce some 
kind of stimulation as created by sex, hunger, thirst and pain etc. 
However, there are situations when people seek simulation, Man and 
animal both are curious in novel situations in their environment. 

` Harlow and associates (1950) have developed a new theory of 
motivation called theory of intrinsic motivation. They have conduct- 
ed experiments on monkeys to show the importance of intrinsic moti- 
vation. They have reported that monkeys solved problems without 
being offered extrinsic reward. They have also reported that intro- 
ducing an extrinsic reward made learning less efficient. Several 
experiments have been conducted on manipulative, exploratory and 
curious behaviour on animals and small children which give evidence 
of intrinsic motivation. 

Harlow conducted an experiment on manipulatory behaviour in 
monkeys. He reported that monkeys persist in manipulating gadgets 
that resemble puzzles. The animals learned to solve problems with- 
out extrinsic reward. Manipulation of gadgets persisted in. monkeys 
without being reduced need of food, water or sexual gratification. He 
Proposed that manipulative behaviour is elicited by the environmental 
situation and provides its own reward. Some experiments have been 
conducted which show that exploration is an independent motivation 
in animals and human beings. When we put a rat in a new apparatus 
in laboratory we find that the rat explores the whole apparatus. 
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According to Montgomery, the exploratory drive is aroused by 
external condition which motivates for action. 

Harlow (1953) conducted an experiment on rats. He used a conti- 
nuous runway apparatus. He reported that novelty of the apparatus 
created exploratory behaviour in all of the rats. 

Berlyne (1950) proposed a new concept of curiosity. He postulated 
that when novel stimuli affect the receptors of an organism, a curio- 
sity drive is aroused. Berlyne conducted experiments on rats and 
reported that rats showed more curiosity to explore novel objects. 

Caron and Caron have conducted studies on curiosity motivation 
on young children by recording their reactions on novel stimuli. It 
has been reported that more complex figures elicited more durable 
interest that did geometric forms. Psychologists have studied mani- 
pulatory, exploratory and curiosity as independent motivation but 
no final conclusions have so far been drawn. It can not be said at 
this stage that these are true drives under the primary control of 
stimulus, 


7. LEARNING-BASED THEORIES OF MOTIVATION 


We have already described learning theories of S—R and cognitive 
field theorists from Chapters 6 to 9. Here we will study oni» the 
concept of motivation in learning theories of both the families. © fore 
we describe the concept of motivation in specific theories, let us have 
a general view of characteristic features of motivational concept in 
them. We know that motivation is the explanation of heman 
behaviour which depends on our concept of the nature of man. 
According to S—R theories, man is a machine wh’ch is governed by 
fixed principles and motivation of behaviour originates from physio- 
logical drives. The behaviour of the organism can be predicted on 
the basis of cause-effect relationship in an objective way. Motivation 
is an urge to act which results from a stimulus, the stimulus may be 
internal or external. Behaviour is not related to any purpose. S—R 
theorists emphasize the importance of past experiences to explain the 
causes of present behaviour. On the other hand cognitive field theorists 
view man as a purposeful, reflective and creative self. The concept 
of motivation is quite different from S—R theories in cognitive field 
theory. Motivation emerges from psychological situation which is 
created by disequilibrium in the life space of the individual. All 
behaviour is goal directed. The individual when moves towards a 
goal, is thwarted. by barrier, a tension is created, which the indivi- 
dual tries to remove. Release of tension by proceeding towards @ 
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goal is motivating. Success and failure work as motivator. When 
one successfully completes an act, this motivates him for further 
goal. Cognitive field theories emphasize the importance of present 
experiences. It is as a matter of fact a situational approach to 
motivation and behaviour. 

Now let us see the concept of motivation in specific theories. S—R 
theories may be classified into two broad categories: S—R theories 
without reinforcement „and S—R theories with reinforcement. Under 
non-reinforcement theorists come Pavlov, Watsca and Guthrie who 
emphasized the importance of recency and contiguity between S—R 
for learning to occur. Some psychologists bold the view that in 
classical conditioning, UCS (food) works as a reinforcer As regards 
Guthrie, he dealt with motivation in purely associative terms. He 
did not introduce the concept of motivation as such but he talked 
about maintaining stimuli which means that for each physiological 
condition such as hunger, thirst, there are characteristic internal 
stimuli which help to maintain the behaviour of the organism through- 
out the learning task. S—R theories with reinforcement include the 
theory of E.L. Thorndike, Hull and Skinner. Relow is given a brief 
description of the concept of; motivation in learning theories. 


E.L. Thorndike 

He was the first American psychologist who conducted experiments 
on cats and developed three basic laws of learning among which was 
the famous law of effect. The early version of Jaw of effectswas of 
several responses made to the same situation, those which are accom- 
panied or closely followed by satisfaction to the animal will, other 
things being equal, be more firmly connected with the situation so 
that when it recurs they will be more likely to recur. Those which 
are accompanied or closely followed by discomfort to the animal 
will, other things being equal, have their connection with that situa- 
tion weakened so that when it recurs, they will be less likely to occur. 
Briefly*we can describe the law of effect as greater the satisfaction or 
discomfort, greater the strengthening or weakening of the bond. 
Thorndike introduced. the concept of reinforcement in the form of 
law of effect, a motivational variable in psychology of learning. He 
Proposed two important variables for motivation in learning, on the 
basis of his puzzle box experiments (a) deprivation, (b) food as in- 
centive. He often changed his concept of motivation, In his later writ- 
ings, he emphasized the importance of “readiness and belongingness” 
as important variables for motivation. The law of readiness, in fact, is 
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: a motivational principle which means that a particular state of affairs 
will prove to be satisfying only to the extent that the subject is ready 
for it. Foodis satisfier only when the animal is hungry. Human moti- 
vation depends upon characteristics of the individual as well as on his 
immediate circumstances, but in any event we must know the person’s 
state of readiness. 


Hull 

Hull developed a theory of motivation which is called drive-reduc- 
tion theory of reinforcement. Let us first define drive and need. 
“When a condition arises for whith action on the part of the orga- 
nism is pre-requisite to optimum probability Of survival of either the 
individual or the species, a state of need is said to exist. Since a need 
either actual or potential usually precedes and accompanies the ac- 
tion of an organism, the need is often said to motivate or drive the 
associated activity. Because of this motivational characteristics of 
needs they are regarded as producing primary drives.” 

According to Hull, primary reinforcement is based upon need 
reduction. He developed a theory of motivation in which he develop- 
ed Thorndike’s law of effect into a systematic and precise theory of 
reinforcement. He replaced satisfaction by need-reduction anj later 
on the drive-reduction. According to Hull, drive plays four roles: 

(a) Drive isa necessary condition within the organism for the 
occurrence of primary reintorcement as well as tor the organization and 
effectiveness of secondary drives. 

(b) Drive is a necessary condition for habits to manifest them- 
selves. 

(c) Drive furnishes distinctive stimuli. 

(d) Different needs are regarded as diftcrent sources of drives. 


Skinner 

We have already discussed the concept of reinforcement in chapter 
eighth of this book. Here we will briefty refer the concept of reinfor- 
ment as developed by Skinner-‘Avcording to Skinner, reinforcer is 
simply an event that increases the rate of responding. He mentions a 
number of reinforcers as positive, negative, primary and secondary 
reinforcers which are used to shape the behaviour of the organism: 

(a) Primary positive reinforcers such as water, food etc. 

(b) Secondary positive reinforcers such as high grade, social appro- 
val and money cte. 

(c) Primary negative reinforcer, physical punishment and pain etc. 
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(d) Secondary negative reinforcer: Social disapproval, ` teachers’ 
frown. 

He developed various schedules of ieinforcement which can be 
used in shaping the behaviour of the organism. 


COGNITIVE-FIELD THEORY AND MOTIVATION 


Cognitive-field theory of learning lays emphasis on cognitive structure 
and on perception of the total field by the individual. According to 
this theory, patterns of human behaviour are regulated and directed 
by cognitive str ucture which the individual develops in course of his 
experiences. te 

Kurt Lewin proposed the following motivational constructs in his 
theory of motivation. 

Tension, Tension within the organism is created by disequilibrium 
within the life space which the individual wants to release through acti- 
vities. Those activities which help the individual to release tension are 
called to have positive valence and those which have opposite effect 
they are said to have negative valence. Tension induces Valence and 
Valence directs behaviour of the organism. Tension persists till the 
goal or intention is completed. 

Need. Lewin proposed two types of needs: genuine needs and 
quasi needs. Genuine needs arise frcm the physiological conditions 
of the organism such as hunger, thirst etc. Tension arising from in- 
tentions, acts of will and other more or less arbitrary commitments of 
the person are called quasi needs. Every individual has a characteris- 
tic structure of needs, which create tension and the organism in order 
to reduce tension is activated. A tension is a “State of a system 
which tries to change itself in such a way that it becomes equal to the 
state of surrounding systems.” 

Force and Valence, Force and valence are two other constructs 
which are important to understand behaviour of the organism. The 
desirability of an activity is called valence and tendency to engage in 
it is called force. Valence helps to account for choice but force may 
be more useful for speed or persistence of behaviour. When a need 
arises there will arise a force er a field of forces, signifying a valenced 
activity. If the individual has no need then the envircrment registers 
no valences for him nor does it generate any force for him. Ccegnitive 
field theorists emphasize the importance of present experiences in the 
process of motivation but it does not mean that they totally ignore 
the past experiences of the individual. They take into account past 
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experiences too but their focus lies on present experiences of the 
individual. 


Tolman 

Tolman ig neither a behaviourist nor a cognitive field theorist. 
His theory of motivation represents the combination of the views of 
both families. He systematically studied the problem of motivation, 
He proposed that an animal is stirred to action when it has a demand 
for a particular goal object. Demand was assumed to be governed by 
deprivation and incentive. Tolman proposed that expectancy governs 
the behaviour of the organism. As already mentioned in an experi- 
ment on expectancy learning under learning theory of Tolman that 
when bran mash was shifted to sun flower seed, that performance of 
the group of rats deteriorated to a great extent. Tolman’s theory 
emphasizes two factors that contribute to motivation. One is depri- 
vation or demand and another is the incentive value of the goal 
object. Both factors determine the animal’s overall demand for the 
goal object and the extent to which its expectencies about the world, 
its cognitive maps, or other kinds of cognitive structures will be used 
and manifested in adaptive behaviour. 


Methods of Measuring Human Motivation 

It is very difficult to measure the strength of human motives be- 
cause they are interrelated with several variables and moreover it 
becomes more problematic when motivation is partly conscious and 
partly unconscious. Psychologists have been attempting to devise 
methods of measuring human motives since that development of 
experimental psychology. Several methods have been developed to 
measure human motivation. Some of them are given below: 

(1) Experimental method. It is strictly confined to psychology labo- 
ratory. Experiments in laboratory were initially conducted on animals 
and then were carried over to conduct experiments on human beings. 
In these experiments human beings are deprived of food or water for 
a specified period and the strength of hunger or thirst drive is 
measured. 

Atkinson and McClelland conducted a study on hungry navy per- 
sonnel who were deprived of food for sixteen hours and a group of 
comparable subjects who were not deprived of food but were imme- 
diately introduced in the experimental procedure after they had taken 
their meal. The stories written by these two groups of subjects, in 

response to the same pictures, were compared and great differences 
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were found in their food imagery. 

Psychologists have also studied human motivation by applying 
strong persistent stimuli to the subjects in order to change their moti- 
vational state. 

(2) Self-rating_ technique. The simplest and the oldest technique of 
measuring human motives is self-rating. In this technique two pro- 
cedures can be used (a) Direct procedure, the subject is asked to fill 
out a rating scale or a questionnaire, (b) Indirect procedure. The 
subject is asked to indicate his likes or dislikes for a variety of activi- 
ties ranging from objects to values. On the basis of the analysis of 
his responses of likes and dislikes strength of his motives is 
determined. ` $ 

The earliest effort was made by Taylor in 1953 by developing an 
anxiety questionnaire as an indirect measure of drive. strength. 

(3) Rating-of mativation by outside observers. Self-reporting tech- 
niques using direct or indirect methods of collecting information on 
human motivation have not been found reliable. They have been 
replaced by rating techniques in which motives are rated by other 
observers. This technique is most useful in exploring unconscious 
motives of which thé subject himself is not aware. 

Behavioural measures of motivation. In behavioural measuring 
technique of motivation we try to detect the presence of motives by 
observing the responses of the person under some conditions. Physio- 
logical response, learning, perception, coping behaviour, expression 
and perceptual behaviour may proyide information of the motives of 
persons. 

(5) Method of story telling. Being dissatisfied by direct measures of 
motivation, story telling technique was developed in 1948. This 
method was developed by McClelland and associates. It has been 
used in most of the studies on motivation, The subject is asked to 
formulate a story on a picture (TAT) as elaborate as he can. The 
underlying assumption is that the subject will project his unconscious 
Motives in the story. It is assumed that the individual interprets test 
figure on the basis of his inner structure and indirectly gives the ins 
formation of his motives and their strength. Recently tests easier to 
score than TAT-have been developed to measure different motives/ 
For example, Iowa picture interpretation test in which a set of pic- 
tures is accompanied in each case by four statements about it, one 
each relating to achievement, anxiety, hostility and indifference. In- 
dividuals are asked to rank the statements in order of their apparent 
televance to the picture, It is supposed that the range Order is deter-- 
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mined by individuals’ prevailing motivation. In addition to these 
tests, there is variety of questionnaires on motivated behaviour. 


Motivation in the Class 

Ir the preceding part of this chapter, we have briefly surveyed the 
development of the concept of motivation and its major theories. 
Now we will deal with the practical aspect of motivation in the class- 
room teaching-learning situation. Every teacher daily faces a number 
of behaviour problems. For the explanation of these problems, he 
to turn to psychology of motivation. This is great problem for tea- 
chers, parents and administrators and for those who are interested in 
the improvement of perforcemance and learning of people for action. 
Students in the class-room learning require constant motivation from 
the teacher so that maximum use of their talents may be made for 
their welfare and also for the welfare and progress of the society. 
Though the process of motivation is highly individualized activity in 
the sense that causes underlying behaviour are always multiple and 
complex rather than single and simple. A learner may be motivated 
for an action in a particular situation and the other learner may not 
be motivated in that situation and even the same learner may not be 
motivated under the, same situation on some different occasions. A 
number of variables operate in the process of motivation which cause 
variation in the individuals. The socio-economic condition, previous 
experience, age and social climate in the class-room affect the process 
of motivation. \ : 

Psychologists have developed some common techniques which niay 
be used by class-room teacher to motivate children in their work. The 
teacher should not strictly adhere to one theory of motivation but he 
should make use of various approaches in his teaching, keeping into 
consideration the individual differences among the studies. Befow are 
given some of the important techniques of motivation in the class- 
room teaching-learning situations. 

(1) Use the principle of pleasure and pain. The oldest theory of be- 
behaviour holds that pleasant experiences which give satisfaction are 
sought and painful experiences are avoided by the organism. This 
theory has direct implication in_class-room teaching-learning in the 
sense that teacher must provide pleasant and satisfying experiences to 
his students. Such type of experiences will motivate students for fur- 
ther learning. 

(2) Use rewards and punishment. The teacher’ must occasionally 
administer reward and punishment in his class-room teaching. 
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Rewards create interest in the students. They are motivated to get the 
reward. The teacher must use punishment very sparingly because 
punishment creates behaviour troubles. He may use reward of different 
types, as material, symbolic and psychological. Reward has a positive 
effect in motivating children for learning. The teacher must reraain 
cautious that the reward should not become an end in itself but it 
should create learning desire in the learner. Recent strdins conducted 
on reward have proved that reward in the -):m of grades tends to 
encourage conformity and inhibit creativity in ii.¢ learners. 

The teacher must see that rewards for learning should be so engi- 
neered that after serving their introducing role, they should lead 
learners to independent learning beyond the classroom situation. 

(3) Aspiration level. Yt means the level of performance to which one 
aspires for future. The teacher must see that the activity of the class 
is tailored in accordance with the aspiration level of the students. The 
teacher should design the level of difficulty of class-room task keeping 
into consideration the level of aspiration of the class. According to 
Barow (1956) level of aspiration depends on several factors like intel- 
ligence, socio-economic status, parental relation and expectation from 
children. The teacher should organize activity in such a way tha 
student should keep striving and give a promise of goal attainmen 
Classroom goals should be attainable and the students should feel that 
they are able to achieve them. Schoo! work must be sufficiently varied 
and paced so that every pupil may succeed at his level. The students 
should be encouraged to participate in learning activity in the class. 
The students active participation is very essential to arouse their 
interest in learning. 

(4) Use praise and blame. It is human nature that every one wants 
some praise for his achievement. An experiment was conducted by 
Hurlock to study the effect of praise and blame on children. She 
found that praise in more effective than blame for motivating children, 
Praise and blame have different effects on individual students. Some 
students may be praised for minor achievement because of their limited 
abilities but others willbe motivated by praise for most worthy 
accomplishment related to their high ability. Praise can be used in 
many ways, like a nod of teacher, smile, a good look, and verbal 
praise etc. The teacher should be cautious while using praise in the 
classroom. For each and every activity, children should not be praised. 
Blame should be sparingly used because it creates personality 
maladjustment. Successful use of praise and blame depends upon the 
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students, their personality and prior learning experiences, 

(5) Use competition and cooperation. Teacher should stress friendly 
relation rather than rivalry that breeds interpersonal antagoinism 
among the students. Competition should involve a degree of equality 
among contestants. 

Competition may be of three types : 

(a) Interpersonal competition among peers. 

(b) Group competition. ` 

(c) Competition with oneself. 


The teacher can use all the three types of competition in his teaching. 

Like competition, cooperation is also a strong incentive for moti- 
vating children, Lowry (1969) has concluded on the basis of his 
studies that cooperation is most basic form of intergroup relationship, 
Competition and cooperation both can be used in the class-room 
learning for gaining high scores. The teacher should encourage active 
participation of all the students in learning activities, 

(6) Knowledge of the result (feed-back). It is true that some events 
following a response tend to increase the frequency of the response. 
‘The events are commonly called as reinforcers and constitute a broad 
category'of events. Some of the reinforcers have been mentioned 
above as pleasure and pain, reward and punishment, praise and 
blame ete, 

Some confusion exists between the term reinforcer and knowledge 
of the result (feed-back). Let us first clarify it with the help of an 
example: A child is given a chocolate for remaining quiet in the 
Presence of a visitor, and this increases the probability that quiet 
behaviour will occur next time, a visitor comes, The chocolate here 
works as a reinforcer. Second example : A child correctly responds a 
question in the’ class, The teacher says “that is right” the statement 
of the teacher is likely to reinforce the behaviour of the child. Here 
the teacher is providing information (feed-back) about the correctness 
of the response, Generally psychologists classify these events under the 
broad head reinforcers on the basis of their consequences, Reinfor- 
cers include food, praise, ned of head, smile and giving information 
ete, There are various aspects of reinforcing events which are some- 
times called knowledge of the results or feed-back, 

As already mentioned B.F. Skinner has developed a technique of 
learning called programmed learning. The learner immediately gets 

the knowledge of his performance in programmed learning, whether 
he is right or wrong. This knowledge of the performance of the 
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learner works as motivating force in learning task. Learners continu- 
ally remain involved in the learning activity. Learning is faster and 
effective when the learners are provided with the knowledge of their 
progress. It has been experimentally established by psychologists that 
knowledge of result facilitates motivation and improves content 
mastery of the learners, The teacher should provide proper feed-back 
to the students to motivate them in learning. 

(7) Novelty. Every novel thing creates interest in the individual, 
teacher must introduce novelty into his teaching. Novelty has merit 
when teacher points out the relation between the new and already 
known, uses familiar procedures and himself shows enthusiasm or the 
expansion of knowledge into new areas. The teacher should present 
subject matter in a variety of ways to bring novelty in his teaching. 
No doubt the development of such a situation taxes the teacher's in 
genuity to the limit and often calls for more free time than any 
teacher can give. Some encouragement of this approach is found in 
present trends toward giving teachers time during school hours when 
they can develop such materials but many schools have limited 
resources for such activities. 

According to Travers, one of the essential ingredients invoived in 
energizing pupils in the classroom is the provision of materials that 
permit them to move into ever new fields of exploration. The subject 
matter should be presented in novel ways so that curiosity and 
interest of students may be maintained. : 

Travers is of the opinion that the teacher may turn the task into 
game, particularly, small children cannot sit idle in their seats in 
silent contemplation of their work but they do like to play games 
with other children, Some components of many different subject 
matter can be converted into games that two or more pupils can play. 
The school subject in which game has been used to the greatest 
advantage is mathematics, g 

(8) Setting of goal. Motivation is goal-oriented behaviour that lead: 
to drive-reduction in the organism. We can mention that the goal, 
which the Student sets for himself, plays an important role. Ifa 
student has worthwhile goal, then he is willing to forego immediate 
Pleasure and even expose himself to some suffering in his effort brings 
him closer to his goal. Goai-setting is an important component of 
human motivation, Teacher should set goals both for individuals and 
the class which are attainable. 

(9) Avoid the use of stressful procedutesNo doubt, some amount 
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of mild anxiety accelerates the proble 1 solving efforts of the student 
but too much anxiety and tension disorganizes the cognitive process 
and hinders the performance of the learners. The. teacher should 
create mild tension in his students to motivate them. 

(10) Provide real life and symbolic models. It is a fact that most of 
the learning in human beings is acquired through the process of 
observation and imitation. The teacher can influence the behaviour 
of his students by his attitude and ideal living, written or verbal pre- 
sentation and by use of audio-visual techniques. 

(11) Create needs to learn and involve students. The teacher must 
create psychological and social needs for learning in his students. The 
importance of classroom learning should be related to future life of 
the 'studepts. The students should be actively involved in learning 
task. fi 

In the following paragraph, we are giving twelve practical methods 
of motivating people. These methods have been identified by Mc- 
Clelland (1962) from researches conducted by him. 

1. Goal setting.. Describe and set goals that learners will achieve. 
2. Giving reasons. ‘Tell the learners that the course is important for 
successful living. 3. Teaching thoughts that motivate. Drive and 
determination lead to success. Create confidence in learners. 4, Relat 
ing thoughts to action. Learners should be encouraged to study in 
library, take; interest in doing things and show interest in others. 5. 
Relate the course to life. Tell the learners how leatning experiences in 
the class-room are related to life. 6. Keep a record of progress. Teacher 
should keep the record of progress of learners and should inform 
them from time to time to reinforce their behaviour. 7. Give warmth 
and support. Teacher should give warmth and support to the learning 
experiences. 8. Provide good environment. Conducive environment 
should be created in the classroom. 9. Deal with cultural values 
Inculcate cultural values. 10. Get commitment from the learners. Get 
some verbal commitment to a level of performance form learnes. 11. 
Demonstrate progress. Keep charts on individual learners. 12. Use 
group dynamics. Make use of group dynamics. 

There are many other techniques which have been successfully used 
in other countries. The important techniques are team teaching; use 
of discussion method, developmental task, success and failure and 
programmed text. We can also use these techniques in cur schools 
and can test their effectivity. 

In spite of all;the techniques referred above, the place of the teacher 
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remains supreme, his method of teaching, warmth and his techniques 
of handling class-room problems play an important role in the 
process of motivation in the class-room teaching. 


ASSIGNMENTS 


1. Define motivation. Give in brief the theory of Self-actualization. 
2. What is the theory of achievement motivation ? How will you develop 
need for achievement in children ? 3 

3. How will you motivate children in class-room teaching ? Illustrate your 
answer with examples. 

4. What is Harlow’s theory of intrinsic motivation ? 


5 What are the motives behind human behaviour ? Explain any theory of 
motivation. 
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Remembering and Forgetting 


NE of the aims of school instruction is to expand the knowledge 

of learners. The teacher's responsibility is to encourage the — 
learners to acquire and to retain the knowledge imparted in school 
for future use in meeting life problems. But to our great surprise we 
find that students forget most of the school learning after a short 
lapse of time. The basic question is, why do we forget ? In this 
chapter we will examine the causes of forgetting and the variou 
techniques which can be used by class-room teachers to minimize the 
percentage of forgetting and to make the process of acquisition of 


practise. This common view has been recently challenged by experi- 
mental psychologists. Forgetting occurs only when some learning 
takes place. If there is no learning, then there is no forgetting. It is 
incorrect to say of forgetting anything that was never learned. 
Forgetting is an inevitable cancomitent of learning. Thus failure to 
learn is one of the most common reasons why students are unable 
to recall answers to examination questions. As a matter of fact learn- 
ing requires active rehearsal of what is to be learned. It means 
recalling relevant information, grasping fundamental principles that 
underlie a learning task and memorizing key facts. 4 

On the basis of empirical studies conducted on forgetting by psy- 
chologists, six different explanations have been given as the causes of 
forgetting. In the following Pages. we will examine the approaches to 
the problem of forgetting. 


f 
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1. THEORY OF DECAY 


by leaming in the cortex fade away as the time is widely 
n s passes.. This wi 
held view is called the theory of disuse or decay. The theory has 
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been substantiated by experimental evidences. In our daily life we 
have wealth of experiences which fade away with passage of time, We 
meet a man and forget his name after some time, We can hardly 
recall what we ate in dinner two days back. All of these experiences 
support the idea that learned material decays with the time. But there 
are certain facts which require close examination of this old view. 

First, if the claim that disuse or decay only operates to produce 
inability to recall, it means that any length of time that elapses be- 
tween the learning of facts and recalling them should produce some 
loss in memory. But this claim has been disproved by the phenomenon 
of spontancous recovery in conditioning. Retention actually improves 
following a brief time-interval of a conditioned response of no 
practice. 

Second, instances of excellent retention, following the passage of 
long time intervals, are present in numerous activities of our life as 
skating, swimming and cycling. Some skills appear capable of resis- 
ting the so-called dissipating effects of time factor. 

The two evidences, cited above, seem inconsistent with the theory 
of disuse or decay. They direct our attention to another factor that 
may play an important role in forgetting, Perhaps it is not time itself 
but rather what happens between learning and recall that is important 
factor which influences retention. The quality and quantity of 
memory will largely depend on what the learner does while he is 
having the experience and what kind of experiences follow. 

Summarizing we can say that the theory of decay is an old and 
venerable one but it has been neither proven nor disproven, because 
we cannot find a way to prove that it does. 


2. THEORY OF INTERFERENCE 


Psychologists once were of the opinion that forgetting is caused by 
disuse and fading of impressions with the passage of time but the 
phenomenon of spontancous recovery in conditioning and everlasting 
memory of some motor skills have proved the belief incorrect. Psy- 
chologists have recognized the influence of intervening activities, The 
interference may be of two types (a) retroactive inhibition and (b) 
proactive inhibition. Retroactive inhibition means that something 
works backward to block something else. The interference or inter- 
action between old and new learning is an important variable that 
influences retention. In proactive inhibition previous learning inter- 
fers the recall of present learning. We will describe the mechanisms 
of these two types of inhibitions in the following paragraphs. 
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(a) Retroactive inhibition. The relation between intervening activities , 
and retention has been systematically investigated by psychologists in 
transfer of training experiments, what is technically known as 
retroactive inhibition. In the common transfer of training experiment 
the subject learns one task (B) to see how this affects recall of another 
task (A), The experimental design to study retroactive inhibition is 
given below : 


Group Original -~ Activity Test 
learning. interpolated 
1, Experimental Learn A Learn B Recall A 
2. Control Learn A Unrelated Recall A 
activity 


The results of experimental studies conducted by psychologists on 
retroactive inhibition show that typically the experimental group is 
poor in recall of A. It has been further established that more similar 
the interpolated activity B is to the original learning A the less the 
amount recalled, the greater is the retroactive inhibition. Interference 
between the items of the original and the interpolated list at the time 
of the recall is an important variable influencing the amount of retro- 
active nhibition. The more similar the two lists are, greater will be 
the amount of forgetting. ý 

(b) Proactive inhibition. Proactive inhibition is a phenomenon closely 
related to retroactive inhibition. Experimental design for studying 
‘proactive inhibition is given as under. 


Group Preceding Original F Test 
W activity learning 
1. Experimental Learn B Learn A Recall A 
2. Control Unrelated Learn A Recall A 
activity 


The design of proactive inhibition differs from retroactive inhibition 
jn that the experimental group learns B before, instead of after A. 
Whereas B was a task interpolated between the learning and the 
recall of A in the retroactive inhibition experiment, B is a task pre- 
ceding the learning of A in the proactive inhibition study. To evaluate 
the effects upon the experimental group of learning B prior to A, the 
control group relaxes during the time, when experimental group 
learns B. Forgetting, we experience in daily life. is more due to 
proactive inhibition. Our ability to recall what we learn is reduced 
by the experiences we have learned previously. 
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3. TRACE-CHANGE THEORY 


Trace-change theory of forgetting grows from research on perception. 
It has provided evidence that one’s memory of what he has seen 
tends to change in specific ways. For example, if a S is shown any of 
the original figures given below, his memory of them will shift to the 
more symmetrical and less imperfect figures shown in the columns on 


the far right. 


CONG, @ 
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If weexamine the above figures, We find that each change is 
brought about by a different principle, closure, good figure and sym- 
metry. These three principles are scen as physiological princi ples that 
are built in respect of the functioning of brain tissues. According to 
these principles, the trace laid down by an original experience be- 
comes a more perfect and better balanced figure, thereby losing some 
of its qualities. This change in the trace causes us to forget the origi- 
nal figure. Forgetting, according to this theory, is attributed to change 
in traces in brain. 

The earliest experiments on the trace-change hypothesis which 
dealth with memory of perceptual form are not in perfect agreement 
as regards the operations involved in trace-change theory. The recent 
studies, conducted by Hebb and E.N. Foord to correct the errors of 
previous experiments, report as follows: They used clearly predictable 
figures of change in their study, Two different groups were shown a 
stimulus figure. They tested one group after five minutes and the 
other group after twenty four hours. They did not have to draw a 
reproduction of the figure, rather recognition was tested by showing 
the subjects a series of forms; all of which differed systematically 
from the initial stimulus. According to this experiment, it has been 
proved that memory traces do not change in the direction predicted 
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by perceptual laws of change as developed by earliest psychologists. 
F.C. Bartlett has found that changes in memory trace are largely 
influenced by naming or, labelling the items to be memorized. 


4. FORGETTING AS RETRIEVAL FAILURE 


We experience in our daily life that sometimes we want to recall- 
name of a friend or some piece of information, We fail to recall that 
information at that time but when conditions were different, the name 
or information comes back more or less spontaneously. This pheno- 
menon is called TOT (tip-of-the-tongue), Tip-of-the-tongue shows 
how non-availability of appropriate cues hinders retention. According 
to this approach, forgetting is very often a temporary rather than a 
Permanent phenomenon. Some psychologists have claimed that for- 
getting is not like losing something but rather is more like being 
unable to find it. When cues that were present at the time of learning 
are not available at the time of recall, retention suffers. If stimulus 
terms are altered, recall will be reduced (Yum). Forgetting occurs 
because of failure in the mechanism responsible for remebering. 

Abernethy (1940) conducted a Study on class-room learning. He 
found that those students who were tested in new class-room had 
poor test scores than their classmates who remained in the classroom 
where learning had taken place, 


5. MOTIVATION AND FORGETTING 


Memories that would cause unhappiness or suffering if brought to 
mind are often forgotten. Most of us have but the haziest recollection 
of painful insults, threats to our lives, high way collisions and other 
such experiences. Remembering can be considered an instrumental 
act. You can obtain reinforcement when you can remember the ans- 
wer to an examination question. What most people have not noticed 
is that a person can obtain reinforceerit for forgetting. Forgetting 
can function as an instrumental act. 

Freud was the first person who emphasized the influence of motives 
upon retention. He used the term Tepression to describe the ten- 
dency to avoid remembering anything associated with fear or unplea- 
santness of any kind. In military, forgetting celled amnesia that 
appears in soldiers is selective, They are unable to recall any detail of 
certain combat experiences. Generally, it has been seen that soldiers 
forget experiences which they are ashamed of. 

An experiment conducted by Zeigarnik (1927) explains how moti- 
vation can influence retention. He compared the recall of completed 
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and incompleted task. Subjects were allowed to complete certain 
interesting tasks and they were forced to abandon others just when 
they had been most absorbed in them. When they had finally got the 
hang of things and felt success was near. At the end of the experi- 
mental session, the subjects were asked to list each task, they had 
worked on. They could recall incompleted tasks than completed ones. 
The explanation of recalling incompleted task is that in case of com- 
pleted tasks their motivation was satisfied and in the case of incomplete 
tasks, the attraction of those tasks they were unable to finish remained. ~ 


6. CONSOLIDATION THEORY AND RETROGRADE 


Amensia 

Consolidation theory is a new explanation of forgetting. It empha- 
sizes the importance of undisturbed period for memory traces to 
become durable and permanent. If the newly formed traces are distur- 
bed and no time is given for consolidation, they will be wiped out. 
The memory traces, like cement take time to harden. Retrograde 
amnesia or backward forgetting supports the consolidation theory,' 
Human beings who suffer brain injuries display retrograde amnesia. 
They cannot remember what happened just before the accident even 
though their memory of the distant past is normal. It means that the 
accident disrupts immediate memories before they have a chance to 


consolidate. 
METHODS OF MEASURING MEMORY 


Generally, three methods have been described by psychologists to 
measure memory. 

(a) Recall. We use the method of recall to measure the memory of 
our students in the examination. It requires a person to reproduce 
correctly what he has previously learned. Recall is very simple to mea- 
sure, you show some:list of words to the students and after exposure 
of specified time ask them to recall as many items as possible. The 
recall score is percentage correct. 

Recognition. Recognition is discrimination between seen or unseen. $ 
It is what we do when we take a multiple choice test when we recog- 
nize the correct choice out of a number of choices. In a typical recog- 
nition experiment, the subject’s ability to recognize items he has just 
studied is tested by showing him the study items together with new 
(Distractors) items and asking the subject to identify the study items. 
Rogers Shepherd conducted a series of experiments on recognition. In 
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Hl . 
_ one experiment 540 words on cards were presented to the subject who 


went through deck of cards at his own speed. Next he was tested with 
sixty pairs of words. One word in each test pair had appeared in the 
deck of cards just examined, while the other word in each pair was 
distractor. The subject’s task was to pick out the card word in each 
instance. On the average subject recognized 90 per cent words. 

(c) Relearning. The third technique of measuring retention is relear- 
ning, Instead of asking the subject to recall or recognize material that 
have appeared in his past experience, we may ask him to, reJearn the 
material at some later stage. The difference between the number of 
trials or opportunities required to learn the material initially and the 
number of trials required to relearn is then considered to be an index 
of retention, This index is often referred to as a savings score. 

Although frequently used as a measure, the method of relearning 
is a confounded measure since it depends on a second learning situa- 
tion, which brings into play the role of learning variables. That is the 
subject necessarily relearns the task sometimes: after original learning 
During this interval, he may have become a more practised learner. 
Part of the saving score that appears during the second test of reten- 
tion, may, therefore, be due, not to retention of the original material 

_ but to a greater learning ability. The objection may be handled by 
comparing relearning with the learning of an equivalent new task 
rather than with learning of the original material. 

The validity of the relearning procedure then depends on our abi- 
lity to construct a new task that is strictly equivalent to the original 
learning task With non-sense syllables, equivalent lists can usually 
be constructed without much difficultly. With meaningful material 
such as that found in connected speech, the problem of obtaining 
equivalent ‘ask is considerably more difficult. The special value of 
method of relearning lies in the fact that it measures retention in- 
dependent of the availability of specific responses. An individual may 
not beable to recall or recognize a single item and yet he will show 
a substantial amount of savings. 


2 IMPROVING RETENTION OR MEMORY TRAINING 


Every classroom teacher faces the problem as how to improve the 
retention of itis students. Experimental studies suggest that we cannot 
eliminate forgetting completely but we can take steps to lessen it. 
Following steps may be taken’ by class-room teachers to encourage 
retention of subject-matter taught in the class: ° 

I 
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(1) Over-learning. It is an established fact that retention is greater 
when subject matter is well-earned. The better something is learned, 
the greater are its chances of survival despite interference due to 
learning other material. Over-learning is the term used to describe 
practice that continues after a perfect recall has been scored. To 
improve retention, over-learning is essential. But the question 
arises how much over-learning. This question has not been answer- 
ed by psychologists. It depends on the individual learner’s ability, 
motivation and interest and the subject matter. 

(2) Meaningfulness and organization of subject-matter. The most 
effective method to improve reteniion which teachers can use is the 
method of making the subject-matter meaningful. All psychologists 
would agree with this statement, although their explanation of why 
meaningfulness is effective, would vary. I 

McGoech (1930) conducted an experiment on four groups to test 
the influence of meaningfulness on retention. Each of the four groups 
studied a different 10 items lists for two minutes with the aim of 
reproducing it. One group learned three letter words while the other 
three groups, all learned non-sense syllables which processed different 
association values as 0 per cent, 53 per cent and 100 per cent. The 
real words were retained best. The results of the experiment are 
reproduced as follows: 


Material Number of items 
recalled ajrer 2 min. 


1. Three latter words 9.1 
2. Non-sense syllables 

(100 per cent value) 7.4 
3. Non-sense syllables 

(53 per cent value) 6.4 


4. Non-sense syllables 
(0 per cent value) ey eh 5 E; 
In retention, m ım important factor. The teacher 
should make his subject-matter meaningful for students. The effect of 
meaningfulness on retention becomes still more striking when a com- 
parison is made between learning a list of isolated non-sense syllables 
and learning a sequence of words organized into meaningful prose or 
poetry. In an experiment after a period of 30 days the per cent of 
retention in poetry, prose and non-sense words was given as follows. 


Material — Per cent retained 
1. Poetry 
2. Prose 


3. Non-sense werds 
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Obviously, if material is to be retained, there are advantages in 
making it meaningful. The number 1248163264 could be learned with 
difficulty as a series of 10 unrelated digits. But it is learned with ease \ 

_ as a sequence of seven numbers in which the first number is 1 and 
each number thereafter is twice the sum of the preceding one. The 
teacher must make much of the material meaningful for students, 
The material should be well-organized in increasing difficulty order. 
The level of organization in the original learning determines how well 
the material will be retained. Ausubel (1963) has proposed a peda- 
gogic strategy that is based on the use of appropriately relevant and 
inclusive organizers which are introduced in advance of the learning 
material and are selected by the teacher. On the basis of their suita- 
bility for explaining, integrating and interrelating the material, orga- 
nizers are more useful in learning factual material than in learning 
i eraa material. The use of organizers can effect great economy in 
‘he process of acquisition and enhance retention. From such evidence 
it was concluded that some organizing tendency termed clustering 
was operating at the time of recall (Bousfield 1953). 

Clustering shows that memory is in some ways an active process. 
We do not merely retain information in the form that we acquired it. 
In the process of Temembering, some changes in memory occur. You 
can demonstrate simply by reading the following words to your 

' friends and then asking them to recall them immediately, bed, rest, 
tired, wake, awake, might, eat, comfort, sound slumber. About 50 
per cent of the people recalling this list will include the word sleep. 
It was not present in the original list (Deese 1964). 

We can conclude that meaningfurryaterial is casy to retain because 
it is better learned. But there are twi ghasacteristics of better learned 
material. The first is that word or ééntence are"more practised. The 
second characteristic is that it becomes Part of a large netwotk of 
association. It is better organized, The network of association in which a 
word is embedded can vary in its capacity to trigger the recall of that 
word, 

Sometimes we have difficulty in remembering a name that is not 
too well learned. Even though we are Sure, we know the name. Wi 
cannot recall it, it is on the tip-of-the-tongue (TOT). The experiments 
on TOT were conducted by McNeill (1966). He concluded that in 
TOT phenomenon retention is not an all or none process. We can 
remember some feature of a word without recalling the entire word. 
And once in the TOT, the subject’s ability to recall the target word 
seems to be related to the network of association in which the target 
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word is embedded. Meaningful material as compared with the mate- 
rial that is learned by rote has advantage in being recalled because 
of the availability of cues. 

(3) Use of mnemonic device, We ate sometimes required to learn 
material that comes close to meaningless material. In such instances, 
it may be useful to use mnemonic devices to retain the material. Kidd 
and Segmen (1968) conducted an experiment. A nursery jingle of 
words rhyming with the numeral 1 to 10 was used effectively to 
superimpose an order on a set of unrelated words and thus improved 
its retention. 

Mnemonic systems, when used by persons capable of rich visual 
memory, can result in incredible feats of memory. Information in the 
brain is deliberately transformed into a more meaningful organization 
to improve memory. There are evidences that show that such proces- 
ses do occur spontaneously. 

The free-recall phenomenon of clustering is an example of this 
automatic transformation. In one study, subjects were presented with 
a list of 60 words made up of four 15 items group from category of 
animals, vegetables and professions etc. In the recall test it was found 
that subjects tended to recall the items in cluster that contained the 
words from the same conceptual grouping. 

(4) Self-recitation. Psychologists are of the opinion that recitation 
is helpful in the process of retention. An experiment conducted by A. 
Gates shows the greater effectiveness of self-recitatior. The materials 
that his students learned consisted of both non-sense syllables and 
short biographies. The results of the experiment are given as follows: 


= 


Percentage of time devoted Percentage of 16 syllables 
to self-recitation recalled 
Immediately After 4 hrs. 

í. 0 33 15 
2 20 50 26 
3, 40 54 28 
4. 60 37 37 
oe 80 74 48 


If we examine the above table we find that the students performed 
best when they spent only 20 per cei t of their time reading the sylla- 
bles and 80 per cent of their time in self-recitation. The teacher who 
is interested in improving the memory of his students, should keep 
into consideration that practice of subject-matter alone does not help 
to improve the memory but meaningfulness and organization of 
subject matter will help greatly. Mnemonics help us to organize the 
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matter. In addition to all the above techniques, self-recitation is much 
more efficient way of retaining learned material. 

(5) Formation of clear concept. The another technique of training 
and improving memory which a teacher can use is to develop clear 
concepts with the help of various types of audio-visual material. The 
teacher should try to involve more than one senses in learning acti- 
vity. Active Participation also helps in the improvement of retention, 
and creates will to learn in the learners. 

(6) Use of the principle of learning by doing. The teacher in lower 
classes should follow the principle of learning by doing. The learners 
should be encouraged to participate actively in the learning process 
and learning experiences acquired thus will be remembered for a 
longer period. Teacher may also use the variety of material aid to 
make concepts and knowledge more clear. It will be very useful if 
knowledge of results is provided to the learner for efficient memoriz- 
ing. We can summarize the above principles for better retention 
of learned material as over learning, meaningfulness and structure, 
use of mnemonics, self-recitation, Providing cues to enable the learner 
to retrieve information from memory, and frequent revision of the 
subject material. 


TYPES OF MEMORY 


Memory has been categorised in various kinds but we will discuss 
here only two important types of memory, short-term and long-term 
memory and the mechanisms that operate in them. 

(1) Short-term memory. Often in daily life situations we need to 
recall material immediately or after a very short time. Waen we go 
to a new city wz have to remember the names of different streets and 
Persons or telephone numbers of officials whom we want to contact. 
All these situations are the examples of short-term memory. 

Early experiments on short-term memory mainly concentrated on 
the memory span. In a typical experiment, a subject was read pro- 
gressively longer sequences of numbers or letters and then asked to 
recall them. The average length of the longest series he could im- 
mediately recall over a series of trials was taken to indicate the size of 
his memory span. George A. Miller conducted an experiment on 

` the span of memory. He concluded that average human memory 
span can be expressed as 7+-2 meaning that an adult can normally 
recall 7 items but may often be able to remember as many as 8 or 9 
or only as few as 5 or 6. These items can be numbers, letters, non- 
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sense syllables or words regardléss.of tlre material, our short-term 
memory capacity remains the same. 

Lloyd R. and Margaret Jean Peterson (1959) have developed a 
technique of conducting research on short-term memory that has 
yielded surprising results. 

Similar experiments have been conducted by other psychologists 
notably by B.B. Murdock Jr. He tested the ability to recall three 
types materials—non-sense syllables, common words and sets of 
three unrelated words. 

(2) Long term-memory. Psychologists think of long-term memory y 
(LTM) as a store-house where imformation is stored fairly perma- 
nently when we are not recalling it. An important problem for 
teachers is to understand the mechanism that operates in the process 
of transfer of information from STM to long-term memory (LTM) 
and how to facilitate the process of transfer from short-term memory. 
to long-term memory. Though, virtually, nothing is known about 
the mechanism involved in the process. 

Memorization of material for LTM may be approached in different 
ways. One way is to read and re-read material. Another is to spend 
Part of the time in reading the material and part of the time in 
rehearsing it internally. In a classic experiment by Gates (1917) 
referred above it has been established that rehearsal is most 
efficient technique because it gives the person practice in retrieving 
information. Tulving (1967) has confirmed the result of the experi- 
ment conducted by Gates that rehearsal improves retrieval. 


Distinction between Short-term and Long-term Memory 

Psychologist often debate the issue whether same mechanism ope- 
rates in short-term memory (STM) and long-term memory (LTM). 
According to some psychologist, the process is the same that same 
kind of storage and retrieval mechanisms are involved in both kinds 
of remembering. The same principles of interference are involved in 
both as concluded by Keppel and B. Underwood. 

There are other psychologists who believe in separate mechanisms, 
one for STM and another for LTM. They use both behavioural and 
neurological evidences to support their position. Brenda Milner has 
discovered physiological evidence iny the study of brain damaged 
patients with memory deficits. Most of the patients’ memory troubles 
occurred when they had to learn new material. Long-term memory 
was not affected nor was the ability to retain a few items in short 
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memory was affected. Many psychologists are of the opinion that 
distinction between STM and LTM is not valid, This view can be 
challenged on the grounds that type of interference causing forgetting 
in STM is different from the type of interference causing forgetting 
in LTM. Items which interfere in STM are those that sound alike. In 
LTM, however, items which interfere with one another are typically 
-those that are similar in meaning. i.e., semantic interference operates 
-in ETM. 


MEMORY DISORDERS 


. Ina recent book entitled Disorders of Memory and Learning, George 
Talland describes a case as follows: 

“One day a practically illiterate epileptic patient stood up, while 
under seizure and preached a funeral sermon in Latin. He could not 
possibly have heard the sermon in full before but must have heard 
bits and snatches of it on several different occasions. When the seizure 
was over, he could not remember a single word of the sermon; 
in fact he never could understand Latin at all. Hypnosis. was tried, 
but still he remembered nothing of his performance.” 

The author had met a man in 1971 who is quite illiterate but when 
he lays down in a special posture, he recites verses from Vedas and 
translates them into Hindi. Experiments are being conducted on him 
but no conclusions have yet been drawn. There are thousands of 
such cases who tell the events of their previous birth. In this section, 
we will discuss two types of memory disorders: (1) neurogenic, (2) psy- 

_ chogenic. : 


(1) Neurogenic Disorders 

In 1887, the Russian Physician Korsakoff published a descrip- 
tion of a patient whose problem was an inability to-hold new infor- 
mation in memory for more than a few seconds,” The patient was 
constantly losing things and losing his way around the hospital. He 
could not recognize his own sketches after a delay of a minute or so. 
This particular defect of memory has been called as Korsakofi’s 
syndrome mental deficiency. It seems likely that the defect is caused 
by destruction of brain tissues in an area of the brain called hippo- 
campus. , 

(a) Epilepsy. An epilepsy seizure is often accompanied by _halluci- 
Nation and spontaneous actions. The Patient cannot recall events that 
occur during the fit or events that Precede the fit by at least a few 
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seconds. The forgetting of events that occur prior to a seizure is 
referred as retrograde amnesia. Often some of the lost memory will 
later emerge spontaneously. 

(b) Traumatic amnesia. A motor cyclist was riding along a dark 
road late one windy night when he was knocked down by another 
cyclist. When a doctor arrived at the scene of the accident, he found 
the victim unconscious. A few minutes later, while the doctor was 
examining the patient,the victim recovered consciousness. The follow- 
ing day the victim swore that the doctor had rammed into him and 
was to blame for accident. Wounds from accident and war cause 
traumatic amnesia. A blow to the head disrupts the memory trace, 
preventing it from becoming a permanent memory. 


(2) Psychogenic Disorders 

Motives are important in the operation of memory. What material 
we forget and what we remember depends on our motives. 

Emotional amnesia. Once there was a girl patient of 20 years of 
age. She nursed her mother through long and agonizing years of 
Tuberculosis. The mother died. The girl walked in her sleep but 
later she had no recollection of any activity during sleep. She after- 
wards forgot the date of her mother’s death and the cause. This is a 
clear example of a memory disorder that is emotionally caused. 


A PERFECT MEMORY 


Prof. Luria in his book The Mind of Mnemonist (1968) reports a 
case of an exceptional individual. He was 29 years old newspaper 
agent. He remembered each and every thing he once memorized. He 
had no difficulty to remember 70 words while normal people learn 
seven words only. 

Luria quotes : “When (S) read through a long series of words, each 
word would elecit a graphic image. And since the series was fairly 
long, he had to find some way of distributing these images in a 
mental row or sequence. Most often he would distribute them along 
some roadway or street, he visualized in his mind...frequently he 
would take a mental walk along that street. But Luria found that 
‘consequences of haying such a memory were not all good. (S) had a 
great trouble in grasping the information in simple prose passages. 
He had great trouble with synonyms and metaphors. 
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Signs of Good Memory 
*Psychologists have identified the five signs of good memory. 

1. Rapidity. It means how rapidly, the learner recalls his Past 
experiences. If one recalls‘ rapidly, it means he Possesses good 
memory, 

2. Accuracy. The second sign of good memory is the accuracy of 
the facts and experience recalled. 

3. Length of time. How long one can: retain the past experiences 
and recall’ them is also the sign of good memory, 

4. Prompiness. It refers of the revival of the details of past ex- 
Periences, } 

5. Serviceableness. it refers to the recall of tight thing at the right 
time and place, 


THE ROLE OF IMAGERY IN MEMORY 


Imagery will help any normal and intelligent adult to remember in a 
better way. An experimental study by K.A. Lawrence in 1968 was 


and then ia ae each image with Particular location on campus. 
When students!studied their list in this Way their recall scores were 
spectacular. The problem is why imagery works so well. Some 


Gordon is of the view that memory involves two components—a 
non-verbal imagery process and a verbal symbolic Process. In memory 
process when the items to be remembered are pictures or objects, it 
is likely that both processes work. Thus we have an explanation for 


crete words which in turn are better remembered than abstract 
words. The mental imagery is an effective aid to improving memory. 
\ 


ASSIGNMENT. 


1, What are the causes of forgetting? Explain with class-room examples, 
x2. What is the interference theory of forgetting? 
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3, How can you as a teacher help children in training their memory? 
4. What are the techniques of measuring retention? ; 5 
5. What are the major theories of forgetting? Explain any of them. 
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Learning of Concepts and Problem Solving 


MEANING OF CONCEPT 


A CONCEPT is the basic unit of all types of learning. Human 

beings from infancy to old age, learn new concepts and use old 
Concept in new situations Of their daily life. Individuals differ in their 
level of Concept formation on the basis of their age, intelligence and 
experience. A child of four years may have a different concept of 
Plant than a teacher of biology. 


The word concept is used to designate both mental constructs of 


and also related to other things or classes of things. Logically, a con- 
cept refers to Phenomenon in a given field that are grouped together 
because of their common characteristics, for example, the word 


can be thought of aS a series of 5 
facilitate development, There are 


3 we can say rhat meaning of a 
» Societally standardized concept, and when we say 
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what a word stands for or name a concept it is understood that we 
are speaking of concepts that are shared among members of a com- 
munity. Different communities may have different concepts of the 
same word. 

Formal definitions of the word concept vary so widely that com- 
munication is impeded across and even within disciplines. Flavell 
(1970) has indicated that a formal definition of concept in terms of 
its defining attributes is useful in specifying what concepts are and 
are not and also understanding the great variability among concepts 
of a variety of objects. Concepts have attributes or we may say that 
every concept has some attributes which refer to the set of values 
and properties that each member of the concept class has in common. 


ATTRIBUTES OF CONCEPTS 


(1) Learnability. There is great difference in learnability of concepts 
in the sense that some-concepts are easily learned than others by in- 
dividuals who share similar cultural experiences and language. For 
example, concepts which have readily perceptible instances as cat, 
dog, cow and tree, are more readily learned than the concepts without 
perceptible instances as atom and eternity. 

(2) Usability. Concepts vary in their use in day-to-day life. Some 
concepts are used more than others in understanding and forming 
principles and solving problems as for instance, mathematical con- 
cepts of numbers and set are used more than the concepts of ratio 
and proportion. : 

(3) Validity. A concept is valid to the extent that experts agree on - 
its meaning and definition. Some concepts, which have, been well 
defined according to taxonomic systems within physics, chemistry 
and botany, have greater validity than so many concepts in the be- 
havioural sciences which have not yet been well-defined and standar- 
dized, for example, concept of intelligence, democracy and group 
dynamics. Experts are in more agreemerit concerning definitions of / 
the first group of concepts than the second group of concepts, i 

An individual’s concept increases in validity with his age and as he 
learns. His concept comes closer to that of the experts, meaning 
thereby, that the individual comprehends the concept more cleas ly 
and in definite terms. 

(4) Generality. There are many concepts that are arranged in hie- 
tarchical order of taxonomic system. Within the same taxonomy the 
higher the concept, the more general it is in terms of the number of 
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subclasses or subordinate concepts it includes. Concepts, higher in the 
taxonomy have fewer definingattributes than those lower in the taxo- 
nomy, since differentiation among sub-classes is pade in terms of one 
or more attributes that are not used in defining the higher concepts. 
Living things are highly general concepts. 

(5) Power. The attribute of power of a concept|rerers to the extent 
to which a particular concept facilitates or is essential to the attain- 
ment of other concepts. Bruner(1961) stated that there are certain big 
ideas or fundamental concepts in each of the various disciplines which 
are necessary to learn in the beginning to understand other concepts. 
He recommended that these should be taught first;so that other less 
powerful concepts and actual information could be ralated to them. 
For example, teaching of four fundamental laws to the beginners in 
Arithmetic is very essential for understanding higher operations of 
the subject. 

(6) Structure. Any public concept defined in terms of attributes 
has a structure, a relatedness of defining attributes. Bourne (1970) has 
emphasized the importance of the structure of a concept in learning 
process, 

(1) Instances, of perceptibilit y. Concepts vary with respect to the 
extent to which their instances can be sensed, as a plant has many 
instances which can be manipulated, seen and smelled whereas eter- 
nity has no perceptible instance. Between these two poles, ‘there are 
concepts that canbe represented with various degrees of accuracy 
by drawings or other means of representation as point can be drawn 
and shown to the children. With increasing age, individuals are able 
to identify the less obvious attributes of concept instances. With in- 
creasing age, a child can learn more through manipulating objects 
and seeing them, in addition he can learn about them through sym- 
bolic representation, especially verbal experiences, 

There are most concepts which have numerous instances. The 
number of instances ranges from one to an infinite number. One in- 
stance is of meen and sun, continent: a small number, a large num- 
ber, drops of water or an infinite number integers. Certain concepts 
may have imaginary rather than actual instances. 


Tn some cases. the particular instances ofthe same concept that 
different individus!: encounter vary markedly. For example, most 


children encounter instances of mother, father, fear, love and death, 
but the instances encountered are somewhat unique for cach child. 


Concepts that evoke strong effective responses are more nearly non- 
communicable mental constructs of the Particular individual than are 
concepts of plant, numeral and the like that have many similar in- 
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stances that are experienced without much emotion. 


LEVELS OF CONCEPT DEVELOPMENT 


There are four different levels of concept development which are as 
follows: 

(1) Concrete level. Attainment of concept at the concrete level is 
inferred when the individual perceives an object that he encountered 
on a prior occasion. The first step in attaining this level is attending 
to an object and representing it internally. Woodruf (1961) writes 
about the development of concept at the concrete level. “All learning 
begins with some form of personal contact with actual objects, events 
or circumstances...the individual gives attention to some object... 
through a light wave, or a sound wave, or some form of direct con- 
tact with a sensory organ in the body, an impression is picked up 
and lodged in the mind.’’ 

Gagne, (1970) indicated that as the individual attends to an object, 
he discriminates it from other objects. Woodruf (1961) called the out- 
come of these attending and discriminating operations a concrete 
concept, a mental image of some real object experienced directly by 
the sense organs. Let us explain it with the help of a concrete exam- 
ple, an infant of 1} years cognizes his feeding bottle and a plastic 
bottle, he discriminates each one, maintains a mental image of each 
and cognizes each of the objects when experienced later. 

The attainment of concept at the concrete level requires attending 
to the distinctive features of an object and forming a memory image 
which represents the object as a unique bundle of feature. The con- 
cept at this level may or may not be associated with the concept level. 
The model as developed by Herbert J. Klausmeier ey al. in their book 
‘Conceptual Learning and Deyeiopment’ published in 1974 postulates 
that attending, discriminating and remembering are involved in sen- 
sorimotor experiencing as well as in the visual perception of objects. 

(2) Identity level. The concept, at the identity level, is attained 
when the individual cognizes an object as the same as previously / 
encountered. When the child is able to generalize the characteristics 
of the object in different perspectives or sensed in different modality 
we say that he has attained concept at the identity level. The concept 
formation, at the concrete level, involves only the discrimination of an 
object from other objects but attainment at the identity level involves 

both discriminating various forms of the same object from other 
vbjects and also generalizing the forms as equivalent. Generalizing is 


1 
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the new operation postulated to emerge as aresult of learning and 
maturation that makes attainment at the identity level possible. 

The concept at the identity level is attained temporarily before it is 
attained at the classifactory level. 

(3) Classifactory level. The lowest level at the classifactory ievel is 
attained when the individual is able to treat at least two different 
instances of the same class as equivalent even though he may not be 
able to describe the basis for his response. When the child treats 
family’s cow and the neighbour’s cow as cow, it means he has 
attained a concept at the classifactory level. When the individual is 
able to classify a larger number of instances but cannot accurately 
describe the basis of his classification or grouping in terms of the 
defining attributes. 

(4) Formal level. A concept, at the formal level, is attained when 
the individual can give the name of the concept, name its intrinsic 
and societally accepted defining -aftributes, can accurately give 
examples as belonging or not belonging to the set, can state the basis 
for their inclusion in terms of the defining attributes. The child shows 
the concept of dog at the formal level when shown dogs, foxes and 
wolves of various sizes and colours, he properly designates the dogs 
as such, calls them dogs, and names the criterjal attributes that 
differentiate the dogs from the foxes and wolves. This distinctive 
aspect at this level of concept mastery is the learner’s ability-to specify 
and name the defining attributes and to differentiate among newly 
encountered instances and non-instances on the basis of presence or 
absence of defining attributes. 


TYPES OF CONCEPTS 


Bruner (1956) makes a difference between concept formation and 
concept attainment. The process of primitive categorization of ‘objects 
is called concept formation. In the concept attainment experiment, 
the number of dimensions or specific attribute values are known to 
the subject before hand and hence he js properly set to find out the 
definite attributes of a concept. 

There arẹ inainly three types of concepts which are described as 
follows : : 

(1} Conjunctive. A conjunctive concept is defined by the joint pre- 
sence of the appropriate value of several attributes. 

(2) Disjunctive concept. A disjunctive concept, on the other hand, 
involves a critical combination of criterial att ibutes or any constituent 
thereof. - . E 
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(3) Relational concept. The relational concept involves the notion 
of a common relation among the various elements of attribute 
values defining the concept. 


Concept Building 

The process of concept formation emerges from a big, buzzing blo- 
oming, confusion in which the child is born. The child is endowed 
with certain biological inheritence at the time of his birth. He gets the 
knowledge of the external world through sense organs which are the 
gateways of knowledge. Sensation is the conscious reaction of mind. 
It is the process through which human beings become aware of things 
in their immediate environment which stimuletes their sense organs. 
The building of concepts starts with the process of sensation. 

The sense organs often operate independently and separately of 
one another. Sensations are disorganized, unrelated and meaningless. 
For example, a person may sense that an object is of a certain size, 
colour, weight and shape. But before these impressions have any 
meaning, they must be organized, related to one another and com- 
pared with previously experienced sensation. The mental process by 
which this is done is called perception. Sensation and perception 
operate simultaneously. It is very difficult to have pure sensation of 
objects. One does not have sense and then perceive, he perceives 
while senses. The process of interpreting or giving meaning to sensa- 
tion results in th: formation of percepts. A percept is an organization 
of sensory experiences about a particular object. It is simply an image 
of the object which is immediately presented to the senses. It may be 
stored in the memory and recalled in future to help develop concepts. 
The process of concept formation proceeds from sensation, perception 


and conception. 


Children’s Concepts and Role of the Teacher 

Needless to mention that development of concepts starts from the 
first year of life of the child. The child begins from simple concepts 
of his environment’s objects as feeding bottle, table, eyes, nose and 
other parts of his body. At this stage, the child is not able to express 
them verbally, but if you ask a child to bring his feeding bottle he 
will bring it or if you say where are your eyes ? He will immediately 
point out to his eyes. The quantity..gnd quality of concepts depend 
onthe environment the child moves in and the experiences he had. 
Let us illustrate this point with the help of an example. The child who 


is born in a slum will have & different concept of house than the child 
) 
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who is born in upper class in a city. The variety of concepts and their 
quality depends upon the experiei.ces which the child receives in his 
‘home environment. The variety of concepts differs from individual to 
individual depending upon his environment, intelligence and language 
ability. Conceptualization is a cumulative process. The formation of 
concepts in later life depends on the early experiences of the 
individual. The early experiences are very vital and play an important 
role in the cognitive development of the child in later life. 

As mentioned earlier that child’s concept attainment begins with 
concrete and simple objects of his environment. The child explores 
his physical environment and through the process of observation, 
imitation and conversation with older people he builds many concepts. 
Before the childis admitted in school, he acquires a number of 
concepts of the objects of his environment but these concepts are not 
fully inderstood by the child, 

Generally, the child is admitted in school by the age of 5 years. 
The role of the teacher is to sharpen the already formed vague con- 
cepts to teach new and more complex concepts. The teacher must 
guide children at every stage of concept building, Psychologists on 
the basis of their empirical researches have generalized some ways 
which help in building concepts. The teacher must keep into conside- 
ration while teaching concept formation to children. The most efficient 
and effective technique of developing concepts is to provide direct 
experience of the objects. Direct experiencing gives first hand know- 
ledge of the object because the Tirst hand experiencing leaves better 
image of the object. Suppose we want to give the concept of elephant. 
There is no substitute for seeing and touching a real elephant. Because 
of this reason school children in big cities are taken to Zoo to give 
them first hand experience of an elephart and other animals. But in 
present times, the life has become so busy that all schools cannot 
organize the trips to zoo. There are many things which can not be 
brought in the classroom for direct experience so such objects can 
not be experienced directly. The teacher must provide indirect experi- 
ence to children of such objects. The teacher can make use of audio- 
visual aids to represent the actual objects in the class teaching to give 
a vicarious experience. 

The second important thing which a teacher can do to provide 
clear concept of an object is to provide the variety of experiences in 
different’ settings of the same object. Suppose, the teacher wants to 
give the concept of cow, the child must see big, small cows of different 


colours and then the teacher must help the child to infer criterial 
attributes of cow. 
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The third consideration which a teacher must have is that new 
ideas are not easily assimilated by the mind if they are not associated 
with the previous learned concepts. The teacher must help the students 
to differentiate old and new concepts. He must point out the promi- 
nent features of an object so that children may develop the concept 
of defining attributes. The teacher must encourage the students to 
form their own concepts. Children should be provided with numerous 
instances of the concept and helped to verbalize the concept in the 
form of definition. 


STRATEGIES IN CONCEPT LEARNING 


Bruner ef al. (1956) have described the various kinds of strategies that 
occur during the course of attaining the concept. They have men- 
tioned in operational terms the following steps in concept formation: 

A variety of instances are presented to the subject for testing. He 
may adopt in this situation either focussing, scanning, or focus gamb- 
ling strategy. Conservative focussing strategy of finding a Positive 
instance of a particular concept and then making a sequence of 
choices, changing one attribute at a time to see whether each change 
yields a positive or negative instance. This strategy has the advantage 
of low cognitive strain and maximum use of information. Successive 
scanning involves testing a single hypothesis, he limits his choices only 
to those instances which provide a direct test of his hypothesis. In 
focus gambling, the subject is working against time. There is a limit 
of number of instances he can test before discovering a concept. 

Bruner has also given another classification of strategies as Wholist 
and Partist. He has summarized the results of different strategies as 
follows : 

(1) It is possible to describe and evaluate strategies in a relatively 
systematic way in terms of their objectives and in terms of pattern of 
responses or regularities in the sequences of decisions involved in 
Teaching the solution. 

(2) No strategy is uniformly effective under all conditions. 

(3) It is possible to demonstrate the effect of relevant conditions 
upon measurable aspects of categorizing strategies in the selection of 
concept attainment task.) 7 

(a) Random Vs orderly array of presentation of instances. It is 
found that orderly array of presentation is more. fayourable for the 
emergence of conservative focussing’ strategy. It has an important 
effect on performance. 

(b) Thematic Vs abstract material. When thematic material con- 
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sisting of human figures, and situation is introduced in place of abs- 
tract material for concept attainment, efficiency is reduced. 

(c)-In the head Vs on the head. When the cognitive strain of the 
task is increased by asking the subject to determine the concept by 
figuring out the descriptions of instances n his mind for testing with- 
out the aid of array of instances on the board before him, it is found 
that this variant has different effects on focussors and scanners. 

(4) In the inference type of concept learning the main strategies 
exhibited are: (i) Wholist. (ii) Partist. 

(5) Particular strategy and its use depends on the function of task 
requirement. 


ACQUIRING THE NAMES OF THE CONCEPT AND ITS ATTRIBUTES 


Levels of concept attainment Concept extension’ and use 

Concrete level Solving problems on perceptible 
element 

Ydentity level 

Classificatory Generalization relationship—cause 
and effect 

Formal Using of the concept in solving 
problem 


Inferring of the concept 
CLD MODEL, 1974 


PROBLEM SOLVING 


With advancement in socio-economic and technological fields, the life 
of the individual is becoming more and more complex fraught with a 
number of problems which the individual and the society have to face 
in near future. The responsibility of school becomes increasingly 
important to develop scientific attitudes in students so that they may 
Solve their problems independently for better adjustment in the future 
complex society. 

Problem solving is the highest level of learning in the hierarchy 
Proposed by Gagne which depends on the mastery of next lower 
types of learning, It invélves the application of Principles and facts to 
explain and solve new phenomena or predict consequences from 
known conditions. The task of problem solving requires prediction, 
analysis of facts and principles to develop cause-effect relationship 
` in physical phenomena of the environment. Generally, our daily life 
activities are followed in routine and we do not face any problem to 
perform our routine duties. But it is not always so, some times We 
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are confronted with a problen? situation where we have to. think and 
find out solution to reach the goal. Problem situation occurs when 
there is an obstacle to reach the goal. The obstacle may be physical, 


social or economical which may hinder the progress of the individual 
towards the goal. 


Aproaches to Problem Solving 

Traditionally, two different approaches have been mentioned by 
psychologists, adhering to two families of learning theories: (a) Cog- 
nitive field theory, (b) Stimulus-response theory. 

Cognitive field theory emphasizes the importance of perception of 
total situation and relationship among its components, and restruc- 
turing the cognitive field. Kohler conducted his classical experiments 
on Sultan to study the process of problem solving in animals. He, 
from his study on problem solving, proposed that solution of a pro- 
blem is arrived at, all of a sudden, after some initial efforts by the 
individual. Many studies have been conducted on children and adults 
which confirm that solution of a problem is reached, all of a sudden. 
through insight into the situation. 

The second point of view has been advanced by stimulus-response 
theorists who emphasize the importance of trial and error. They hold 
that a problem is solved through a gradual process of elimination of 
errors and putting together correct responses. There has been consi- 
derable controversy as regards the superiority of one approach over 
the other as an interpretation of problem solving. Some psychologists 
are of the opinion that cognitive field theorists approach is most 
effective for solving problems which require higher mental processes 
and stimulus-response approach is effective for solving simple pro- 
blems. To do away with the controversy of cognitive and stimulus- 
response theorists approach, Harlow, 1959, proposed a third explana~ 
tion. His approach is more realistic and rational in nature. He 
conducted series of experiments on monkeys and human subjects of 
low mental abilities, He presented his human subjects with simple 
problems of discrimination. He observed that in the beginning his 
subjects showed trial and error behaviour to solve a series of problems 
but he noticed that when similar problems were presented to the 
subjects in future for the first time they made correct discrimination. 
The later stage appears to be insightful learning, that is suddenly 
getting the problem solved. According to Harlow, the underlying 
assumption is that in the previous trail and error learning, the subjects 
have learned “how to learn”. They acquired what he called a learn- 
ing set. They acquired a method of learning that transferred positively 
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to other problem situations of similar type. 

Harlow says, “Generalizing broadly to human behaviour, we hold 
that original learning within an area is difficult and frustrating, but 
after mastery of the basic facts, learning withi> the same area becomes 
simple and effortless.” 


Phases of Problem Solving 

Psychologists and educators who worked on problem Solving have 
distinguished several Phases in the process of problem solving. It is 
not necessary to pass through all the phases in every problem. 
Following are the steps which have been given by different research 
workers on problem solving. 


S.No. Rossman Dewey Merrifield Klausmeier 


1. Need or felt 1, Sensing difficulty 1. Preparation 1. Attending and 


difficulty Locating and cognizing 
defining difficulty 
2. Information 2, Suggesting 2. Analysis 2. Stating the 
gathered hypothesis general re- 
quirements 
3. Solution tested 3, Testing hypothesis 3, Producticn 3. Recalling 
existing 
knowledge 
4. New ideas = 4. Verification 4. Applying 
formulated, substantive 
tested and knowledge 
accepted 


5. Re-application 5. Inferring 
Possible solu- 
tions 

6. Evaluating 
the quality of 
the accepted 
solution. 

7. Transfer of 
new acquired 
knowledge. 


Explanation of Phases 
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(2) Search for the solution. When the individual feels motivated to 
solve a problem, he starts analysing situation, identifies the problem 
in definite terms. He formulates certain hypotheses that guide him 
to reach the goal. He collects relevant information from different 
sources that has bearing on the problem. Appropriate tools are 
gathered, books and magazines are collected. After collecting in- 
formation from various sources, the individual analyses the data and 
attempts to find out the solution of the problem. 

(3) Solution of the problem. Finally, endeavour is crowned with 
success that is, the obstacle is removed and a state of satisfaction is 
attained. Sometimes it has been experienced that final solution occurs 
in a flash of inspiration, yet the foregoing trials, though not immedia- 
tely successful, must have paved the way for it. 

(4) Verification. The routine checking of hypothesis is search for 
the solution. In many cases, however the need arises for final testing 
of the solution, or for the elaboration of detail, as for ‘instance, in 
case of designs for new machinery. The final testing may some time 
lead to the introduction of certain changes in the original device. ` 

The process of problem solving in each case depends upon the type 
of the problem, the circumstances of the research for the solution and 
on the individual’s personality. 


Problem Solving and Role of the Teacher 
How can a teacher help the students in problem solving? This is an 


important question which faces every class-room teacher. No universal 
law can be formulated for solving each and every type of problem. 
Problem solving is an ‘individualized process which requires various 
strategies to tackle. The class-room teacher can develop a scientific 
approach to solve problems which the students are expected to face 
‘n social life. Tentative suggestions are being given for teachers 
which can prove useful in developing right attitude to approach a 
problem 

(1) Moderate motivation. It has been pointed out by experimental 
studies that extreme motivation or excessive emotional involvement 
in a problem hinders productive thinking. The teacher should create 
moderate motivation in his students. If he finds that students show 
high moiivation, he should drop the problem and return to it when 
he finds students in a calmer state but on the other hand motivation 
should be sufficient to sustain the interest of the class. The teacher 
can create motivation by utilizing various techniques. 

(2) Encourage divergent thinking. The teacher should not empha- 
size conformatory behaviour in his students. He should encourage 
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divergent thinking in his students. Students should be encouraged to 
tackle problems in a variety of ways. He should allow flexibility 
and original approach to problems. Reasoning should be developed 
through guided discussions in the class. 

(3) Problem should be presented as a whole. The teacher should 
present problems in the class as a whole so that students may have 

. the perception of the total situation for the solution. 

(4) Level of difficulty. The teacher should see that the problems are 
not too difficult for the class. He should keep in mind the matura- 
tion level and the level of developmental task to create motivation 
in the students. The problem should be neither too difficult. nor too 
easy for the class. The problem should create a moderate level of 
anxiety in the students. 

(5) Active manipulation. The teacher should present a problem in 

_ a planned way. He should get the active involvement of the. class. in 
the process of solving a problem. Use of diagrams, figures and mani- 
pulation of concrete material should be made to conceptualize the 
abstract problems. The teacher can shift the functional properties of 
Objects by verbalizing the characteristics of words, objects, plan or 
act and then evaluate the environment in these terms. 

(6) Practice. Teacher should give practice on problems of a great 
variety to develop proper mental set in his students to solve similar 
types of problems in future. 

(7) Incomplete solution. It has been proved that incomplete tasks 
are retained more than complete. The implication of this is that 
teacher should never provide complete solutions to problems. Some 
unanswered questions should be left for the students for solution. 
The teacher can develop the spirit of formulating tentative conclu- 
sions of the problem. He should make an effort to develop scientific 
attitude in his students. 


ASSIGNMENTS 


1. Define a concept. What are the various levels of concept formation? 

2. What are the various techniques which can be used to develop concepts in 
small children? 

3. Define concept and give in brief the various attributes of concepts. 

4, What are the steps in problem solving? 
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Transfer of Training or Learning 


UMAN beings and even animals cannot learn without being 

affected by their past experiences. Various subjects in school 
curriculum are included on the basis of their utility and wide appli- 
cability to the situations of an individual’s life in the society. What- 
ever we teach in the schools we assume that children will use that 
knowledge, skills and information after completing their forma! 
education to solve problems of life. We teach arithmetic on the 
assumption that the knowledge of arithmetic will be used in daily 
life to handle the problems involving the use of arithmetic. We teach 
civics on the assumption that knowledge of civics will help to face 
the social problems successfully. Curriculum experts keep into 
consideration the practical value of the subject. Over the centuries, 
educators have had many different theories concerning the subjects 
that should be included in the curriculum in order to build in students 
the skills that can have the broadest possible impact on their lives. 
Emphasis had been laid on thinking because thinking can be used to 
solve almost all problems of life. H.C. Ellis in his book The Transfer 
defines that “Transfer of learning means that experience or per 
formance on one task influences performance on some subsequent 
task.” According to him, transfer can take three different forms: 
(a) Performance on one task may aid or facilitate performance of 
second task which is called positive transfer, (b) Performance on one 
task may inhibit or disrupt performance on a second task which is 
called negative transfer, (c) Finally, there may be no effect of one 
task on another, this is called zero tra nsfer, Transfer is the appli- 
cation or carry over of knowledge, skills, habits, attitudes or other 
Tesponses from the situation in which they were initially acquired 
to some other situation for which they were not specifically learned. 


Significance of Transfer 

According to Deese (1958) trausfer of learning is the most impor 
tant topic in the psychology of learning “because of the following 
Teasons: 
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(1) Our reactions to later situations in life are influenced by our 
previous experiences. For example, the responses that young children 
make when entering a new school may be influenced by their previ- 
ous experiences in home. 

(2) Almost all educational Programmes and training programmes 
are based on the assumption that what is taught in the class-room or 
in the training programme will transfer to new situations. The very 
existence of our school is based on the Premise that the knowledge, 
skills and attitudes developed in school will be transferred to life 
situations. It is evident that teaching and training are based onthe 
Principles of transfer of skills and knowledge etc. from one situation 
to another. It is important that psychologists discover the conditions 
that govern transfer of learning from school to life situations. 

Psychologists and educationists face two fold problems: (a) To 
determine the conditions which influence transfer of learning and 
(b) to develop a comprehensive theory that will integrate and unify 
the knowledge about these conditions. 

A number of research studies have been conducted on transfer of 
training. Below is given the list of important studies. E.L. Thorndike 
and Woodworth, in 1901 examined the theory of formal discipline. 
All studies given below concerned whether "transfer did occur. 


R.S. Woodworth 1938 


Pond 1938 
Woodrow 1938 
H.C. Elis 1965 


More recent studies. Gibson, 1941 ; Osgood, 1946 ; Postman, 1962. 
All researches on transfer of training aimed at determining “Why 
and how transfer occurs.” 


FORMS OF TRANSFER 


(1) Lateral transfer. Suppose, that a child has been taught: the 
addition and subtraction “facts”, Certainly, if he can understand 
that 12—7=S in the contexts of blocks, beads or other objects used 
in the class-room by the teacher we hope this understanding would 
transfer to other life situations. For example, if the child at home 
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(2) Sequential transfer. Most of the subject matter is taught, in 
schools, organized into broad disciplines, the content of which is 
taught sequentially; that is an idea taught. today will have some 
relation to an idea to be taught tomorrow and both ideas will have 
some relationship to the ideas taught the next day. 

Thus positive facilitation of present learning through past learning 
is sequential transfer. We are dealing with a kind of transfer in which 
learning at one level of behaviour facilitates new learning at a’com- 
parable level of behaviour (Addition helps multiplication). 

(3) Horizontal transfer. Lateral and sequential transfers are called 
horizontal because the learner stays within the same behavioural cate- 
gory in making the transfer. 

(4) Vertical transfer. Another concern of the teacher is that the 
comprehension of addition and subtraction of facts should facilitate 
the subsequent solution of problems utilizing these operations. We 
call it vertical transfer. Learning at one behavioural level facilitates 
learning at a higher behavioural level in vertical transfer. 


High level of 
behaviour 


Given level behaviour. 


(5) Bilateral transfer. The human body is divided into two laterals; 
right and left. When training imparted to one lateral automatically 
transfers to another lateral, we call it bilateral transfer. It is our 
common experience that we train our right hand in writing. The 
training of right hand automatically transfers to left hand. We can 
also write with our left hand. The classical experiment of Mirror 
Drawing test is an example of transfer of training from one hand to 
another hand. 


THEORIES OF TRANSFER 


Transfer of learning has’ been a subject of great importance for 
educationists and Psychologists from the time immemorial for its 
functional utility in life. Different theories have been developed to 
explain the phenomenon of transfer. Here we will describe the major 
theories of transfer. 
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(1) Theory of Mental Discipline 

The history of the concept of transfer of learning dates back to the 

times of philosophers. The notion is deeply imbedded in philosophical 
views of man and some of these ancient ideas and concepts are still 
prevalent. 
< The classical curriculum, until the early part of 20th century, was 
dominated by a particular philosophy and point of view known as 
the theory of “Formal discipline”. The basic premise was that mind 
substance can be trained like other parts of the body by physical 
exercise. There were two forms of mental discipline. (a) Classicism 
of Plato, according to which mind was best trained by studying the 
classical languages. (b) The second form of mental discipline, term- 
ed as faculty psychology, originated in 1734. it believed that 
mind was composed of several faculties which were analogus to 
muscles and that exercise tended to strengthen them. This theory had 
a great influence on the formulation of curriculum in 19th century. 
Some influence still exists in American and European schools. The 
essential requirement of this theory is to provide hard intellectual 
work to the learner to train his mental faculties. The formal discipline 
theory emphasized that (a) Form of the matter should be difficult, (b) 
Vigorous exercise of the difficult matter would enhance mental 
faculties. 

Latin, Greek, Sanskrit, and Mathematics were supposed to be the 
best subjects to train the various mental faculties of students. Accor- 
ding to the theory of mental discipline, transfer is automatic. All that 
would be required would be that the various faculties be exercised and 
strengthened. If the faculty of reasoning could be. strengthened 
through exercise, then reasoning in any field encountered thereafter 
would be facilitated automatically. The first psychologist. who attack- 
ed the theory of mental discipline was William James (1890) who at 
the end of 19th century tested the theory. He and- his students practi- 
sed learning section of Paradise Lost, Book 1 for exercising memory. 
His experiment is given as follows: 


S. No. Material Lines » Time Days 
1. Victor Hugo 158 132 8 
2 Paradise Lost, Book 1 exercised for 20 

minutes for 38 days. 
3. Victor Hugo 158 152 


testing phase 


The results of the experiment led to the conclusion that practice in 
memorizing did not improve the memory. Results of his experiment 
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contradicted the then popular view of formal discipline. No doubt, 
Jame's experimental design is criticized for its lack of control group 
but even then it has its historical importance. The most damaging 
research was conducted by/E.L. Thorndike, 1924 and Broyler in 1927 
who studied the gain on intelligence test scores made by students who 
had or had not studied supposedly disciplining subjects. Thorndike 
concluded that there was no greater gain in intelligence by students 
who studied Latin or French than by students who had studied physi- 
cal education. He concluded that the subjects studied were of little 
importance in transfer of training. A.G. Wesman 1945 conducted a 
study. on transfer of training On the lines of E.L. Thorndike. His 
results are identical with Thorndike. He concluded that there is no 
clear cut superiority of any subject as regards the amount of transfer. 
The bright students make better gains than slow learners. 

(2) Theory of Identical Elements 

Theory of identical element was developed by E.L. Thorndike to 
explain the occurrence of transfer. The theory held that transfer could 
occur from one learning situation to another so far as the two func- 
tions had elements in common. As the similarity increased between 
two different situations, the amount of transfer increases and as the 
similarity decreases the transfer lessens in percentage. Thorndike 
defined identical elements as those mental processes which have the 
same cell action in the brain as their physical correlates. 

There are thousands of particular independent capacities, each of 
which must be developed by itself, if they are’ to be developed at all. 
The theory as developed by Thoradike presupposes neural synapses 
along which reactions move and nerve cells change to fix memories 
for transfer. 

When two activities have common factors and the total situations 
have important characteristics in common, the maximum transfer 
occurs. According to Throndike, either of the two factors play an 
important role in the process of transfer. The two factors are: (a) 
Matter and (b) Method. 

A study by Gagne and Foster, bearing on the principle of simila 
rity, was conducted. They designed an experiment to determine. the 
influence of practice of certain subordinate activities of a complex 
skill upon the learning of total skill. Different amount of training was 
given to separate groups of subjects on an initial task which was a part 
of total skill involving for different reactions. The findings confirm 
that there was great amount of transfer’ from sub-task to the total 
task. 
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Thorndike in his textbook on ‘Educational-Psychologye Vol. I 
(1913) makes precise what he meant by identical elements. “Identical 
clements may be in the stuff, the data concerned in the training or 
in the attitude, the method taken with it The former kind may be 
called identities of substance and the later identities of procedure.” 

Theory of identical elements gave birth to a new concept in the field 
of education that is known utility theory of education. Educators 
and curriculum constructors took special care while formulating cur- 
riculum for various classes instead of selecting courses for disciplining 
the mind, now they started selecting material and those experiences 
which had identity either in matter or method. Materials were select- 
ed from life experiences. Arithmetic Processes used by parents in their 
daily buying and selling were introduced in the curriculum. All topics 
from different subjects were selected on the basis of their utility in 
daily life. As the experiences of school are. similar to daily life situa- 
tion, the greater is the amount of transfer. 

Few examples are given below which show the transfer from one 
situation to other on the basis of theory of identical clements. 


S. No. Training in: Traasferred to: 
1: Piano Typing 
2 Sanskrit Hindi 
y Latin English 


Car driving | Truck driving 


Generally, theory of identical elements is criticized on two points, 
first the theory assumes that life problems remain static and that their 
solutions are predetermined and fixed. In Present day dynamic society 
this assumption is difficult to justify. Second the theory assumes that 
all school learning should lead to demonstrably useful results in’ the 
activities of daily life. But many would argie that the learner’s ex- 
Periences are justified as Preparation for more complex learning ex- 
periences and also by the sheer pleasure of leatning and understand- 
ing. Manisa symbolizing and Searching creature and not all learn- 
ing activities are to be justified in their practical and social utilitv 
value. 

The second criticism comes from Allport who is of the opinion 
that it is possible to identify elements in objective reality but the 
human personality as it tesponds and interacts with reality does not 
respond in any elemertary way. According to Allport, it is impossible 
to find any element of experience identical in two Situations. 
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Tn spite of the above criticism, the theory of identical elements 
still holds good. Recent researches do not invalidate the theory of 
transfer based on identical elements. 


(3) Theory of Generalization 

Theory of generalization was developed by Juddin 1908 as an 
explanation of transfer of training. According to him, transfer of 
learning can be facilitated by teaching students general principles 
rather than specific solutions. He conducted an experiment on learn- 
ing to hit targets submerged under water. The paradigm of the experi- 
ment is given below: 


1. Control Group A Practice No training Final test to A and 
in shooting B, the depth of target 
12” changed 

2. Expt. Group B Practice Training in Superior performance 
in shooting laws of 
127 refraction 


The depth of the target in the final test was changed. The group 
which was given training in laws of refraction showed significant 
superiority over the other group. Judd explained this superiority as 
the result of applying a principle learned in one situation to the per- 
formance of a task in a different situation. He places emphasis upon 
human intelligence which enables an individual to understand and 
apply knowledge of principles from one situation to another. 


THE EXPERIMENT PARADIGM 


Hendrickson and Schroeder in 1941 repeated the same experiment of 
Judd. They used three groups. The control group A received no ex- 
planation. Group B received the elementary explanation of the theory 
of refraction. Group C received the same explanation with the addi- 
tion of a sentence specifically calling attention to the fact that the 
changing of the depth of water changes the amount of refraction. 
It has been proved that both experimental groups learned more rapid- 
ly than Group A which was given no explanation of laws of refrac- 
tion. 

In one experiment, Overman (1931) studied the effect of instruction 
on three types of examples, in two place addition, upto pupils’ ability to 
handle closely related types in three place addition and in second and 
three place subtraction. 

Subject Class i 
448 subjects of class second were divided into four equivalent 
groups of 112 each. 
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Water level 


Lake bottom 


Target 


All the four groups were trained on (a) two digits as 454-32; (b) three 


digits as 52+32+13; (c) two place digits and one place digits 
24+-23-+2. All the four groups were taught by different methods. 
Generalization was taught and procedure was made clear to the stu- 
dents. It is reported that the transfer was greatly facilitated, in case of 
generalization, the amount of transfer was comparatively lesser where 
generalization was not taught. In the first place the transfer was 72% 
and in other cases it was only 15%. Another important study was 
conducted by Katona in 1940 which throws light on the problem of 
transfer as mediated by the process of understanding andthe for- 
mulation of principles. The material used was simple. 105 graduates of 
New York city were divided into two groups (1) Control Group (2) 
Experiment Group. The study concluded that the group which formulated 
principles succeeded in transferring maximum knowledge from one 
situation to another, 

Craig in 1953 conducted an experiment on the problem of generaliza- 
tion, studying the ability to recognize words similar in some way. The 
experiment was as follows. 

Group A= Arranged words in relation. 

Group B=In group B relation + organizing principle. 

Group C=A+B+short statement which explained the relations present 

The conclusion reached were: 

(1) Guidance has greater influence on transfer. 

(2) The greatest amount of transfer was when the material was grouped 
according to common principles. 
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(4) Theory of Transposition 

There is minor difference between the transfer theories of Gestalt 
Psychology and cognitive field psychologists. Transfer of learning 
occurs because of perceptual similarities between situations and that 
itis in the form of generalization. Cencepts or insights that are 
developed in one learning situation are usable in others. 

Transposition theories have been also called as patterns of experi- 
ence. The theory for the first time was developed by Max Werthei- 
mer and other Gestalt Psychologists. A Gestalt is a whole, the beha- 
viour of which is not determined by that of its individual elements 
but where the part processes are themselves determined by the intrin- 
sic nature of the whole. 

To learn is to form or to complete a Gestalt pattern or configura- 
tion which has meaning. Wertheimer points out that a number of 
mental operations are involved in the process. 

(a) There is grouping, reorganization and structuralization of 
material. 

(b) Process of inner relatedness of form and size. 

(c) Inner structure. 

(d) Consistent thinking. 


COMPARISON OF IDENTICAL AND TRANSPOSITION 


THEORY 
Identical theory Transposition theory 

1. Carrying over ideas from one to 1.- Carrying over ideas from one to 
another situation, another. 

2. It stresses the necessity of under- 2, Inner relatedness or common fac- 
standing the inner relatedness of tor of the whole is emphasized. 
the whole, ~ 

Difference 3 

3. Single element is important for 3. Transposition emphasizes generà- 
transfer. lization involving patterns of ex- 

perience. 

4. Atomistic in nature. 4, Holistic in nature. 

5. Past S- R.connections areim- 5. Present experiences are important 
portant for transfer of training. for transfer of training. 

— 


(5) Theory of Learning to Learn (Harlow) 

It is commonly observed that individuals improve in their abilty to 
learn tasks when they have practised a series of related or similar 
tasks. For example, if a person solves linear equations in algebra for 
a number of days, he becomes progressively more efficient in solving 
linear problems. He not only becomes more accurate in his work but 
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he also solves the problems much faster. This progressive improve- 
ment in performance is a form of transfer known as “Learning to 
Learn.” It ranges from rote memory to problem solving. The simila- 
tity relationship involved appears to be learning general approaches 
or modes of attack, becoming familiar with the situation and learning 
related classes of material. A study of learning to learn was conduc- 
ted in 1937 by Ward. He required his subjects to learn successive lists 
of non-sense syllables, one list a day. Each list contained 12 syllables 
and they were approximately equal in difficulty, Ward’s results indi- 
cate that subjects required 38 trials to master the list. After six lists, 
subjects required only 20 trials to reach mastery level and after 15 
lists, subjects required only 14 trials. Improvement was most rapid 
during the first six lists and was more gradual afterwards. It is clear, 
of course, the subjects learned how to learn this type of material even 
though it consisted of relatively meaningless syllables. 

Similar results were obtained by Melton and Von in 1941, subjects 
learned words and numbers as well as non-sense syllables and con- 
tinued to show improvement in learning to learn over long practice 
periods. Marx 1944 and Bunch demonstrated cumulative transfer of 
learning to learn in rats and maze learning with college students. 

Although learning to learn was a well established fact, but the 
series of experiments conducted by Harlow in 1949 served to call 
attention to the widespread importance of this -principle and to its 
relevance to much of human learning. In the typical Harlow experi- 
ments, monkeys are trained on simple problems. For example, a 
monkey is presented with 2 objects: a cube and a solid. After succes- 
sive training on such simple problems, monkeys learned how to learn 
the more difficult problems efficiently. 


Transfer in Specific School Subjects 

Now let us discuss more concrete situations from the class-room 
learning-teaching process. How can a teacher help students for 
maximizing the percentage of transfer from school subjects to life 
situations. We will discuss the procedures of teaching mathematics 
and social studies. 

(1) Mathematics. It is general complaint of students and parents 
that there is minimum carry over of the knowledge of mathematics to 
later life situations. One of the main reasons is that the curriculum 
in mathematics is outmoded and is of little use in life. Mathematical 
formula and symbols are expressed in unfamiliar terms to the stu- 
dents, The teacher can help students in the following manners for 
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maximum carry over of school learning to life situations. 

(a) The basic concepts and fundamental principles must be 
taught thoroughly to the students. The help of concrete material, 
maps and charts may be taken to clarify the abstract ideas. The 
teacher can use mathematical. games in elementary classes. Gaming 
and simulation may also be used for maximum transfer. 

(b) Students should be helped to generalize the fundamental princi- 
ples with the help of a variety of problems in different contexts. In 
other words, the teacher must help the students to find out abstract 
ideas working in the concrete material. : 5 

(c) The students should be eacouraged to generalize fundamental 
principles and their application in variety of life situations. 

(2) Social Studies. Social Studies is taught in schools so that after 
studying this subject students may prove better citizens. The teacher 
can help the students to transfer the knowledge from classroom to 
life situations by the following techniques: 

(i) Concepts should, be made clear with the use of audio-visual 
aids and concrete materials. > 

(i?) Discussions should be held in the class to find out the life 
situations where information can be used. 

(ii?) Excursion and educational tours should be arranged to give 
first hand’knowledge to the students. 

(iv) Activity lessons should be organized. 

(v). Teacher must help the students to find similarities between 
school learning and life experiences. 

There are educators who still believe that some subjects are 


superior to others in developing mental abilities. They ‘believe that 


certain subjects provide exceptional opportunities for transfer of desi- 


table behaviour. E.L. Thorndike conducted an experiment on 13,500 
pupils in grades X, XI and XII to see to what extent a year’s training 
in each of the many high school subjects would increase ability in 
series of tests of selective and relational thinking. Thorndike made 
the following comments on the results of the experiment. “The 
differences are so small and the unreliabilities are relatively so large, 
that the influence of the subject studied seems unimportant. Indeed 
One subject was about as good as another.” The above finding of 
Thorndike has been confirmed by another investigator. i 

The implications of these researches are that no one subjeçt, be- 
cause of the intrinsic character of its organization or subject matter 
or procedure, has outstanding merit as an easy and sure means of 
developing ability to think in gencrah. The degree of transfer depends 
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upon the applicability of the outcomes of learning and upon the 
degree to which their utilization in new settings is provided by guida- 
nce and experience. 


TRANSFER AND ROLE OF THE TEACHER 


So far we have described various theories of transfer and their appro- 
aches to transfer. Now let us examine those factors which are relevant 
and are applicable in class-room teaching—learning process and the 
role of the teacher in the process of transfer. The teacher can help 
students in the process of transfer toa great extent if he uses the 
following techniques in his teaching. The teacher must keep in his 
mind that transfer is not automatic but requires effort onthe part of 
the teacher and learner. 

(1) Maximize the similarity between teaching and the ultimate testing 
situation. The teacher can help students for transfer by teaching under 
conditions which are at least somewhat similar to the ultimate testing 
situation. The attempt to maximize similarity can be made by the 
teacher in several ways. The teacher may provide identity of method 
and matter. He must be definite and clear asto which learning ex- 
periences are to be transferred to life situations. The teacher must 
clearly identify and highlight the feature or the idea that can be 
applied in a new situation. He must have clear cut objectives in his 
mind. 

(2) Provide adequate experience with the original task, It has been 
established beyond doubt by experiments that extensive practice on 
original task increases the likelihood of positive transfer to a subse- 
quent task, whereas limited practice may yield no transfer. The 
teacher must provide thorough practice in the early stage of develop- 
ing new skills and concepts. Though it jis difficult to decide as to how 
much practice is required on a specific task, nevertheless, a good rule 
of thumb would be to-have students receive as much practice as is 
feasible considering the restraints imposed by the various activities in 
the classroom. The teacher must select few topics which have sequen- 
tial dependency of subsequent learning and provide thorough practice 
as for example, in arithmetic four fundamental principles should be 
thoroughly practised. The teacher should provide practice in transfer 
of training. It is not sufficient to point out relationship between two 
learning situations but students should be encouraged to find out 
relation by themselves. 


(3) Provide for a variely of examples. The teacher should give 
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several examples, specifically, when teaching concepts and skills. 
Examples strengthen the student’s understanding of new concepts 
and he is able to see its applicability to life situations. 

(4) Identify important features of a task. The teacher should help 
the students to identify important features and aspects of a task. He 
should label important features and pay increased attention to diffe- 
rent features, as for example, teaching young children to distinguish 
between the letters b and d, a fairly common source of difficulty: one 
way to help them is to show them similar words such as big, dig, 
bear and dear and help them to find out the crucial difference be- 
tween the two words. 

(5) Make sure that general principles are understood. If the teacher 
wants to maximize the amount of transfer from class-room learning 
experiences to life situations, then he must make himself sure that 
general principles have been thoroughly understood by the students. 

(6) Mastery of sequential tasks. When the learning can be conceived 
of as a hierarchy of sub-skills of differing difficulty and in which the 
more difficult portions of the task contain the easier portions, make 
sure that the student has mastery of the pre-requisite skills before he 
attempts the more difficult or higher order tasks. The teacher must j 
apply this principle of transfer only where the arrangement of sub- 
skills is truly hierarchical. The sequence of learning should proceed 
from the more inclusive tasks to the more specific aspect of the task. 
Transfer from generalized prior knowledge to a new task is facilitated 
if the learner’s prior knowlege is well-organized. 

The teacher should take into account that a Jearning experience 
has multiple effects on how the student will function in subsequent 
situation. In addition to the effects of area of problem solving per se, 
consider how the learning experience will affect the learner’s moti- 
vational system, his values, attitudes ana his self-esteem. 

(7) Use of discussion. The teacher should invite questions from the 
students on the different aspects of the problem to clarify the difficult 
areas. Opportunity should be provided for free discussion in the class- 
room for better understanding of the problem. 


ASSIGNMENTS 


1, What do you mean by Transfer of Training? How can you as teacher 


maximize the percentage of transfer? 
2. What is the theory of identical element? What are its implications 


for class-room teaching? 
3. Which is the most recent theory of transfer of training? What are its 


implications in class-room learning? 
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4. Write short notes on: 


formal discipline, negative transfer, theory of 
generalization. 
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Intelligence and Its Theories 


T is acknowledged by all teachers that one of the most important 

single variable which affects schooling is the quality of behaviour 
called intelligence. The term intelligence is vague and ambiguous 
in its meaning. Psychologists have been interpreting the term in 
different ways and are in disagreement on the meaning of the 
term intelligence. During the last fifty years, much research has been 
done on the nature of intelligence and its measurement. Vast 
literature is available on this topic. In psychological literature,’ 
intelligence has been. treated as aconstruct, no one knows what 
intelligence is. Due to the vagueness, in recent years concept of intel- 
ligence has become less acceptable and more exposed to criticism by 
psyhologists. Several definitions have been advanced by psychologists 
but no two psychologists agree On a single definition of the term. 

There is one preconception inthe minds of people regarding the 
meaning of the term which creates difficulty in understanding the 
concept of intelligence. The preconception is that people think that 
intelligence is a noun which refers to things or concrete objects which 
can be directly perceived but actually it is an abstraction from the 
behaviour of the individual. It is, therefore, better to use the adjective 
“intelligent” instead of intelligence. 


Definition 

Intelligence, the dictionary says, is “The capacity to acquire and 
apply knowledge.” A number of definitions have been evolved by 
Psychologists according to their own concept of the term intelligence. 
Being dissatisfied by the number of definitions and their interpretation, 
Boring defined “Intelligence is what intelligence tests test.” All the 
definitions have been systematized by Vernon and Freeman. Let us 
examine the classification of tie definitions of intelligence done by 
these psychologists. Vernon classified all the definitions under three 
broad categories such as biological, psychological and operational. 
Freeman, though, classified all definitions of intelligence into three 
Categories but his approach differs from Vernon. 
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(1) Biological approach. This category of definitions emphasizes 
the adaptive nature of human beings. Man is one kind of organism 
among a million on earth who adapts to his environment. If we inter- 
pret psychology as a biological science then there is little doubt that 
we must also ‘interpret intelligence as adaptation to environment. 
Any other view of intelligence is superficial. This is the most far reach- 
ing and general view of intelligence. According to Vernon, this idea 
of intelligence is the most fundamental of all. Intelligence accor- 
ding to this approach, is the capacity to adapt relatively in new situa- 
tions of life. But if we critically examine the biological concept of 
intelligence we find that many great men to whom one could hardly 
deny an assessment of exceptional intelligence (Pascal, Kafka and 
numerous academic experts) have been spectacularly ill-adapted in 
their social and physical environment. The biological concept of 
intelligence is not of great use from practical point of view in the 
study of individual differences within a culture. 

(2) Psychological approch. The second category of definitions, 
according to Vernon, are psychological. Few of the definitions ad- 
vanced by experts contained a clear commitment about the relative 
effects of hereditary and environmental influences in the develop- 
ment of intelligence. C. Burt, an English psychologist, defined intel- 
ligence as innate general cognitive ability. Since scores on existing 
intelligence tests have often been shown to be susceptible to environ- 
mental influences, a consequence of this definition is that intelligence 
as defined differs from intelligence as measured by tests. 

Psychologists have attempted to escape from this dilemma in 
two ways: D.O. Hebb and R.B. Cattell have distinguished two 
kinds of intelligence, calling them intelligence ‘A’ and intelligence 
‘B’ or fluid and crystallized intelligence. The distinctions made by 
Hebb and Cattell are more or less the same-In each case fluid 
intelligence or ‘A’ is thought of as genetic potentiality, or the basic 
innate qualities of the individuals’ nervous system and the crystallized 
intelligence or ‘B’ is mainly the result of experience, learning and 
environmental factors. Psychologistst have specified two types of 
intelligence which will, in normal circumstances, overlap so much as 
to be in practice indistinguishable. Further, it is impossible to assess 
genetic potential uncontaminated by the effects of training and 
experience and other environmental influences. 

The second type of escape from the dilemma is. to adopt an 
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operational definition of intelligence. 

(3) Operational approach. The third category of definitions of 
intelligence is operational. Operational definitions are important to 
understand the concept of intelligence in clear and definite terms. 
Scientific terms are defined not in isolation, as in a dictionary 
but by stating the observable conditions under which a sentence con- 
taining the termis true or false. Instead of defining the word by 
itselt, it is defined by giving the conditions forthe truth of a 
sentence in which the term occurs. Such definitions are called 
operational, for they frequently state what must be done in order to 
make certain observations. For instance, in order to determine a 
child’s I.Q., we must first administer a test of specific kind. Then 
observe his performance on the test and finally make certain cacuJa- 
tions and decisions. All of these conditions define the meaning of 1.Q 
as it appears in the sentence. Ramu has an I.O. of 115. ; 

It would certainly be of great advantage to have an operational de 
finition of intelligence that every one would accept for scientific work 
and would distinguish it from vague popular conceptions of the term. 


FREEMAN’S CLASSIFICATION 


(1) Adjustment or adoptation ability. The definitions of this category 
Jay emphasis on the adjustment ability of an individual to his environ- 
ment. The individual is thought intelligent in proportion to his abiiity 
to adjust to new situations and problems of life. The person who is 
intelligent has no difficulty in the adjustment. He adjusts in an effec- 
tive way and can vary his behaviour according to the situation. A 
person who is less intelligent is rigid and has less responses to make in 
the process of social interaction. The definition, given by Stern, comes 
under this category. He defined intelligence as a general capacity of 
an individual, consciously to adjust his thinking to new environment. 

(2) Ability to learn. The definitions of this category emphasize the 
importance of an individual’s ability to jearn. Learning ability is an 
index of one’s intelligence. Buckingham says, “Intelligence is the 
learning ability.” 

(3) Ability to carry on abstract thinking. This category of definitions 
lays more emphasis on the effective use of concepts and symbols in 
dealing with situations, especially, presenting a problem to be solved 
through the use of verbal and numerical symbols. Terman, defining 
intelligence, says, “An individual is intelligent in proportion as he is 
able to carry on abstract thinking.” 
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The reader should keep in mind that different categories of defini- 
tions are not exclusive of each other but are interdependent. The 
division has been made for the convenience of understanding. No 
doubt, on the surface, these categories appear quite different but when 
we critically examine the definitions we find that learning ability is 
the basic requisite condition for the other two aspects of intelligence. 
Let us understand it by means of an illustration. Suppose a child has 
no learning ability, then how can we expect that he would be able to 
adjust in social environment and on the learning of concepts and 
symbols depends the development of ability to carry on abstract 
thinking and problem solving ability of the individual. It should be 
understood that all categories of definitions are inclusive and inter- 
dependent on each other. 

Two comprehensive definitions. D. Weschler “Intelligence is the 
aggregate or global capacity of the individual to act purposefully, to 
think rationally and to deal effectively with his environment.” 

Stoddard (1943) presented comprehensive description “Intelligence 
is the ability to undertake activities that are characterized by (1) 
difficulty, (2) complexity, (3) abstraction, (4) economy, (5) adaptive- 
ness to a goal, (6) social value and (7) the emergence of originals, and 
to maintain such activities under conditions that demand a concen- 
tration of energy and a resistance to emotional forces.” 


TYPES OF INTELLIGENCE 


E.L. Thorndike has classified intelligence into three categories which 
are as follows: 

(a) Concrete intelligence. 

(b) Abstract intelligence. 

(c) Social intelligence. 

(a) Concrete Intelligence. Concrete intelligence means intelligence 
in relation to concrete materials: It is the ability of an individual to 
comprehend actual situations and react to them adequately. The con- 
crete intelligence is evident from various activities of daily life. 
This kind of intelligence is measured by performance tests and picture 
tests in which the individual has to manipulate concrete materials. 

(b) Abstract intelligence. It is the ability to respond to words, num- 
bers and letters etc, All tests of intelligence which require manipu- 
lation of symbols are tests of abstract intelligence. Abstract intelli- 
gence is required in the ordinary academic subjects in schools, such 
as reading, writing and history and so on. The highest level of abs- 

tract intelligence is manifested in the thought of philosophers and in 
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the use of mathematical formula. 

(c) Social intelligence. Social intelligence means ability of an indi- 
vidual to react to social situations of daily life. Social intelligence 
would not include the feelings or emotions aroused in us by other 
people, but merely our ability to understand others and to react in 
such a way towards them that the ends desired should be attained. 
High social intelligence is possessed by those who are able to handle 
people well. Adequate adjustment in social situations is the index of 
social intelligence. 


THEORIES OF INTELLIGENCE 


Philosophers and psychologists developed various theories as regards 
the nature of intelligence. Philosophers developed the concept of 
single factor or monarchic theory of intelligence which believes that 
intelligence consists of a single factor which equally works in all situa- 
tions of life. The representative theories of intelligence are given as 
follows: 


(1) Faculty Theory 

Faculty theory is the oldest theory regarding the nature of intelli- 
gence. This theory flourished during 18th and 19th century. Accord- 
ing to this theory, mind is made up of different faculties like reason- 
ing, memory, decrimination and imagination etc. These faculties are 
independent of each other and can be developed by vigorous exercise ' 
of the difficult subject matter. This theory, of the nature of intelli- 
gence, gave birth to a new theory of ‘education, popularly known as 


“mental discipline theory. Faculty theory had been under criticism by 


experimental psychologists who disproved the existence of indepen- 
dent faculties in the brain. 


(2) Two-Factor Theory 

Two-factor theory was developed by, an English psychologist, 
Charles Spearman in 1904. He proposed that intellectual abilities were 
comprised of two factors, general ability or common ability known 
as ‘G’ factor and group of specific abilities known as ‘S’ factor. 

Characteristics of ‘G’. (a) It is universal inborn ability. (b) It is 
general mental energy- (c). It is constant in the sense that for any 
individual in respect of all the correlated abilities, it remains the 
same. (d) The amount of ‘G’ differs from individual to individual. 
(e) It is used in every life activity. (f) Greater the ‘G’ in an indivi- 
dual and greater the success in life. 
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Characteristics of ‘S’ (a) It is learned an’ acquired in the environ- 
ment. (b} It varies from activity to activity in the same individual. 
(c) Individuals differ in the amount of ‘S’ ability. 


The following diagram explains 
relationship between ‘G’ and ‘S’ abilities, 

Spearman, after statistical analysis of 
test results, found correlation between 
various tests and these tended towards a 
peculiar arrangement which he expressed 
in the following formula 

raP Xrbq—raq Xx rbp=O 

The above formula is called tetrad 
equation because the test correlations in 
the formula are dealt within sets of four, 
and value on the left handside is called 
tetrad difference. 

The following illustration from the 
book The Abilities of Man -by Charles 
Spearman is given to clarify the formula 
given above. ie 


Opposites Comp. Memo. Dis. Cancellation 
-80 


1. Opposites — -60 30 30 
2. Completion 80 = 48 24 .24 
3. Memory 60 48 = 18 -18 
4. Discrimination 30 -24 18 S= er 10209 
5. Cancellation 30 24 18 -09 — 


In the formula 

a denotes opposites. 

b denotes discrimination. 

p denotes completion. 

q denotes cancellation. 

From the above table rap means correlation between opposites and 
completion which is 80. rbg means correlation between cancellation 
and discrimination which is. 09, raq means correlation between oppo- 
sites and cancellation which is. 30 and rbp means correlation between 
discrimination and completion. Putting the value of correlations in 
the formula we have: 

-80X .09--.30 x .24=0. 
Spearman finds that the tetrad equation holds good for the inter- 
sorrelations of all sorts of abilities. 

Tetrad equation which has been referred above is hypothetical one. 
t does not always hold true. The tetrad difference is seldom zero. 
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(3) Multifactor Theory 

Multifactor theory of intelligence was developed by E.L. Thorn- 
dike, an American psychologist. He was an associationist who 
opposed the theory of general intelligence. He proposed that there 
are specific stimuli and specific mental responses. Intelligence to him 
is nothing more than a convenient name for an almost infinite num- 
ber of actual or potential specific connections between these stimuli 
and responses. Differences of intelligence among people are due to 
the number of connections in the neurological system. According to 
this theory, there is no general intelligence. Thorndike’s theory is 
atomistic theory of intelligence. He distinguished four attributes of 
intelligence. 

(a) Level. This attribute refers to the difficulty of a task that can 
be solved. If we think of all tasks or test items arranged in sequen“ 
tial order of increasing difficulty then the height that we can attain on 
this ladder of difficulty determines our level or altitude of intelligence. 
Level is the important factor of intellect, but we cannot measure it 
alone. 

(b) Range. Range or width réfers to the number of tasks at any 
given degree of difficulty that we can solve. Theoretically an indivi- 
dual, possessing a given level of intelligence, should be able to solve 
the whole range of tasks at that level. Range of intellectual growth ‘is 
determined not only by level but also by breadth of experience and 
by opportunity to learn. In intelligence tests, range is represented by 
items of equal difficulty, we cannot measure altitude without range or 
width. 

(c) Area. Area in atest means the total number of situations at 
each level to which the individual is able to respond. Area is summa- 
tion of all the ranges at each level of intelligence processed by an 
individual. It is in general highly correlated with altitude level. 

(d) Speed. This is the rapidity with which we can respond to test 
items. Speed and altitude are positively correlated. The co-efficient 
comes to .50. Speed is much less tlosely bound up with altitude than 
are the other attributes. We should not, therefore, emphasize speed 
too much in our intelligence tests. 

Every intelligence test consists these fout attributes. When we test a 
Person, we give him a cettain number of tasks (area) and these tasks 
vary in difficulty (altitude) and-there. is certain number of items at each 
level of difficulty (range) they are responded in a given time (speed). 

Emphasis on the aspect of these attributes varies from test to test. 
1 “ s 
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(4) Group Factor Structure of Intelligence 

The simple theory of a pervasive general “g” intelligence factor was 
short lived. Soon it was suggested that there were equally important 
factors or aptitudes in addition to ‘G’. The multifactor theory is bas- 
ed on factor analysis and statistical procedure that attempts to des- 
cribe as simply as possible the main factors that account for the 
relationship among several different tests. L.L. Thurstone was the 
first psychologist who used this procedure by correlating the results 
from approximately 60 separate tests. The factor analysis of the 
resulting correlation yielded the following abilities that provides the 
basis for the construction of the primary mental abilities (PMA) test. 
According to this theory, intelligence neither consists two factors as 
proposed by Spearman nor multifactors as developed by Thorndike. 

The six primary factors emerged are as follows: 


1. Number factor (N) Ability to do numerical calcula- 
tions rapidly and accurately. 

2. Verbal factor (V) Found in test involving verbal 
comprehension, 

3. Space relations (S) Inyolved in any task in which 


the subject manipulates an object 
imaginary in space. 


4. Memory (M) Involving the ability to memorize 
quickly. 
5. Reasoning (R) Found in tasks that require the 
subject to discover a rule or 
~ principle. 
6. Word fluency (W) Involved whenever the subject is 


asked to think of isolated words 
at a rapid rate. 

Today there is rather general agreement among the psychologists 
that there are many intellectual dimensions. However, there remains 
a factor that might be called general scholastic aptitude, a conclusion 
supported by the fact that factorson such tests as the PMA are not 

completely independent but are correlated to some extent with each 
other. Despite the analytic nature of the multifactor approach, it is 
still based on a limited conception of intelligence since little weight is 
given to social intelligence. mechanical and to abilities in special 
fields such as athletic, music, and drama etc. 

(5) Structure of Intellect (SOT) by Guilford 

Structure of intellect was developed by Dr. J.P. Guilford and his 

| associates in the psychological laboratory at the University of 
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Southern California in 1966 on the basis of factor analysis of many 
tests. The idea of structure of intellect model was formulated in 
fifties, following the factor analysis of many tests. It was successively 
refined and modified until the present model was finally developed in 
the year 1966. He suggests that the mind is composed of at least 
three dimensions, instead of unidimensional model of intellect which 
permeated earlier writing. The model is a. three-way classification of 
intellectual abilities namely operations, contents and products. Accor- 
ding to Guilford, each demension of intellect is sufficiently distinct 
which may be detected by factor analysis. Every intellectual ability, 
in the structure, is characterized in terms of the type of operation, 
the content and sort of product which results. 

In recent years, it has been apparent that three dimensions of in- 
tellect can be classified because of the element of resemblance among 
themselves. The three dimensions of intellect are given below 


(A) Operations 

The kind of classification on the basis of operations gives five 
major groups of intellectual abilities: (1) cognition (2) memory, (3) 
divergent thinking, (S) convergent thinking, and (5) evaluation. 

(1) Cognition. it is the most important fundamental operation in 
learning process. ; 

(2) Memory. It is a primary mental process. It means retention of 
what is recognized. 

(3) Divergent thinking. This operation is most clearly involved in 
aptitude of creative potential. In divergent thinking operations, we 

~, think in different directions, searching and seeking some variety and 
novelty. Divergent thinking is closely associated with creativity. 

(4) Convergent thinking. Convergent thinking is the generation of 
information from given information, where the emphasis is upon 
achieving conventionally accepted best outcomes. The given infor- 
mation fully determines the response. 

(5) Evaluation. \t means teaching decisions or making judgements 
faction of information. In evaluation we 
to goodness, correctness, suitability 
member and what we pro- 


concerning criterion satis: 
reach conclusions and decisions as 
or adequacy of what we know, what we ri 
duce in productive thinking. 


(B) Content ee 
A second way of classifying the intellectual factor is according to 


the kind of material or content involved. The factors known thus far 
involve four kinds of material content. The content may be (1) 
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Figural, (2) Symbolic, or (3) Semantic, (4) Behavioural. 

(1) Figural content. It is concrete material such as perceived 
through the senses. It does not represent anything except itself. Visual 
material has properties as size, form and colour etc. Things we hear 
or feel, provide other figural material. 

(2) Symbolic content. It is composed of letters, digits and other 
conventional signs usually organized in general patterns such as the 
alphabet or the number system. 

(3) Semantic content. It is in the form of verbal meanings or ideas 
for which no examples are necessary. 

(4) Behavioural content. It, means the social behaviour in society. 


(C) Products 

When acertain operation is applied to certain kind of content, as 
many as six general kinds of products may be involved. There is 
enough evidence available to suggest that, regardless of the combina- 
tions of operations and contents, the same six types of products may 
be found associated. The six types of products are : (1) units, (2) 
classes, (2) relations, (4) systems, (5) transformations, and (6) implica- 
tions on the basis of factor analysis. These are the only fundamental 
kinds of products. 

The three kinds of classifications of the factors can be represented 


(1) Operations (2) Contents 
Divergent thinking _ Figural 
Convergent thinking. Symbolic 
Evaluation 
Memory Semantic 
Cognition -—— Behavioural 
(3) Products 
Pr Units 
Classes 
see Relations 
Systems 
SS Transformations 
it ee 


Implications 


by means of a single solid model which is called the structure of 
intellect model. 
Some Implications of Structure of Intellect Model (SOD 
The structure of intellect model developed by Guilford has brie- 
fly been explained above with its three dimensions representing ways 
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in which. the intellectual abilities differ from one another: 5 basic 
kinds of operations, 4 kinds of contents and 6 formal kinds of pro- 
ducts. The important question is as to how the model is helpful to 
teachers and psychologists in their professions ? In other words, 
what are the implications of the model in psychology, education 
and vocational testing. Though the model has wide implications 
but here we will descrive oniy major ımpucauons ror psycnoiogical 
theory, for educational and vecational testing and for education. A 
brief description of each is given below: 

(a) For Psychological theory: The SOI model is very useful in 
constructing the tests of various types for different age groups. 
Factor analysis discovers traits and finds out the waysin which the 
individuals are a like and also differ. The information provided by 
factor analysis of human abilities gives under standing of function- 
ing individuals. Let us explain it. For example, five kinds of opera- 
tions discovered in the model represent the five ways of functioning 
and the six kind of intellectual abilities distinguished on the basis of 
product suggest a classification of basic form of information. 

The concepts provided by Guilford in the model by way of dis- 
tinctions among the intellectual abilities and by their classificatiqns 
will prove useful in our future research in the areas of learning, 
memory, problem solving, and decision making etc. The model is 
taxonomic in nature and discovered many abilities which were not 
known before. The model provides a sound basis for new psycholo- 
gical theory. 

(b) For Vocational testing: The structure of intellect (SOD is a 
theoretical model which predicts that there are 120 intellectual 
abilities, if every cell of the model contains a factor. We know that 
two cells contain two or more factors each and there may be other 
cells of this type. 

The implication for the assessment of intelligence is that to know 
an individual’s intellectual abilities thoroughly we need a large 
number of scores. Therefore in vocational testing, a multiple score 
approach will be needed in future. 

The model predicts four kinds of mental abilities classified as 
content which means that there are four kinds of intelligence that 
need different types of test items in vocational tests. Let us further 
understand it with example. The first type of content is figural. The 
mental abilities involving the use of figural information may be 
regarded as concrete intelligence. The people who depend upon these 
abilities deal with concrete objects and their properties, for exam- 
ples, mechanics, operators, engineers, artists, musicians etc. 

The symbolic and semantic mental abilities involve two kinds of 
abstract intelligence. Symbolic abilities are important in learning to 
recognize words, to spell and to operate with numbers. Language 
and Mathematics (except Geometry) depend very much on symbolic 
abilities, Sementic intelligence is very important for understanding 
things in terms. of verbal concepts and hence is important in all 
courses where the learning of facts and ideas is essential. 
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The last content in the model is behavioural which may be des- 
cribed as social intelligence which involves the mental abilities to 
understand the behaviour of others and ourselves in the society. 
Understanding ‘the behaviour of others in the society is largely non- 
verbal in character. 


The social intelligence is very important for those who deal with 
other people: Teachers, Politicians, social workers, statesmen, agents 
of companies and leader of other kinds need a good amount of 
social intelligence. 

a(c) For Education: The most fundamental implications of the 
model are in the field of education. Few of them are given below: 

(i) Change in the concept of the learner and the learning process. 
Traditionally we have been following that learner is a kind of sti- 
mulus—response device. You present a stimulus and the learner 
will respond, much on the order of a vending machine on Railway 
stations. You put a coin of 50 paise-and you will get a ticket indi- 
cating your weight on it. The machine learns what reaction to put 
out when a certain coin is put in. But the new conception of the 
learner in ,the light of the findings of the SOI model is that of elec- 
tronic computer who not only stores information but uses that 
information to generate new information either by divergent or 
convergent thinking and it also evaluates its own results. ~ 

Huntan learner has advantage over a computer. The human lear- 
ner can seek and discover information from sources outside itself 
and the steps of programming itself. 

This concept of the learner leads to the idea that learning is dis- 
covery of information and not merely the formation of associations 
(S-R bondage). The model suggests that in order to understand 
human learning and higher mental process of thinking, problem solv- 
ing and creative etc., some drastic modifications are to be made in our 
theory of curriculum construction and methodology of instruction. 

The traditional idea that education is the training of mind or of 
the intellect has lost ground in the light of the recent findings of the 
factor analysis of intellectual abilities. Now, the main emphasis in 
education is given to the learning of specific habits or skills. 

The most learning has both specific and general aspects. The 
general aspect may be along the lines of factors of intellect. This is 
not to say that the individual’s status in each factor is entirely deter- 
“mined by learning. We do not know to what’ extent each factor is 
determined by heredity and to what extent by learning. The educa- 
tors may take the view that'every intellectual factor can be develop- 
ed atleast to some extent by learning. 

If we believe that the general objective of education is to develop 
the intellectual abilities of students then we should plan our curri- 
cuium in such a way that a certain combination of content, opera- 
tion and product is made for the improvement of intellectual abili- 
ties. We have to develop teaching methods to accomplish the goal 
of education. 
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The model of intellect has explore 1 120 intellectual abilities» which 
enables us to find out if any of the general intellectual skills is being 
neglected in our curriculum. The model is very helpful to devise 
enrichment programmes for gifted and creative children. 


(6) Burt and Vernon’s Hierarchy Theory 

Burt in 1940 separated statistically four factors of intellect, namely, 
(i) general factors which are common to all traits, (ii) group factors 
common to some of the traits. (iii) Specific factors are limited to 
each trait whenever it is measured, (iv) Error factors are Jimited to 
each on each particular occasion it is measured. He proposed a 5 
level hierarchical model which is as follows : 

(i) Human mind, (i) Relational level or general factor, (iii) 
Associations, (vi) Perceptions, (v) Sensations. 

Vernon 1950, deve!>ped another factor analytic view of the organi- 
zation of intelligence. He conducted extensive researeh and on the 
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Source : P.E. Vernon, The Structure of Human Abilities. 
basis.of empirical data, he proposed hierarchical group factor theory. 
The diagram above shows Vernon’s of the structure of mental abili- 
ties. 

Vernon’s theory suggests that intelligence tests measure an overall 
factor ‘G’ as well as two main types of mental abilities. The major 
group factors are : (1) Ved: verbal, numerical, and educational, (2) 
KM : practical, mechanical, spatial and physical. These two major 
factors can be divided into minor group factors such as mechanical, 
manual and «ultimately these- minor factors can be further divided 
into various specific factors. ; EA 

DEVELOPMENT OF INTELLIGENCE 


It is generally agreed upon by almost all psychologists that intelli- 
gence increases up to adolescence and declines in old age. These are 
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general trends, but little is known with sufficient certainty to be 
widely accepted. The technical and theoretical difficulties, in obtain- 
ing a reliable curve of growth and decline of intelligence, are two. 
One that intelligence at 5 years of age is very different from intelli- 
gence at the age of 15 or 55 years and that appropriate tests for 
different age groups can only said to be comparable in a rather 
general way. Second difficulty is that cross sectional studies, that 
report the result of different age groups tested at one time, often 
produce results that differ markedly from those of longitudinal or 
follow up studies, in which the same individuals are tested at succes- 
sive stage. 

This later difficulty is particularly evident if one attempts to ~des- 
cribe the general trend of intelligence through the whole life span 
from childhood to old age. The extent to which intelligence in old 
age declines is still an open question. Many studies have shown that 
a decline begins in the middle or late teens. Bayley (1955) has argued 
that, if appropriate tests were available, intelligence could be shown 
to increase up to the age of 50 years. 

Thorndike has pointed out that measures of gains are inherently 
unreliable, that they are typically almost unrelated to initia! score, 
that the required assumption of equal units of measurement is rarely 
met and that there are particular dangers in correlating initial T.Q. 
and gain in 1.Q. 

The Most thorough and famous cross-sectional study was designed 
to plot the trend of intelligence through adult life was that of Jones 
and Conrad in 1933. They administered Army Alpha to 12,000 sub- 


jects ranging from 10 to €0 years of age. The curve of growth and 
decline were plotted. 


ASSIGNMENTS 


1. Define intelligence and describe in brief Spearman’s two factor theory. 


2. What is intelligence ? Describe in detail the model of intellect developed by 
Guilford. 

3. Critically examine the definition of intelligence developed by Stoddard. 

4. Describe Vernon’s theory of intelligence. 


n 


What are.the implications of the model of Structure of intellect ? 
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Measuring Intelligence, Aptitude and Interest 


EN have always been interested in measuring the abilities and 

capabilities of their fellowmen. Primitive men largely employed 
crude methods of measuring intelligence by means of physical 
strength and solving puzzles. With the advancement of civilization 
and with the development of scientific inquiry, the method of measur- 
ing intelligence was also improved. 

The emergence of mental testing in the present form is hardly 
seventy years old. Historical development of intelligence testing can 
be classified into three distinctive periods as follows ij: 

(1) Pre-Binet period. 

(2) Binet period. 

(3) Post-Binet period. 


1. PRE-BINET PERIOD 


The development of intelligence testing may be attributed to the 
study of individual differences. The first experimentation on individual 
differences arose from the difference in reaction time (RT) among 
astronomers in 1776 in the observatory of Greenwich. Kinner-brook, 
an assistant, was engaged in recording time of the movement of stars 
when they crossed the field of telescope. He took more time than his 
officers. His services were terminated on this account. After tweniy 
years study proved that differences in time of recording were due to 
individual differences among people. Mental measurement did not 
really get underway until the turn of the present century. The 
measurement started with psycho-physics. In the 19th century, there 
was a good deal of interest in the field of psycho-physics, in which 
attempts were made to develop general rules of sensory judgement. 
Unlike differential measurement, which is concerned with individual 
differences, psycho-physics is concerned with the functioning of 
sensory mechanism of the typical individual. One procedure developed 
was the method of limits which was intended to measure the extent 
to which people were able to differentiate between degrees of 
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intensity of a stimulus or to notice a minimal difference between two 
stimuli termed just noticeable difference (JND). It is evident that 
these experiments, in general sensory behaviour, were contaminated 
by individual differences. It was not possible to draw accurate gene- 
ralization on the basis of these experiments. Interest in individual 
differences began to grow. Sir Francis Galton (1822-1911) was the 
first psychologist who devoted his time to study whether individual 
characteristics are inherited. He took great interest in individual 
differences. He studied the lives of prominent Englishmen and in his 
book “Hereditary Genius” demonstrated that personal characteristics 
are inherited. These characteristics include mental as well as physical 
abilities and other aspects of personality. He developed a series of 
tests to measure the human characteristics. The first laboratory of 
experimental psychology was established by Wundt in 1879 in Leipzig. 
He mainly employed physiological method and introspection as the 
major technique to study vision, hearing, reaction-time and psycho- 
physical problems. He developed mental tests which measured keen- 
ness of vision and hearing, muscular strength, reaction-time and other 
sensori-motor functions. 


Galton’s Influence on Cattell 

James McKeen Cattell, an American Psychulogist, studied in 
Europe and brought many of Galton’s ideas back to USA with him. 
Cattell believed, as did Galton, that intellectual functions can best be 
measured through tests of reaction-time and sensory discrimination. 

Néedless to mention that a certain amount of intellectual ability is 
required for academic success in schools. The problem of intelligence 
has always been one of importance for educators, Whereas individuals 
have probably always made some type of evaluation of the intellectual 
ability of their fellow men, but a systematic attempt at such an 
appraisal was not forthcoming until the later part of the 19th century. 
Inthe later part of nineteenth century, psychological laboratories 
came into existence and psychologists demonstrated interest in evalu- 
ating individual differences in mental ability. Thus intelligence and 
intelligence testing received enough attention from Psychologists and 
educators both. 

Some of these early attempts grew out of an awareness of the 
apparent differences among pupils exemplified by the investigations 
of individual differences in reaction time. The word mental test was 
first used by -Cattell in 1890 but had reference to different types of 
tests than those currently used. The mental tests, which Cattell and 
other experimental psychologists used, were tests of sansory discrimi- 
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nation, speed of motor responses and similar types. In those days: 
intellectual ability was identified as sensory acuity of an individual. 
But these types of mental functions bore little relationship to acade- 
mic ability or to what most people view today as intellectual ability. 
These early attempts to evaluate intelligence were doomed to failure 
and it remained for Binet to come up with the first really usable test 


of mental ability. 


Weaknesses of Pre-Binet Period 

(1) The major weakness of pre-Binet period was that psychologists 
failed to identify the nature of intelligence. Intelligence was identified 
as the acuity of senses. 

(2) Complex functions were not measurable. 

(3) Tests were too simple and limited to measure intelligence. 

(4) Fine mental abilities were not measured with the help of physi- 


cal sensory tests. 
2. BINET PERIOD 


In the beginning of present century in France, a high percentage of 
students failed in the examination. Teachers blamed students and vice 
versa. The superintendent of Public Instruction appointed a com- 
mittee to devise some measures to sereen and select slow learners in 
Paris schools. Binet and Simon were appointed as the members of 
the committee. They collected and developed a variety of paper- 
pencil test items which they administered to children varying in age. 
In contrast to the attempts of other psychologists who utilized tests 
of sensory reactions, Binet experimented with tests of more complex 
mental functions including judgement, reasoning, memory ‘and 
arithmetic reasoning etc. 

In addition to evaluating more complex mental phenomena, Binet 
and Simon decided upon a novel way of arranging or grouping their 
test items which was of great practical importance. In giving their 
tests to children of different ages, they were able to categorize the 
test items in terms of the age-level where they seemed most appro- 
priate. For example, a given item might correctly be responded to 
by most eight years old but be incorrectly responded to by a majority 
of seven years old. By arranging the items in terms of age-level, an 
age scale was developed. Furthermore, if the assumption is made that 
the average 8 year-old child functions intellectually at a level com- 
mensurate with his chronological age (CA) the age scale can be 
viewed as a mental age scale and judgements can be made concerning 
the intellectual level of an individual in terms of his performance on 
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the scalé: By means of such a scale one can make some estimate of 
the intelligence of an individual expressed in terms of mental age. If 
an individual, regardless of age, can satisfactorily pass items on the 
12 year-old level, he can be presumed to have the ability of the 
average 12 year-old or in other words, a mental age of 12 years, The 
mental age scale and the concept of mental age were Binet’s great 
contributions to the field of intelligence testing. He provided a means 
whereby some standardized appraisal of mental ability could be 
carried out. The first scale was produced by Binet and Simon in 1905. 
The 1905 scale consisted of thirty items arranged in order of increas- 
ing difficulty. Sample items of the scale are given below : 

(1) Visual co-ordination. 

(2) Recognition of food. 

(3) Naming of objects designated in a picture. 

(4) Suggestibility. 

(5) Definition of familiar objects. 


The 1908 Binet-Simon Scale 

The defects of the first scale were identified and removed in the 
revised scale of 1908. The scale was revised on more representative 
sample of children. The items have been grouped at the appropriate 
age levels from 3 to 13 years. Test-items of age 3 and 8 years are 
given below: 
Age 3 Years 4 

(1) Points to nose, eyes and mouth. 

(2) Repeats two digits 3, 5. 

(3) Repeats sentences of six syllables. 

(4) Enumerates objects in a picture. 

(5) Gives family name, 
Age 8 Years 

(1) Reads a passage and remembers two items. 

(2) Adds up the value of 5 coins. 

(3) Names four colours. 

(4) Counts backward from twenty to zero. 

(5) Writes short sentences from dictation. 

(6) Gives differences between two objects. 


The 1911 Revision of the Binet Scale 

The 1908 revision created interest among psychologists of the USA, 
England and Switzerland. They adopted the scalein their countries 
and gave valuable suggestions for the improvement of the scale. 
Binet incorporated the suggestions in the revised scale of 1911. He 
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died the same year. Some sample items of 1911 scale are as 
follows : 


` Age 6 Years ‘ 


(1) Distinguishes between mornining and afternoon. \ 
(2) Defines names of familiar objects in terms of their use. 
(3) Copies a diamond. 
(4) Counts thirteen. + 
___(5) Distinguishes between pictures of ugly and pretty races. 
Age 8 Years 
(1)- Gives differences between two objects. 
(2).Counts backward from 20 to 0. 
(3) States omissions from unfinished pictures. 
(4) Knows the date. 
(5) Repeats the digits. 
Age 10 Years k 
(1) Arranges five blocks in order of weight. 
(2) Reproduces two geometric designs from memory. 
“(3) Criticizes absurd statements. 
(4) Comprehends and answers difficult problem questions. 
(5) Uses three given words in two sentences. 


Distinguishing Features of Binet’s Scale sA 

Although successive revisions differed from one another and from 
the original Binet-Simon scale,but there is a body of features that 
characterize all versions of the revised scales of Binet-Simon scale. 
Following are important features: 

First, they are scales. This means that the items and tasks are 
grouped on the basis of their difficulty beginning with easy items. 
The testerasks harder and harder items as the test proceeds. A child’s 
score chiefly depends on how far up this ladder he can go rather than 
how fast or fluent he is. 

The second feature of the revised Binet’s scales is that they yield a 
general global measure of intelligence rather than an analysis of 
separate special abilities. 

The third is that they ate grouped by age-levels and measure men- 
tal growth of the subject. 4 Í 

The fourth characteristic is that they are-given individually by a 
skilled examiner and require high standard of proficiency. and finally, 
the system of scoring in all Binet’s tests is tied to the age norms. A 
child’s mental age (MA) indicates the age group for which his per- 
formance would be typical. j 
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Stanford Revision of Binet’s Scale 

L.M. Terman of Stanford University revised and refined original 
Binet-Simon scale in America according to the needs of American 
Culture in 1916. This revision had the greatest impact on the field 
of testing and became most widely used and influential test of intelli- 
gence in America. No new principles were introduced except the 
concept of intelligence quotient (IQ) developed by Stern. L.M. 
Terman and his co-workers conducted research for a number of years 
on normal, defective and superior children and adults. The 1916 
scale includes 90 items, ranging from 3 years to 14 years of age. Of 
these 90 items, 54 were adopted from 1911 Binet scale, 5 from 
earlier Binet scale, 4 from other American tests and 27 new'items 
were added. Some items of 1916 Stanford scale are as follows : 

Age 3 Years (1) Points to parts of body. 

(2) Names familiar objects. 

(3) Enumerates objects in pictures. 

(4) Gives his/her sex. 

(5) Gives last name. 
_ (6) Repeats six to seven syllables. 
(A1) Repeats three digits. 
Age 7 Years 

(1) Knows number of fingers on-each and both hands. 

(2) Describes pictures. 

(3) Repeats 5 digits. 

(4) Ties a bowknot. \ 

(5) Gives differences betwcen paired objects. 

(6) Copies a diamond. 
(Al) 1. Names days of week in correct order. 
(Al) 2. Repeats 3 digits backward. 

After a few years of use, certain defects became obvious such as 
the weakness of the scale at the upper and lower age levels 

The 1937 revision offers certain refinement. The new test was de- 
veloped in two forms L and M starting from 2 years of age and pro- 
vides materials designated as “Average adult and superior adult 1, 
JI and III. The two sets roughly measure the same functions with an 
expected correlation. In the 1916 revision, there were 90 items but 
in 1937 revision, the number of items goes to 129 in each form. Now 
the test provides contact with wider range of testing for bright 
children. A new change has been introduced by a new method of 

puting the chronological age. Between ages 13 and 16 years, the 

s taken to mean 13 years plus two-thirds of the additional age, 
o chronological age is assigned to exceed 16. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF IQ ON STANFORD REVISION 


IQ 4. Per cent Classi; ification 
ai .03 
150 1 02 Very superior 
140-149 11 ace 
130-139 3.1 | : 
120-129 3.2 $ pare cs 
110-119 18.1 f AIPA, 
100-109 23.5 
90-99 23 Average 
80-89 14.5 Low average 
10-79 5.6 Borderline defective 
60-69 2 
50-59 4 Mentally defective 
40-49 2 
30-39 03 


Source : Terman and Merril. i 

Krugman remarked on form of 1937 revisionas “‘General reaction 
of the clinicians was one of almost complete disappointment. Difficul- 
ties in scoring or interpretation were also repored by field workers.” 
This revision had the greatest_impact on the field and became the 
most widely used and influential test of intelligence in America. The 
Stanford revision (1916) since then has been twice revised in 1937 and 
1960 and remains one of the most popular tests of its kind. 

Mental age. Concept of mental age was developed by Binet. It is 
determined by the performance of the child on the test. W. Stern 
suggested the idea of introducing the term intelligence quotient (IQ) 
and Terman introduced the concept to indicate the ratio of mental 
age to chronological age. Suppose a child’s chronological age is five 
years and he successfully completes the test items of seven years of 
age. His IQ will be: 

MA (Mental Age) 
Ie ‘CA (Chronological age) *100 
7 
=> x 100 
=140. 


The Wechsler Scales 1939 
The 1937 Stanford-Binet scale, in spite of its merits, was not parti- 
cularly well-suited for work with adults. It was not standardized on 
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Stanford Revision of Binet’s Scale 

L.M. Terman of Stanford University revised and refined original 
Binet-Simon scale in America according to the needs of American 
Culture in 1916. ‘This revision had the greatest impact on the field 
of testing and became most widely used and influential test of intelli- 
gence in America. No new principles were introduced except the 
concept of intelligence quotient (IQ) developed by Stern. L.M. 
Terman and his co-workers conducted research for a number of years 
on normal, defective and superior children and adults. The 1916 
scale includes 90 items, ranging from 3 years to 14 years of age. Of 
these 90 items, 54 were adopted from 1911 Binet scale, 5 from 
earlier Binet scale, 4 from other American tests and 27 new’ items 
were added. Some items of 1916 Stanford scale are as follows : 

Age 3 Years (1) Points to parts of body. 

(2) Names familiar objects. 

(3) Enumerates objects in pictures. 

(4) Gives his/her sex. 

(5) Gives last name. 
_ (6) Repeats six to seven syllables. 
(Al) Repeats three digits. 
Age 7 Years 

(1) Knows number of fingers on-each and both hands. 

(2) Describes pictures. 

(3) Repeats 5 digits. 

(4) Ties a bowknot. j 

(5) Gives differences between paired objects. 

(6) Copies a diamond. 
(Al) 1. Names days of week in correct order. 
(Al) 2. Repeats 3 digits backward, 

After a few years of use, certain defects became obvious such as 
the weakness of the scale at the upper and lower age levels 

The 1937 revision offers certain refinement. The new test was de- 
veloped in two forms L and M starting from 2 years of age and pro- 
vides materials designated as “Average adult and superior adult I, 
II and III. The two sets roughly measure the same functions with an 
expected correlation. In the 1916 revision, there were 90 items but 
in 1937 revision, the number of items goes to 129 in each form. Now 
the test provides contact with wider range of testing for bright 
children. A new change has been introduced by a new method of 
computing the chronological age. Between ages 13 and 16 years, the 
CA is taken to mean 13 years plus two-thirds of the additional age, 
but no chronological age is assigned to exceed 16. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF IQ ON STANFORD REVISION 


TQ Per cent Classification 
te p 
15 02 Very superi 
140-149 1 Meyer a 
130-139 3.1) ; 
120-129 8.2 $ Sep an 
110-119 18.1 J igh average 
100-109 23.5 
90-99 23 Average 
80-89 14.5 Low average 
70-79 5.6 Borderline defective 
60-69 2 
50-59 4 Mentally defective 
40-49 2 
30-39 03 


Source : Terman and Merril. 

Krugman remarked on form of 1937 revisionas ‘‘General reaction 
of the clinicians was one of almost complete disappointment. Difficul- 
ties in scoring or interpretation were also repored by field workers.” 
This revision had the greatest_impact on the field and became the 
most widely used and influential test of intelligence in America, The 
Stanford revision (1916) since then has been twice revised in 1937 and 
1960 and remains one of the most popular tests of its kind. 

Mental age. Concept of mental age was developed by Binet. It is 
determined by the performance of the child on the test. W. Stern 
suggested the idea of introducing the term intelligence quotient (IQ) 
and Terman introduced the concept to indicate the ratio of mental 
age to chronological age. Suppose a child’s chronological age is five 
years and he successfully completes the test items of seven years of 
age. His IQ will be: 

MA (Mental Age) 
IQ CA (Chronological age) 2100 
7 
=5% 100 
=140. 


The Wechsler Scales 1939 
The 1937 Stanford-Binet scale, in spite of its merits, was not parti- 
cularly well-suited for work with adults. It was not standardized on 
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any individual over 18 years of age in obtaining the IQ. It used the 
same CA as the divisor for all individuals over 16 years, instead of 
having separate age norms. With an increasing use of intelligence 
tests with adults, there was a great need for an individual test stan- 
dardized and constructed for adults. The Wechsler-Belleve scale was 
published in 1939 for this purpose. The scale was revised in 1955 and. 
the new version was named as WA!S-Wechsler Adult intelligence Test. 
The WAIS retains the same format and many of the items of the. 
original scale but was standardized ina much more careful fashion. 
The age ranges from 16 to 64 years. 

The scale consists of the following sub-tests which fall into two 
broad categories: (a)-verbal tests, (b) non-verbal performance tests: 

(a) The verbal test contains the following type of items: 


i) Vocabulary, a straight forward vocabulary test. 
(ii) Information. 
(iii) Arithmatic. 

(iv) Comprehension: 

(v) Similarities. 
(vi) Digit span. 

(b) The non-verbal tests. 
(i) Block design. 

(ii) Picture arrangement. 
(iii) Object assembly. 
(iv) Mazes . 

(v) Picture completion. 


There are some differences between WAIS and Stanford Binet. 

1. WAIS is a point scale rather than a mental age scale. ‘The items 
‘are not grouped in terms of mental age. Points are given for correct 
responses. 

2. Second difference is that in Stanford-Binet scale certain types of 
test-items are interspersed throughout the test, occurring’ on different 
age-levels. But items of like kinds are grouped together on the WAIS 
to form sub-tests. For example, on the Stanford-Binet test, repeating 
digits consists of two digits at the 24 years and increasing in difficulty 
found at various age levels until 9 digits are required at the superior 
adult level, in contrast, on the WAITS all the memory tests for digit 
are grouped together as one sub-test. 

3. The third difference is that WAIS has separate age-norms for 
adults. On the SB, all individuals above the age 18 would be treated 
in similar manner in terms of computing 1Q. Thus pcople of various 
age-levels would be treated with 18 years old. If menial age reached 
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a peak at this age and then remained constant, perhaps no harm 
would be done by this procedure. But this does notseem to be the 
case, several studies have indicated some rise in mental ability at 
various ages after 18. 

The WAIS consists of 11 sub-tests which are grouped. into two 
scales. The varbal scale has 6 sub-tests. The second scale, called per- 
formance scale consists 5 tests. 


COMPARISON BETWEEN AGE-SCALE AND POINT-SCALE 


Binet test Point-scale (WAIS) 

1... It p multiple group, as or year, 1. Itis single graded test scale. 
scale. 

2. Selection is made by relation of 2. Selection is made by function 
success by age. measured, 

3 Test items are varied, unrelated 3. Testitems are graded, as to be 
and ungraded. available for wide range of ages, 

4. The test is internally standardi- 4. The test is externally standardized 
zed and inflexible. and flexible. 

5. Allor non-adjustment, 5. More or less judgement. 

6. It is qualitative evaluation. 6. It is Quantitative evaluation. 

7. Measurement only slightly 7. The test scores-are wholly amen-_ 
amenable to statistical treat- able to statistical analysis. 
ment. 5 “a 

8. Tests weight equally. 8. Tests weight unequally. aN 

9. Implicit assumptions, that of 9. Implicit assumptions that of 
appearing functions. developing functions. 

10. Measurements for different ages 10. Measurements for different ages 
relatively incomparable. comparable. _ 


Group Test of Intelligence 

A group test is one that can be given to a number of subjects at 
the same time by single examiner. Group tests and their use were made 
late than individual tests. The history of emergence of group tests 
can be traced back to first world war when the USA was compelled 
to join the war. A great necessity was felt to construct and devise such 
measures of intelligence testing that can be given to a large number 
of prospective soldiers and officers for their classification for various 
jobs, consistent with their mental ability. The army asked the 
American psychologists to develop tests for classifying recruits. 
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One of Terman’s students Arthur O. Otis and his colleagues began 
to experiment with methods by whicl tests of mental ability can be 
given to a group of subjects.. The Army Alpha and Army Beta were 
developed in a short period. Army Alpha is verbal group test of 
intelligence and is meant for literate persons. Army Beta is anon- 
verbal group test of intelligence and is meant for illiterate persons, 
These two group tests proved remarkably successful in screening 
recruits. After the World War I, several Psychologists devoted them- 
selves to develop group tests of intelligence, 

Characteristics of group tests. All group tests have been developed 
on the assump tion that intelligence is general capacity and can be 
Measured by sampling a variety of mental activities, 

In almost all group tests, the items are placed together in separate 
sub-tests or parts, beginning with the easier and progressing by inter- 
vals to the most difficult. 

Every group test is standardized for a special range of ages or 
school grades. 

Group tests are scored more rigidly and more objectively than those 
individually administered tests. 

Most group tests impose time limits for each of the several sub- 
tests or parts. Some grou p tests are entirely non-verbal in content and 
others are entirely ver bal. 


Representative Non-verbal Group Tests 

(1) Pintner Cunnigham primary mental test. This is one of the ear- 
liest and well-known group scale. It is meant for Kindergarten, first 
and second grade of child ren. 

(2) The Chicogo non-verbal examination. This is another early and 
well-known scale. It was de signed for use from 6 years through 
adulthood. The types of items in the scale are similar in most respects 
to those in other scales. 

(3) The Pressey-Primer scale. This scale consists of four tests, 
requiring in all four the same type of response, namely the crossing 
out some superfluous member. 

(4) Lorge-Thorndik e grade. This scale is meant for grades 2 and 3. 
The item consists of identification of animal and human figures. 
classification of pictured objects shown to the child and association 
of similar objects sh own in the Pictures. 

(5) The Haggerty delta 1. This test is meant for grade 1 to 3. It 
consists of 12 exercises, out of which six are meant to give orientation 
to the infants and six are the tests. 

The Hagerty delta 2. This is designed for grades 3 to 9. It is an 
adaptation of the army intelligence test, 
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(6) Dearborn intelligence scale. This scale has been designed spe- 
cially for garde IV to XII. It consists of seven sub-tests. 

(7) The Raven progressive matrices tests. This test was developed 
in England. It is widely used test. It consists of geometric figures 
and designs. The subject apprehends relationship between figures and 
selects appropriate part for completion of each pattern or system of 
relations. 


The Cattell Culture Free Test 

Some psychologists attempted to develop group scales which may 
not be influenced by verbal material and form or acquired skills and 
experiences in the environment of different cultures. These scales 
have been developed with the intention of universal use in all 
cultures. 

IPAT. This test is available for three levels: scale 1 for ages 4to 8 
and for mentally deficient scale 2 from 8 to 12 years and for un- 
selected adults and scale 3 from the range of high school through 


superior adults. S 
COMPARISON OF INDIVIDUAL TEST AND GROUP 
TEST OF INTELLIGENCE 
Individual test Group test 
1. It is administered to an individual 1, It is administered to m: ay 
at a time. individuals at the same tirae. 


It is costly in terms of adminis- 
tration and time factor. 


It requires trained tester to ad- 
minister. 


Group test: is not costly 
in terms of administration 
and time. 


No trained examiners are 
required to administer the test. 


The examiner can study the be- 4. There is no face to face inter- 
haviour of the individual thorou- action and behaviour of in- 
ghly as there is face to face dividuals cannot be studied. 
interaction. 

Individual test is more reliable. 5. Group Test may be influen- 
We can provide guidance to the ced by reading ability and 
individual on the basis of his speed of the individual. 

scores on individual test. 

Individual test is most suitable 6. Temporary poor health, lack 
for children who cannot read or of motivation. poor vision may 
write. affect test scores, 

Individual test provides qualita- 7. They are suitable for older 


tive performance of the indivi- 
dual, 


children and adults who can 
read, write and co-operate. 
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8. The examiner can adapt to the 8. The examiner cannot adapt to 
needs of the individual child, the needs of individual stu- 
finding the level at which he dents. Cheating is possible: 
can succeed. The examiner can 
motivate by means of praise and 
encouragement, 

~9.. There is absence of competition 9. .There is competition in group 
in individual testing. testing situation. Speed and 

A reading ability influence the 
test scores. 

10.. There is greater informality of 10. There is formality in adminis- 
administration. tration. } 

il. Itis possible to eliminate a lot 11. A child may become bored 
of errors as inattention and and spending time gazing out- 
cheating. side. { 

12. Instructions are made clear be- 12. Instructions may not be 
fore starting. understood by group of stu- 

dents, 


*They ay infiuenced by cultural environment, by schooling and to some 
extent by the subject Test-wise. 


CONSTANCY OF IQ 


The constancy of IQ has received a great deal of attention from the 
educational psychologists because of its usefulness in modern educa- 
tion. There ate two opinions, one group of Psychologists holds the 
opinion that IQ, remains relatively constant over the years changing 

` only very slowly. Another assumption which is generally sustained 
by majority of the Psychologists is that if a determined effort is made 
change in IQ can be effected. There is considerable empirical as well 
as theoritical evidence to indicate that such constancy is far from 

~ absolute. They put torth empiricai evidences to prove their point of 
views. 

Honzike (1948) conducted studies to see the change of IQ overa 
period of years. -He reported that between 6 to 18 years of age 
considerable change occurs in IQ, 60% of the group changed 15 or 

“more IQ points and 9% changed 30 or more points. Dearborn (1938) 
also reports lack of constancy of IQ over the years in the study con- 
ducted at Harvard University. 

The IQ does not remain constant over years. Fluctuation can be 
expected to occur for a number of reasons, ranging from the unreli- 
ability of the tests, the effects of practice or other factors operating 
from one test to another, differences in the content of the tests in 
relation to the various abilities of the testee. The later is of particular 
importance v'hen the results of the childhood tests with their emphasis 


on senšori-motor tasks are compared with those of later tests where 
the emphasis is on abstract reasoning. 
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Jones (1954) pointed out that correlation of IQ of infants and their 
IQ a few years later is typically negative. It is not until the age of 12 
months that this correlation reaches 0 and then begins to become 
positive. It is not until the fourth year that any degree of stability 
in the IQ is attained. 

Bayley (1955) points out, eventually, investigators ran across the 
hard reality that infants exhibit a very limited range of behaviour 
beyond sensori-motor functioning upon which to base an estimate of 
intellectual ability. She suggests that instead of continuing to think 
of intelligence as an integrated or simple capacity which grows 
through childhood by steady accumulation, intelligence is better seen 
asa dynamic succession of developing functions with the more 
advances and complex functions in the hierarchy on the prior maturing 
of the earlier and simpler ones. 

A good part of the fluctuation occurring in the IQ stems from the 
fact that no test is completely reliable. Thus we would expect one 
third of the testees on the average test to gain upon retest up to 51Q 
points and another third to lose up to 5 IQ points, another 14 per 
cent would lose from 5 per cent to 10 per cent points and other 2 per 
cent at each end would gain or lose more than 10 IQ points. These 
fluctuations can be expected on the basis of chance alone and have 
nothing whatsoever to do with any change, occurring as a result of an 
increased or decreased rate of intellectual growth. They simply reflect 
fluctuations to be expected as a result of the limitations of the 
measuring instruments, the carelessness of the psychometrist, and 
fluctuations within the testee arising from fatigue, loss of motivation ` 
distractibility and other personal factors. It is also possible that 
mental. growth, like physical growth, goes by spurts and stops. 

In addition, directional shifts in IQ may result from exposure to 
special environmental influences. Thus, since most IQ tests include 
vocabulary questions, one might raise his IQ if he were to be subject- 
ed to intensive vocabulary drill. Whatever such directional shifts in 
IQ actually represent a shift in intelligence or just an invalidation of 
the norms of the test is the crucial question around which the whole 
controversy of the\constancy of IQ revolves. To use an extreme 
example, coaching on the items of the test would certainly result in 
increased IQ but would not imply a corresponding increase in intelli- 
gence. Since we could hardly assume its applicability toa wide variety 
of situations caliing for intelligent behaviour. 

A significant study, of Sontag (1958) on concomitant factors in 1Q 
from infancy to 10 years, reports that twice as many boys as girls 
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were among the top gainers in IQ while twice as many girls were in 
the group of greatest decline in mental growth rate. Emotional 
dependence upon the parents during the age from 3 to 6 was found 
to be detrimental to intellectual growth, many of the girls revealed 
what Sontag called “slide into feminity”, an adoption of the adult 
female role in which achievement is important only in the area of 
being more feminine and charming. In contrast, the child who learns 
to meet some of his needs through aggressive competitive problen 
solving is apparently laying the ground work for a high need for 
achievement which in turn, relates to an accelerated mental growth 
rate. The traits associated with gains in IQ included aggressiveness, 
self initiation, competitiveness and interest in problem solving, all of 
which are masculine traits. Of special significance is the growing 
belief that intellectual development can be Promoted through early 
stimulation. The curve showed a sharp straight line increase in score 
from 10 to 16 years than an abrupt inflection and a slow steady dec- 
line involving a recession by the age of 55. a 

These findings have been confirmed in later cross sectional studies 
by Raven, 1948 and Wechsler in 1958. Psychologists are still bily in 
conducting studies to know the definite nature of the curve of the 
growth of intelligence. 

The intelligence quotient (IQ) is one ofthe most common expres- 
sions used in mental testing which has been picked up and passed by 
all. The constancy of IQ is an important concept which must be 
used with caution. Some conclusions have been drawn by psycholo- 
gists which are listed as follows : 

1. A given IQ Indicates the same relative ability at different ages. 

2. A subject’s IQ score, ignoring errors of measurements, remains 
the same from one age to all other unless there is a change in ability, 
level. \ 

3. A given change in IQ indicates the same amount of change in 
relative standing regardless of the ability level of the subject. 


PERFORMANCE TESTS GF INTELLIGENCE 


and people. 
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(1) Deaf and dumb. Those children or people who cannot hear or 
speak, can be tested with the help of performance tests. The directions 
can be given in Pantomine with a minimum use of language. 

(2) [lliterates. Iliiterate adults and children who cannot write or 
whose language development is deficient may be tested with the help 
of performance tests of intelligence. i 

(3) Shy and withdrawn children. Children who are shy or fear for 
face to face interaction with the tester may be tested. 

(4) Educationally deficient. Children who are educationally deficient 
take interest in concrete material and its manipulation can be tested. 

(5) Foreign children. Children of foreign countries who do not 
understand the language may be tested with performance tests. 

Generally, performance tests are used to supplement other tests of 
intelligence. Performance tests prov: 'e more reliable data for an 

yindividual’s capabilities. They are. more useful in clinical work. These 
tests provide an opportunity for close observation of the behaviour 
of testee in test situation and his method cf solving problems. 


SOME PERFORMANCE TESTS 


(1) Healy-Fernald group of tests was the first measuring tool to 
test the intelligence by performance. 

(2) The Pintner-Patersen scale. This performance scale is the first 
organized scale. This scale was standardized in 1917. It consists of 
Healy-Fernald performance tests and several other tests developed by 
earlier psychologists. The scale includes fifteen sub-tests. The tests 
are administered without the use of language. either by the examiner 
or exaninee. The tests are useful for deaf, dumb and those who lack 
in language ability. They have been found very valuable supplement 
to verbal tests of intelligence, 

(3) Form boards. There are several performance tests in which form 
boards are used. The Ferguson form board was developed in 1920 
and revised in 1939. It consists of six form boards which increase in 
difficulty. These tests were standardized on children and college 
seniors who had some educational problems, They are currently “sed 
for children who come for clinical guidance. 

(4) The Kent-Shaknow form board series. This performance scale 
was developed in 1928. It is the widely used and known scale. It has 
two forms. One for clinical use and the other for industrial. Basically, 
the scale was developed an? standardized on clinical population, The 
scale provides an insight into the analytic-synthetic and manipulative 
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skills of the subject. It also provides close observation of the beha- 
viour of the subject and his mode of tackling a problem. 

(5) The Goodenough drawing test. This test was developed by 
Florence Goodenough in 1926. It is most widely used test to mea- 
sure the intelligence of children from 34 to 134 years. The child is 
asked to draw a picture of a man as best as he can, without any time 
limit. Draw a man test is very popular test of intelligence. It requires 
no training and no specific material for administration. It has been 
adopted in Indian conditions by several research workers. This test is 
a useful device as an adjunct to verbal tests when mental retardation 
in children is suspected. 


Advantages of Performance Tests 

— Performance scales are most useful with older children and adults 
who are mentally retarded. They have clinical significance in case of 
older children. 

~ Since the performance tests do not require use of language, indivi- 
duals do not ‘block’ as a result of feeling of inadequacy resulting from 
lack of schooling. 

~ Children proceed on performance tests with confidence, since the 
material is visually present in concrete form. Performance test provide 
an opportunity to observe the qualitative aspect of behaviour of the 
individual under standardized condition in a variety of test situations, 
— Performance scales are useful and provide valuable information 
when supplemented with verbal tests of intelligence. 

— They are usefu{ for those who have language handicap. 


Weakness of Performance Tests 

(1) Performance scales are more susceptible to practise effect and 
chance success is more frequent than in verbal tests, hence their 
reliability co-efficient is low. 

(2) They are limited in range of mental functioning tested. They 
fail to differentiate among above average children. 

(3) The conventional performance scales fail to test fine mental 
abilities such as ability to make abstraction or concept formation. 


Uses of Intelligence Test 

(1) For measuring general learning readiness. We know that intelli- 
gence tests are correlated with school achievement so intelligence Tests 
can be used to indicate the level of capacity at which the pupil has 
arrived. Numerous investigations have been made to discover the 
relationship between intelligence tests and school marks at different 
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levels of schooling. All researches have proved, beyond doubt, that 
intelligence tests can be used to measure the readiness for learning at 
different levels. 

For indicating the extent of differences of IQ among the children 
of same chronological age. 

There are great differences in IQ of the pupils of same age. These 
differences indicate the need for providing teaching materials at 
differing levels of difficulty. At various levels of education, we can 
use the tests for educational guidence, i.e., we can advise students to 
select subjects keeping into consideration their intellectual abilities. 

(3) Defining more accurately the degree of mental retardation or 
defect. Since the development of intelligence tests, we have been 
using intelligence tests to define more accurately the levels of feeble- 
mindedness. Using the intelligence tests we may define the level of 


feeblemindedness. 
Level 1Q 
1. Idiot 20 
2. Imbecile 20 to 40 
3. Moron 40 to 65 j 


We can classify children weak in mind so that proper arrangement 
can be made for their schooling. It is intelligence test that can aid 
us in knowing just which children will probably remain in the special 
class. 

(4) For identifying gifted children. Since 1921, when Terman used 
both individual and group tests of intelligence to identify the gifted, 
intelligence tests have been used for this purpose. Tests of intelligence 
have given us an accurate definition of brightness in terms of IQ. 
Teacher’s judgement has been found inaccurate in identifying gifted 
children as reported by Terman, Whipple and Coy in their separate 
studies of gifted children. 

(5) For educational and vocational guidance, The essence of 
educational guidance resides in providing for all children materials fo- 
instruction both interesting in content and suitable to their level of 
intellectual development. When we contemplate the magnitude of 
individual differences, psychological testing can be very useful in 
ensuring that children’s educational progress is in accord with their 
abilities and can be helpful in discovering those children who need 
vocational guidance. Vocational guidance means finding the right man 
for the job. Tests can he used to provide vocational guidance at different 
age levels in various vocations. At present in our country vocational 
guidance is not adequately provided. It is unfortunate that we have not 
yet developed a system of sound vocational guidances services. We 
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need to develop intelligence tests, interests and aptitude tests suit- 
ing to the needs of our country. The vocational guidance programme 
will have considerable social consequences in our country which is 
developing socially, economically and technologically. 7 

For making decisions about going to college, intelligence tests can 
be used to predict the subsequent success of a high school or inter 
college students. Teachers can use intelligence tests to make decision 
for individual students regarding their success in college or uni- 
versity. 

(6) For study of mental growth. Mental abilities develop ina 
sequential order from birth onward. We can use intelligence tests for ‘ 
studying mental growth and direction of individual and group curve. 

Intelligence tests have made it clear that the mental development of 
children is a steady consistent process from one year to the next. Use 
of intelligence test in consecutive measurement has thrown the old 
idea that there are periods of rapid mental growth at the time of 
adolescence followed by periods of slow growth, mental growth con- 
tinues until at least 18 years of age. 

(7) For homogeneous grouping. Teachers, in the past, have ex- 
perienced great difficulties inherent in attempting to teach pupils or 
students who are widely different in their capacities to learn. In 
average classroom, bright and dull children are the losers. To 
temedy the problems of traditional classroom, homogeneous grouping 
of students has been suggested and tried out in many schools of 
western countries with encouraging results with the help of intelli- 
gence tests. 

(8) Use in research. Intelligence tests are used for conducting re- 
search in different areas of human abilities. 


Limitations of Intelligence Tests 

We know that in India very feW tests have been developed or 
standardized. Generally, we use tests developed in foreign countries. 
gAn intelligence test, permits a Person\to show whathe can do ata 
certain time with a\\certain carefully! selected, but small, set taken 
from all the possible items which test ({ntelligence. No one should 
suppose that this small set can tell as much about him as if 100 times 
as many items were available. Nonetheless, it tells a great deal and 
inordinate increase in) length of tests, suffer the usual consequences 
of the law of diminishing return. Similarly we know that one person 
may be more fatigued than another when we take the test, possibly 
reducing his scores. They tell us what a person can do right now, 
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handicapped or favoured as he may be by his inherited characteris- 
tics, his home and school background, better sensori-motor or 
bodily states. They do not tell us how he would have done if tested 
10 years ago or if tested ten years hence, with or without ideal conditions 
during those ‘ten years. Consequently, it is always possible to second- 
guess such a test and conclude that it does not tell what we really want to 
know. É 
Jensen reports that he has often had cause to believe that the first 
intelligence tests given to certain children underestimate their IQ 
after 2 to 4 days of getting acquainted with such children. He typi- 
cally found that a retest on a different form of the same test yielded 
am IQ of 8 to 10 points higher. Children may be so frightened in a 
testing situation with a tester they do not know and when confronted 
with tasks that are completely novel that they do no exhibit 
nearly the intellectual capacity one would expect from other evidence 
about them particularly with young children, it would be important 
to spend much more time-building rapport for testing than few 
minutes that are some time employed before formal testing begins./ 
One of the major defects of present day testing, is that, it is un- 
able to get below the surface of the mind. It measures what a child 
knovis rather than how far he can go in the pursuit and discovery of 
ideas, It has almost no bearing on originality, on the mobilization of 
many ideas toward a single concept or on the ability to devote his 
attention over a period of time to a single line of thought. A smatter- 
ing of knowledge in many fields will lead to a score equal to that of 
the child who could do marvellously. well along certain lines, but 
whose accredited performance is cut-off far below his mental levels. 
For example, a child with a 30,000 words vocabulary can scarcely 
get -more mental credit than a child with 10,000 words vocabulary, 
although the differences in mental accomplishment are tremendous. 


Some Misconceptions Regarding Use of Intelligence Tests in Education 

The following are the misconceptions regarding the use of intelli- 
gece tests in education. 

(1) The first misconception is the notion that intelligence, tests 
measure something called “native ability,” something fixed and im- 
mutabie within the individual that determines his level of expectation 
for all time. No doubt, genetic studies of identical twins reared sepa- 
rately under different conditions have proyed that individual inherits 
intellectual abilities, but intelligence tests do not measure such an 
entity, at least uot directly. Intelligence tests measure the individual’s 
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performance on certain type of mental tasks. The type of mental 
tasks included in intelligence tests are influenced by experiences in 
school and home. The experiences depend on many factors as the 
education of parents, availability of books in home, socio-economic 
condition and a variety of experiences, the child gets in his surround- 
ings. Thus the notion that intelligence tests measure inherent ability 
is absurd. 
(2) The second misconception about intelligence tests is the notion 
that prediction made from test scores is or should be perfectly accu- 
rate. 
(3) The third misconception is that standardized test scores are 
perfectly reliable. 
(4) The fourth misconception regarding intelligence tests is that a 
battery of tests can tell all one needs to know in making a judgement 
about a student’s competence, present and potential and about his 
effectiveness as a human being. The fact is otherwise that no test or 
battery of tests can give a total picture of a child. No doubt, tests 

can illuminate many areas of a child’s develpoment. They can suggest 
: something about his strength and weaknesses. They can show in cer- 
tain respects, how he stands among his peers. But there are many 
areas of learning where we must still rely upon the observation and 
judgement of teachers if we want to get a complete description of a 
child as functioning individual. Any evaluation of a child that depends 
solely on mental test scores is bound to be misleading and incom- 
plete. There are subtle and supremely important human elements in 
the teaching-learning situation that no combination of tests yet devised 
is able to capture. 


MEASURING APTITUDE AND INTEREST 


Meaning of Aptitude 

Bingham defines aptitude “As a condition symptomatic of a per- 
son’s fitness, of which one essential aspect is his readiness to acquire 
proficiency—his potential ability and another in his readiness to 
develop an interest in exercising his ability.” 


Implications of Aptitude for Teachers 


(1) Aptitude includes both inborn capacity and the effects of en- 
vironment on the individual. 


(2) Learning in any area is conditioned by the learner’s readiness to 
learn. 
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(3) A specific aptitude inthe form of talent may show itself early 
and respond readily to training in future. 


Measuring Aptitude 

An aptitude is a combination of characteristics indicative of an in- 
dividual’s capacity to acquire some specific knowledge, skill or set of 
organized responses such as the ability to become an artist or to bea 
mechanic. An aptitude test may be defined as a test which measures 
a person’s potential ability in an activity of a specialized kind and 
within a restricted range. Aptitude means an individual’s aptitude 
for a given type of activity, the capacity to acquire proficiency under 
appropriate conditions, that is his potentialities at present as revealed 
by his performance on selected tests have predictive value. It reveals 
an individual’s promise or essential teachability in a given area. Seve- 
ral aptitude tests have been developed by psychologists in the last 
fifty years. Following are some tests of aptitude in different areas: 


(1) Motor and Manual Tests 

(i) Strength of grip. One of the oldest instrument to measure 
strength of grip was developed by Whipple. The instrument is called 
dynamometer, it consists of an inner and outer handle, a dial and a 
pointer. The subject grips the handle and presses it hard. The 
strength is measured in kilograms. It is used to measure degree of 
handedness and rate of fatigue. 

(i?) Manual dexterity. This test has been designed to measure the 
hand movements in terms of speed, coordination and manual rhythm. 
The test consists of small metal pins or wooden pegs of different 
shape. The subject places them in the wholes of a tray with the help 
of fingers of tweezers. This test measures accuracy with which a 
subject places the metal pins into holes of small diameter cut in 
metal and electrically connected plate. The mistakes are recorded. 
The test is the measure of manual dexterity of the individual. 


(2) The Purdue-Pegboard Test 

This test measures the gross movements of hands, fingers and arms 
as well as finger tips dexterity required in small assembly jobs. The 
material consists pins, collars and washers that are to be assembled 
using each hand separately and then both hands in coordination. 


(3) Test of Mechanical Aptitude i i 
The assembly test of general ability. This test was devised by J.L. 
Stenquist. It was the first test to measure mechanical aptitude of 
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individuals. The material of thetest consists the various parts of 
mechanical devices such as bicycle bell, a double action hinge, a door 
lock and mouse trap. This test was designed to measure the mechani- 
cal aptitude covering the age range from children in the lower grade 
through adulthood. The tests developed by Stenquist have been 
revised and made comprehensive at the university of Minnesota and 
now they are known as the Minnesota Mechanical Assembly Test. 


(4) Clerical Aptitude Test 

Clerical aptitude test is not a unitary function. The test consists 
several kinds of items which bear relation and are significant in cleri- 
cal occupation. All the clerical tests developed so far have much in 
common, 


(5) Detroit Clerical Aptitude rest 

This test is most comprehensive test of clerical aptitude and inclu- 
des the following itens: 

(1) Handwriting: rate and quality. 

(2) Simple arithmetic. 

(3) Checking. 

(4) Motor speed and accuracy. 

(5) Knowledge of simple commercial terms. 

(6) Disarranged pictures. 

(7) Classification. 

(8) Alphabetical filing . 


(6) Aptitude iv Music 
Psychologists in order to measure aptitude in music developed tests 
to measure musical aptitude. The earliest of these tests was designed 
by Seashore measures of Musical Talents. This test is meant for grade 
4 through college level. The test consists the following aspects of 
hearing: 
(1) Pitch discrimination. 
(2) Intensity of loudness discrimination. 
(3) Time discrimination. 
(4) Discrimination of timber. 
(5) Judgement of rhythm. 
(6) Total memory. 
Total scores, for the six parts of the test, ar: used to develop a 
profile of the individuals. 


(7) The Drake Musical Aptitude Test 
This test measures two aspects of musical aptitude —musical memo- 
ry and rhythm. This test is used with subjects of 8 years and olders. 
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(8) The Meier Art Judgement Test 

This test measures aesthetic judgement of the individual in a global 
manner. The material of the test consists of one hundred pairs of 
representational pictures in black and white. One > ember of cach 
pair is a reproduction of a recognized master piece. ‘hile the second 
member has been altered from the original in an important aspect so 
as to make itinferior to tne original. Subjects are informed as re- 
gards the alteration made (shape, angles) but they are not told which 
is the original. Subject is required to indicate his preference in the 
pair, Meier believes that aesthetic judgement is the most significant 
index to talent in art and success in a carreer in art. 

Aptitude tests have been developed almost in all areas of life as law, 
medicine, teaching, engineering and military services in recent years. 


Uses of Aptitude Tests 

(1) Guidance. Aptitude tests can be used for the purpose of guid- 
ance in selecting subjects for studying in schools and colleges. They 
can be used for helping the individual to select the profession of his 
choice. The psychologist and the counsellor must supplement the 
results of aptitude tests with intelligence tests, school records, inter- 
view and interest tests. 

(2) Selection for jobs. The employer can use aptitude tests for selec- 
ing persons for different jobs. 

(3) Admission. Aptitude tests can bé used in admitting candidates 
for various types of professional training as teaching, medicine, engi- 
neering etc. Aptitude tests should be used only as one source of infor- 
mation in a total picture. 


TESTS OF INTEREST 


Tests of interest have been developed by psychologists mainly for two 
practical purposes: to improve vocational selection in various jobs 
and to provide vocational guidance for selecting appropriatevocation 
keeping into consideration the individual’s future success. 

The most important and widely used test of interest is the Strong 
Vocational Interest Blank (SVIB). This test has been used in selec- 
tion of vocational interest for the last forty years. The test consists 
of 400 items indicating varigus activities. The subject has to give his 
preference indicating like, neutral or dislike. The test takes an hour 
to complete for an average reader. The making scheme is the critical 
point in his test. A subject’s scores are compared, in principle, with 
the scores of a huge number of occupational groups: school teachers, 
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accounts, electrical engineers and so on. Those occupational groups 
whom the subject most resembled were the ones in which he 
was interested. The reliability of SVIB is about as good as can be 
expected from interest tests. The validity studies of SVIB are im- 
pressive. The follow-up studies of the occupational success have 
been conducted and all studies report satisfactory index of validity. 


(1) Kuder Interest Tests 

There are three forms of Kuder interest tests: 

(a) Vocational form. This form measures ten interests category of 
individuals and is popularly known as Kuder General Interest Survey. 

(b) The occupational form which like theStrong Testis keyed against 
a large number of specific occupations including occupation like 
teaching. 

(c) The personal form. It is just like a personality test consisting of 
traits considered useful in discrimination of occupations. The test 
consists of 100 items each consists of three activities to which subjects 
indicate by pressing a pin through the relevant holes of an answer 
sheet, the most liked and least liked. It is suitable for fourteen-yeat 
old and olders. It measures ten important interests, as outdoor, 
mechanical, scientific, clinical, social science, occupational, persuasive, 
artistic, literary and musical. The test is very useful for counselling 
purposes. The studies of reliability and validity of this test indicate 
that the test can predict occupational succuss. 


ASSIGNMENTS 


1. What are the characteristics of intelligence testing in pre-Binct period? 
2. Compare individual and group tests of intelligence. 
3. What are the uses of intelligence test scores in schools? 


4. Define aptitude. What are the uses of aptitude test? How will you mea- 
sure aptitude, 


5. Write notes on: 
IQ, MA, Point scale, Performance test of intelligence. 
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Personality and Its Theories 


JO topic in the field of psychology is more fascinating than per- 
sonality. Tremendous research has been done on the topic but 
no final conclusions have been drawn as regards the nature of per- 
sonality. If you ask a man, the meaning of the term personality, he 
would not be able to give answer to this simple question in clear and 
definite terms because the human personality is so complex a pheno- 
mena that it can be interpreted in many ways. 
The term personality has been defined in various ways by the 
psychologists who worked on the problem of personality and the vari- 
ables influencing its development. 


MEANING OF PERSONALITY 


The meaning and definition of any term is arbitrary. This also holds 
true in case of the word personality. To arrive at its meaning, we 
have to trace the historical root of the word. The term personality 
has been derived from the Latin word “‘Persona” that was associated 
with Greek theatre in ancient times. Persona was meant a mask 
which the Greek actors commonly used to wear before their faces 
when they worked on the stage. In our own country, actors in Ram 
Lila and Krishna Lila use mask when they enact the role of a 
particular character from the epics. 

The mask, worn by the actors, was called persona. According to 
the concept of mask, personality was thought tọ be the effect and in- 
fluence which the individual wearing a mask left on the audience. 
Even today, fora layman, personality means the effect which an 
individual leaves on other people. Precisely, we can say that the 
mask or persona of the actor implied a cover for the real person be- 
hind it. It was develope/ on the basis of Plato’s idealistic philosophy 
who believed that personality is a mere facade for some substance. 


Some Definitions 
(1) Personality as a stimulus. Some psychologists define persona- 
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lity in terms of its social stimulus value. How an individual affects 
other persons with whom he comes in contact, whether he is im- 
pressive or repulsive, he has dominating or submissive personality. 
Personality, from this point of view, becomes identical to reputation 
and impression, mostly in terms of physical appearance, clothing, 
conversation and etiquette. Generally, we use this concept of perso- 
nality in selecting applicants for various jobs and courses. The inter- 
viewers take into consideration the total picture of an individual’s 
organized behaviour. 

(2) Summative approach. The second approach of defining perso- 
nality emphasizes the importance of sum total of different processes 
and activities of the individual as, for example, innate dispositions, 
habits. impulses and emotions etc. This approach was criticized by 
Gestalt psychologists who objected to the idea of aggregation or sum 
total, of parts without. introducing the concept of organization and 
integration of parts into a total whole. 

(3) Integrative approach. The definitions of this category lay em- 
phasis on the integrative aspect of personality and its definite pattern 
of organization. Warren's dictionary defines personality, “Personality 
is the integrative organization of all the cognitive, affective, conative and 
physical characteristics of an individual as it manifests itself in focal 
distinction from others.” ; 

G.W. Hartman defined “Personality is integrated organization of 
all the pervasive characteristics of an individual as it manifests itself 
in focal distinctiveness to others.” 

(4) Totality view. This approach to define personality puts more 
emphasis on integration than the first category of definitions given 
above. It forgets the part. According to this view, the general charac- 
terization or pattern of an individual’s total behaviour is his  perso- 
nality. A man’s personality is the total picture of his organized 
behaviour, especially, as it can be characterized by his fellowmen in 
a consistent way. Mark Sherman in his book, Personality: Inquiry 
and Application (1979) has defined personality as, “the characteristic 
pattern of behaviours, cognitions and emotions which may be experi- 
enced by the individual and/or manifest to others.” 

(5) Personality as adjustment. An individual, since his birth, attempts 
to adjust to his environment. Behaviour of an individual can be 
defined as an adjustment to his environment. Every individual 
develops his own unique way of adjustment in the society. According 
to this approach, personality is an individual’s characteristic pattern 
of behaviour. Individual, through his continuous reactions, attempts 
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to adjust himself in his environment. We can say that sum of the 
individual’s movements as he adapts himself to the environment is 
his personality. CAI 

We have described the various approaches to define the term per- 
sonality. Below we will examine important definitions of personality. 

Fredenburgh in his book, The Psychology of - Personality. and 
Adjustment tried to summarize the various definitions in a single 
definition which runs as, “Personality is a.stable system of complex 
characteristics by which the life pattern of the individual may be 
identified.” 

Allport (1961) who devoted most of his time for research on 
personality defines “Personality is the dynamic organization within the 
individual of those psychophysical systems that determine his unique 
adjustment to his environment.” 

The definition given by Allport is very comprehensive and includes 
all aspects of an individual’s personality. Some terms used in the 
definition need explanation. Dynamic means that personality is 
undergoing a constant change but is still organized. It constitutes 
two types of systems psycho (mental) and physical and these two 
systems interact with internal and external environment. The word 
‘determine’ lays emphasis that it is the psychophysical system that 
activates the organism for action, The unique adjustment of the 
individual to his environment means that each individual employs 
different methods of adjustment resulting in unique adjustment. 

Guilford (1959) defines personality “An individual’s personality, 
then, is his unique pattern of traits. ... A trait is any distinguishable, 
relatively enduring way in which one individual differs. from 
another.” 

Thus we see that different approaches have been made to define 
personality but there is no agreement on a single definition of per- 
sonality. Though there is diversity of views but even then all psycho- 
logists agree on certain common basic characteristics. One basic fact 
is that personality is unique. No two individuals, even the identical 
twins have alike personality. The second basic fact regarding perso- 
nality is that it is the product of its own functioning. What we do 
today, depends on our accumulated experiences of the past. The’ 
experiences are accumulated day after day and shape our personality 
by continuous interaction with external environment. The third com 
mon characteristic of most definitions is that they stress the need to 
understand the meaning of individual differences. Personality is what 
makes individuals unique: it is only through the study of personality 
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that the relevant differences among individuals can be made clear. 
THEORIES OF PERSONALITY 


Psychologists have developed several theories of personality to study 
the structure and growth of it. Space does not permit to describe all 
theories of personality so we shall follow sample approach in the 
description of theories. The following theories will be discussed in the 
present and the next chapter. 

(1) Type theory. 

(2) Trait theory. 

(3) Psychoanalytic theory. 

(4) Phenomenological theories. 

(5) Learning theory of personality. 

(6) Social behaviour theory. 

(7) Rotter’s Expectancy—reinforcement model. 


TYPE THEORIES 


It has been the nature of persons, from ancient times, to name and 
classify objects of his environment and human beings into different 
categories called “Types”. The old system of typology still continues 
and even in modern times, psychologists have developed various typo- 
logies which will be described. Greek physicians were the first in the 
fifth B.c. who classified people into four broad categories on the 
basis of emotional and temperamental characteristics, One of Aris- 
totle’s pupils theorized that human body consists four fluids. The 
personality of an individual is type’ by the dominance of one of them 
in the body. The four types are a; follows: 


S. No. Humour Temperament Characteristics 
ite Blood Sanguine Active, hopeful 
aa Yellow bile Choleric Irritability, quick to anger 
3: Phlegam Phlegmatic Calm, temperamentally 
(Mucus) sluggish. 
4, Black bile Melancholic Depressed, slow and pessi- 
mistic. 


If we study our own scriptures we find in ancient India we had an 
advanced system of Ayurveda in which our ancient physicians broadly 
categorized all human beings on the basis of three elements in the 
body. The predominance of one of the three decided the category of 
the person. It appears that systems of Hippocrates and Indian physi- 
cians were, more or less, similar. The three elements which the Indian 
physicians theorized are pitt (bile), bat (wind) and kuf (mucus) 
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A number of typologies have been attempted for constitutional 
temperamental and behavioural types of persons by philosophers pa = 
psychologists in the ancient and current literature. It is not possible 
to describe all types of typologies in this chapter so we will follow 


sample approach. 


Constitutional Type 
Ernest Kretschmer, a German psychiatrist, classified human beings 


on the basis of physical constitution. He attempted to establish rela- 
tionship between personality characteristics and body build. 


S. No. Type Characteristics 
i. Pyknic Stocky, full-chested, popular 
2. Asthenic Weak, tall-sensitive and thin 
(Leptosomic) 
3. Athletic Strong 
Dysplastic Mixed type 


Somato Type 

Dr. William H. Sheldon, an American surgeon, divided all human 
beings into three broad categories of physical dimensions and their 
corresponding temperamental characteristics. He believes that, 
physical structure of the body is the determinant of personality - 


characteristics. 


S. No. r Physical characteristics Temperament 

1. Eodomorphic (soft, round) Viscerotonic (Sociable, extrovert 
affectionable) Love of physical 
comfort 

2. Mesomorphic (muscular Somatotonic (energetic and mus- 

and strong) cular, love of risk and chance) 

3. Ectomorphic (thin and tall) Cerebrotonic (fearful, artistic 

introvert and restrained). 
Spranger’s Type 


E. Spranger, German philosopher, divided human beings, on the 


basis of interests, in the following categories: 

(a) Theoretical. Persons who are theoretical in nature, neglect 
Social and political participation. 

(b) Economic. Those persons who are interested 
hoarding. 

(c) Aesthetic, Those persons who are lover of beauty and are busy 


In sensuous gratification. 


in money- 
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(d) Social. Persons who are interested in social activities. 

(e) Political. Dominating and desirous of power. 

(f) Religious. Persons who devote themselves to religious activities 
and mysticism. 


Jung’s Typology 

Jung, a Swiss psychiatrist, attempted to classify human beings on 
two behavioural dimensions: extrovert and introvert. His typology is 
widely known and is most influential among professional workers. 
The major characteristics of two types are as follows: 

(1) Introvert. A person who tends to withdraw into himself, espe- 
cially, when faced by emotional conflicts and stress in his environ- 
ment, Introvert individual is shy, avoids people and enjoys to be 
alone. Scientists, and philosophers may be termed as introverts. 

(2) Extrovert. In contrast to the introvert type, extrovert person’s 
orientation is towards the external world. He deals people intelli- 
gently in social situations. He is conventional, outgoing, social, 
friendly and free from worries. Social workers, politicians, business 
executives may be typed as extroverts. These two broad categories 
have been further classified on the basis of rational and irrational 
processes. 

Jung’s system of classification of human beings is eight-fold and 
not two-fold as is popularly known. A person, according to Jung, 
may be extrovert for one function, for example, feeling and the same 
person may be introvert in intuition. All persons can be divided into 
eight types, based on the dominance of one of the above factors. 

Modern writers have introduced ambivert another type in between 
two extreme poles of extroversion and introversion. Ambivert refers 
to those persons who could be classified as neither extroverts nor 
introverts. 


Freud’s Typology 

Freud, on the basis of his theory of psycho-sexual development, 
identified three types of personality. The type depends on the fixation 
of sexual energy at a particular stage of sex development. The three 
types are as follows: 

(1) Oral-erotic type. Accore’..g to Freud, sex in infancy is located 
in mouth. There is a membranein mouth which, when irritated gives 
pleasure to the infant. Sexual gratification at this stage involves 
activities related to mouth. Oral-erotic type of personality shows 
excessive degree of pleasures associated with oral activity. Sucking, 
biting or putting anything in the mouth gratifies the sex in infancy. 
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Fixation at the oral stage results in two types of personality in later 
life. 

(a) Oral passive type. This type of person is dependent, optimistic 
and immature in his thinking and other activities like a child. He 
expects help from other persons. 

(b) Oral sadistic type. This type of person is pessimistic. He is sus- 
picious and aggressive. He is often bitter in his dealings with others. 

(2) The anal type. The second stage of sex development is anal 
when the child obtains gratifications through anal activities. These 
activities generally relate to the expulsion of fecal material through 
the anus or the retention of these materials in response to the social 
demands of toilet training. Some traits of personality develop due to 
fixation of sex energy at this stage. These traits include obstinacy, 
miserliness, orderliness etc. in later life. 

(3) The phallic type. The third stage of psycho-sexual development 
is phallic. This type of person shows self-love, exhibitionism. He 
tries to draw the attention of others. These characteristics are found 
in early adolescence. 


Evaluation of the Type Approach 

Classification of human beings into types has been generally criti- 
cized by psychologists on the basis that typologies tend to place 
emphasis upon one or another phase of development. They dea! with 
extremes rather than mediocrity of human nature. It is very difficult 
to categorise individuals under one of the types as proposed by some 
typologists. Two or three types are wholly inadequate to describe 
human beings. It is oversimplification of personality by forcing a 
great varieties of behaviour into a few limited categories. The second 
criticism of typology is that types are discontinuous and non-scalea- 
ble. There is multiplicity of type theories which are very difficult to 
apply in practice. 

Criticism does not mean that typology is useless. Typology has 
its historical value in the sense that it was the first attempt to typify 
People which generated a great deal of research. ` ; 

The second important contribution of typology is that it attempts 
to assess the personality of an individual as a whole. It does not study 
Personality in fragments of traits. The type approach is very useful 
for psychologists who attempt to comprehend the personality of an 
individual as a whole. 

The third advantage of typology is that types are useful and valu- 
able from the point of view of experiments in physical sciences where 
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attention to certain process is called in relatively pure form, unconta- 
minated by accidental and confusing factors. 

In the last we can say that they serve one very important function 
as reference points or guides for the examination of dimensions of 
“personality by different psychologists. 


2. TRAIT THEORY 


Typology and trait approaches are interrelated to each other in the 
sense that typology includes wide variety of traits in classifying 
human beings in broad types while in trait approach we label or call 
a person by a specific mode of behaviour which he shows in a wide 
variety of circumstances, 

iln modern psychology, type approach is not so widely used as trait 
approach to understand the development of personality. In our daily 
life, we label traits to our friends or other persons as honest aggressive, 
fearful, dependent, lazy and dull etc, In the simplest sense by trait 
we mean a mode of behaviour which is manifested in number_of life 
situations consistently. It is any distinguishable, relatively enduring 
way in which one individual varies from other. Trait may be defined, 
“as a property within the individual that accounts for his unique but 
relatively stable reactions to environment.” 

Walter Michel in his book, Jntroduction to Personality, defined, 
“trait is a continuous demension on which individual differences may 
be arranged quantitatively in terms of the amount of the characteris- 
tics, the individual has.” 

Let us explain the process of development of trait. 

The trait in daily life, first, is used simply as an adjective as Ram 
behaves in a lazy way in several situations then this description is 
generalized from his behaviour to the person (Ram), we say that he 
(Ram) is lazy. Laziness becomes a trait of his personality, a charac- 
teristic mode of his behaviour. 


DEVELOPMENT OF FRIENDLINESS 


Stimuli Trait Responses 
1, Meeting fiends 1. Helpful Fen 
2. Meeting with strangers friendliness 2. Pleasant 
. 3.. Dealing with poor, 3. Warm and interested 
disabled children 


Some properties of Traits 


(1) Scalability. Traits are scaleable. They can be measured and 
scaled quantitatively, 


ae 
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(2) Inference from behaviour. Personality traits are not directly ob- 
servable but they are manifested in a number of activities and verbal 
expressison. We infer a trait from the behaviour of the individual.’ 

(3) Flexibility. Traits are not static in nature. Traits are flexible 
in childhood. They become stable with the maturity of the person 
in age but some variability is always there, 

(4) Universality. There are certain traits which are. universal in 
nature as height and weight. 3 x 

(5) Functional unity. The trait must have functional utility. It means 
that there must be different indications which may vary or are mani- 
fested consistently in behaviour of the individual. 

(6) Fraits are higher order habits. Guthrie conceived that a trait is 
a higher order habit which recurs in the behaviour frequently. 

(T) Traits are mental sets. Some psychologists define trait as a 
mental set. It is a readiness to respond to any variety of situations in 
a consistent way. Cason reffered that there is generalized tendency in 
some people to be annoyed easily. _ 

(8) Traits are'frame of reference. Personality of an individual is 
an organized whole of beliefs, emotions ete. about the environment. 
In this reference, traits are organized frames of references. 

(9) Traits are learned. Traits are learned in the interaction with the 
environmental stimuli. They are biologically determined as. neuroti- 
cism and other traits which depend on the disposition and intellectual 
potentialities of the individual. 


G.W. Allport’s Classification 

G.W. Allport is one of the most outstanding trait psychologisis. 
His conception and research on trait approach to personality had 
great influence on psychologists. He has conceived that traits have a 
real and vital existence. He defined a trait, “as a gencralized and 
focalized neuropsychic system with the capacity to render many 
stimuli functionally equivalent and to imitateand guide consistent 
forms.of adaptive and expressive behaviour.” ; 

The definition given by Allport isa comprehensive one. It emphasizes 


that traits are not linked with a small number of stimuli but they are ` 


general and enduring in nature. He classified all human traits into three 
broad categories as given below : 

(1) Cardinal trait. Trai ic) Appear in most of the behaviour of 
the organism are called cardinal. Itmay be illustrated with the exam- 
ple of achievement in life. Seme people are so devoted to achieve- 


_ ment that this trait pervades the whole life. 


> 
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(2) Central trait. Central traits are less pervasive than cardinal 
traits but are quite generalized dispositions. 

(3) Secondary dispositions. Secondary dispositions are specific 
narrow traits. They are called attitudes. 

According to Allport, traits differ in intensity and magnitude in 
general population from individual to individual. No two individuals 
are alike in their behaviour. They operate in their unique way in the 
environment. Each individual is unique in his adjustment. 


R.B. Cattell’s Classification 

Raymond . B. Cattell is another ardent propounder of trait theory 
of personality. The basic structural element for him is the trait. He 

efined that a trait is structure of the personality inferred from beha- 
viour in different situations. He classified traits into four categories: 

ÙY Common traits. There are certain traits which are found widely 
distributed in general population or among all groups. They are 
called common traits. Honesty, aggression and cooperation can be 
called common traits. 

(2) Unique traits. These traits are possessed by particular persons 
as temperamental traits, emotional reactions, and energy etc. 

(3) Surface traits. Traits which can be easily recognized by overt 
manifestation of behaviour, are called surface traits as curiosity, 
integrity, honesty, tactfulness and dependability. 

(4) Source traits. Source traits are the underlying structures or 
sources that determine the behaviour of the individual. They are 
inferred from behaviour. Dominance and emotionality are source 
traits. Cattell, through factor analytic approach, determined the 
contribution of hereditary and learning factors in the development of 
traits in the individual. He emphasized the importance of interaction 


between hereditary and environment influences in personality develop- 
ment. 


H.J. Eysenck’s Classification 
H. J. Eysenck, a British psychologist, devoted much of his research 
studies to explore the trait dimensions. He conducted extensive 


research on trait dimensions by applying quantitative technique of 
factor analysis. 


He conducted research on ten thousand soldiers and by statistical 


analysis isolated two dimensions in personality : (a) Introversion 
extroversion and (b) Neuroticism. 


Later on, he isolated another personality dimension as psycho- 
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tiċism. According to Eysenck, psychoticism is an independent dimen- 
sion of personality. It is quite different from introversion-extrover- 
sion, dimension. 

Eysenck has found three fundamental dimensions of personality. 

(1) Introversion vs extroversion. 

(2) Normality vs neuroticism. 

(3) Psychoticism. 

The first two dimensions given above may be taken as che part of 
normal personality. Their relationship may be shown as below: 

Normality 
Introversion—>— | —->Extroversion 
Neuroticism 

Eysenck developed personality inventory to test the traits of per- 
sonality. His findings have generated research activities by several 
psychologists. His most important contribution is that he tried to 
Prove that personality is genetically caused. He traced neuroticism 
to the autonomic nervous system and introversion-extroversion to 
central nervous system. He emphasized the importance of heredity. 
in the development of traits of personality as against the concept of 
American psychologists who are baised in favour of environment. 


Common Features of Trait Theories 

Though trait theorists disagree as regards the specific content and 
structures of the traits needed to describe personality but even then 
there is agreement on general concept of traits: _ 

(1) Consistency of traits. All theorists agree that traits are con- 
sistent in an individual’s behaviour. They are not temporary disposi- 
tions but enduring characteristics of the individual. 

(2) Trait dimensions. There is agreement as regards the various 
dimensions of traits as source traits and surface traits, common and 
unique, broad and narrow. Traits vary in breadth and generality. 

(3) Traits are dispositions. Traits fluctuate or change in a person’s 
Position with respect to a disposition. Each psychologist is commit- 
ted to a search for broad and stable trait. 


Criticism of Trait Theory 

Trait theory of personality has been criticized by psychologists in 
recent years. The main points ofcriticism are as follows : 

(1) There is no agreement among the psychologists as regards the 
use of the terms. ' 

(2) There is a view that a trait is a behavioural disposition which 
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is consistent and does not vary from situation to situation. In daily 
observation we find thatif a man has friendliness as a trait, he does 
not behave in friendly manner in all the situations of his life. Trait 
is not a permanent cr static characteristic of the individual because 
personality is undergoing perpetual change. 

(3) Another difficulty is the quantification of human traits because 
there is no zero reference and equality of units in trait measurement. 
There is no suitable measuring tool of trait dimensions. Generally 
traits are measured with the help of paper-pencil tests which can be 
manipulated by the subject by giving fake information. 

(4) “Halo effect” operates when a person rates an individual very 
high on a specific trait. He may rate the same person on other traits 
equally high. 

(5) Behaviour of an individual cannot be predicted on the basis oF 
scores on trait inventory. Traits are only point of references. Exami- 
nation of personal traits of an individual enables us to make only 
probability statements about what individual may do. 

(6) The last criticism against trait theory is whether a trait is 
viewed as an inner process which causes dfferences among the indivi- 
duals or it is the situation which brings into play certain organizational 
tendencies which create the behaviour. 


3. PSYCHOANALYTIC THEORY OF PERSONALITY 


Now we will discuss the theories of personality which place im- 
portance on dynamics of human behaviour. First, we will describe 
the views of classical psycho-analysis and then the views of neo- 
Freudians who deviate from Freud but claim to be psycho-analysts. 
We have briefly described psychoanalysis as a system in the second 
chapter, here we will describe the theory of personality. 


(a) FREUD'S THEORY 


Basic Concepts 

Instincts Freud was the first psychologist who placed great im- 
portance on instincts as the determinant of human behaviour. He 
proposed two instincts : (a) Eros, the love and the self-preservation, 


(b) Thanatos, the death instinct, as the ultimate cause of all human 
» activity. 
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Psychic Structure 

Psychic energy, according to Freud, comes from libido. It denotes 
al energy. When he revised his theory which includes two groups 
ts. the libido was defined as the energy of all the life 
instit The sexual libido was regarded as the source of primary 
driving force of the personality. The dynamics of personality 1$ 


seen as largely governed by the need to gratify the libido. 

The id. It is inborn. Its main function is the discharge of psychic 
energy which when pent up produces tension through the personality 
system. The id operates on animal level. It cannot differentiate 


between good and bad and oper2‘es on pleasure principle. 

The primary process thinking explains id behaviour as resulting 
from pent-up tensions which Freud described as frustration. The 
primary process attenipts to discharge tensions by bringing into cons- 
clousness memories associated with the source of frustration. 

The ego. The id knows only the subjective reality of the mind. 
The second concept of Freud is the ego which distinguishes between 
subjective reality and things in the external environment. It operates 
on the principle of reality. The ego is called the executive of perso- 
nality. It obeys the reality principle and operates by means of 
secondary process. The pleasure principle is only concerned with 
whether an experience is painful or pleasant; the principle of reality 
is concerned with whether it is true or false. The ego formulates 2 
plan for the satisfaction of the need and executes it, keeping, into 
consideration the reality principle. It often integrates the conflicting 
demands of id, the super ego and the external world. 

The ego is an organised portion of the id which has been modified 
by the contact of external reality and experience. It comes into exis- 
tence to forward the aims of the id. It brings 4 compromise between 
the instinctual urges of the id and demands and forces of the external 
environment. Freud remarked about the function of ego. The poor 
ego ... has to serve three harsh masters, and has to do its best to 
reconcile the demands of all three.” 

Explaining the relationship between ego and the id, Freud once 
said, “Imagine that the relationship between the ego and the id is 
similar to the relationship between a horse (id) and its rider’ (ego). 
While the rider usually determines the direction of the horse, there 
are those times when it is the horse who leads the rider.” 

The super ego. The third concept is the super ego. Itis the agency 
whic internalizes the parental influences and ideals of society 
through early childhood experiences. Tt represents the ideal rather 
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than the real and strives for perfection. It works in accordance with 
the moral standards authorised by the agents of society. 

Let us explain itWwith the help of an example: suppose there is a 
beautiful toy in the room, the child sees it and runs towards it, it is 
the id level. The’ second stage is that the parents instruct the child, 
not to touch the toy. The child sees the toy but does not touch out 
of fear of punishment in the presence of the parents. The third stage 

of development is when the toy is in the room. Parents are not there 
` but the child does not touch the toy. It is the super ego. The super 
ego involyes the internalization of parental control in the form of 
self-control. 

We can say that id is biological and seeks pleasure, ego is psycho- 
logical, test reality. The super ego is social-self and seeks perfection. 

The super ego develops gradually by the process of. reward and 
punishment meted out by the parents to the child in early childhood 
training. The parental reward and punishment is substituted by self- 
control. The individual with a well-developed super ego refrains from 
bad or evil temptations such as Stealing or telling a lie etc., even in 
the absence of punishing agent. The process of adoption ofthe moral 
and ethical standards of family and society is called the process of 
introjection. 


Dynamics of Personality 

According to Freud, the human organism is a complex energy 
system which derives its energy from food it consumes. The energy 
created by biological factors may be transformed to Psychic energy. 
Three parts of psychic structure id, ego and super ego are in constant 
conflict. The dynamics of Personality involves a continuous inter- 
action and clash between id impulses seeking release and inhibition 
imposed by the super ego. The indiyidual is in quest for immediate 
gratification of impulses, seeks pleasure and avoids Pain in order to 
reduce tension. The drive for immediate satisfaction of instinctual 
demands leads to early clash between the individual and his environ- 
ment. Conflicts develop when the Parents or other members impose 
restriction or control oa expression. There is a perpetual warfare 
between the pressure of the environment and the demands of the id 
and super ego. The ego, in order to adjust in the social environment, 
utilizes a number of mental mechanisms to it and the demands of the 
id and the super ego which reduce tensions of the individual. We 
have given a detailed account of ego mechanisms in a subsequent 
chapter. aks 
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_ The Development of Persona lity 

Freud organized his personality theory around psycho-sexual 
stages of development. Body pleasure or erogenous zones shift from 
one part of the body to the other as the child advances in age such 
as mouth, anus and genitals. There are four distinctive stages of 
psycho-sexual development: oral, anal, phallic and genital through 
which the child moves. According to Freud, the person’s experiences 
at each stage leave some characteristic impressions and imprints 
that influence his future personality development. The specific sex 
experiences at any of the stage either in the form of over-indulgence 
or deprivation may produce fixation which means an arrest of sexual 
impulses at any early stage of psycho-sexual development. 


Evaluation of Freud’s Theory 

Freud’s theory of personality has revolutionized theory and 
practice of psychology and made major contribution to understand 
personality mechanisms. It has greatly influenced all social sciences 
as regards their approach to human behaviour. Many researches have 
been conducted to test the theory of psycho-analysis. We will describe 
the advantages and weaknesses of the theory. 

Advantages. (1) It is a comprehensive theory of human behaviour 
which includes all aspects of personality and its complexities. 

(2) It is a holistic approach to understand human personality. It 
does not divide the personality into specific traits. It gives more 
emphasis to functioning of the individual as a whole. 

(3) It gives more freedom to the individual to respond in the form 
of free association. 

(4) The theory recognizes the importance of unconscious moti- 
vation in the development of behaviour patterns. It has investigated 
and discovered underlying phenomena of personality by means of 
extensive observation of patients. 

(5) Commenting on the contribution of psycho-analytic theory of 
personality. Inkeles remarked “Many, perhaps most, of our theories 
of personality deal not with personality as a whole, but rather with 
some selected aspect or process. Freudian theory kept the whole 
personality in view----- Freud produced this general theory not 
out of a combination of existing elements, but largely by new creative 
insights. His theory, therefore, has a scope, 4 unity and a coherence 
which is unmatched in psychology.” 

(6) His theory of causal determination and emphasis on early 
childhood experiences as the important factors have been accepted 
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by Pehavicurists as an important contribution to psychology. 

Weaknesses. There are psychologists who do not agree on the basic 
concepts and methodology used by Frued. Many research scholars 
heave conducted studies on psycho-analytic approach to personality 
and pointed out the weaknesses of the theory in their studies. Some 
of the common weaknesses are summarized as follows: 

(1) Some psychologists have criticized the theory on the basis of 
methodological procedure. The data of psycho-analysis consisted the 
reports of the patients without any verification from other sources. 
No systematic procedure was followed by himin data collection and 
its recording. He never validated his hypotheses against any criterion. 

(2) The method of analysis by reconstructing the patient’s history 
on the basis of what the patient says is a source of information that 
cannot be relied upon for scientific study of behaviour. Psycho- 
analysis is an interpretation of behaviour. It is not an explanation of 
behaviour, 

(3) He has laid more emphasis on sex as an explanation of human 
behaviour which has been discarded by psychologists. 

(4) Freud used a number of concepts in his theory which have not 
been defined clearly. They are ambiguous in their meanings. The 
language of the theory is so vague that researchers seldom agree on 
the meanings of a term. For example. repression and libido have 
been used for different concepts at different times by Freud. 

(S) There is lack of quantification and statistical analysis of the 
data. He never quantified his findings. It is purely a descriptive 
theory. Quantitative estimates of relationships among various con- 
cepts are never made. The theory is confusing and difficult to test, 

(6) One important and major weakness of the theory is the lack of 
predictability. The theory does not provide any systematic procedure 
to predict the behaviour of the individual under different circumstan- 
ce". The theory has not been substantiated by scientifically respect- 
able procedure for investigating human behavicur, Objective veri- 
fication of the data is practically impossible. The claim of Freud 
to study subjective phenomena by objective 
baseless. 

(Tie theory gives importance to internal organization of 
behaviour and Past experiences in the development of personality. It 
decreases the importance of the present experientes and social en- 


vironment to which the individual must adjust. Freud’s theory is 
hated on the concept of ins:it.cts Which has been discarded now. 
(8) McDougal! Writes, *'{} 


nat the theory of strict determinism deve- 


methods seems to be 


Se b- 
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loped by Freud leaves no scope for creativity and volition on the 
part of human beings. The theory was taught a generation ago by 
men of science and philosophers with dogmatic confidence. In 
modern days the theory has been discredited on the basis of recent 
scientific investigations.” 

(9) Freud’s conception that psychoneurosis involves sex instincts 
and is the result of fixation and regression in the action of libido 
has been proved wrong by the cases of neurosis in soldiers in First 
World War. 


(b) JUNG’S ANALYTIC PSYCHOLOGY 


C.G. Jung (1875-1961) was a close associate of Freud and worked 
with him upto 1912. He was so important a member that he was 
made the President of International Psycho-analytic Association in 
1910. After 1912 the personal relation between Freud and Jung 
began to cool down and finally they separated from each other. 
Though it is difficult to assess the causes of breakup in the relation- 
ship between them but one of the reasons, most probably, includes 
Freud’s tremendous emphasis on sex as the principal motivating 
force in life. ; 

Jung rejected ‘Libido’ as the only driving force in life. He develop- 
ed his own system of psychology called as “Analytical Psychology”. 
Basic principles of his theory are as follows: 


The Structure of Personality 

According to Jung, there are three elements of Personality: the 
conscious ego, the personal unconscious apd the collective unconsel- 
ous. A brief description is given below: 

(a) The conscious ego. The conscious ego is just like the concept 
of ego given by Freud. It is, in fact, the sense of “being” which 
includes conscious aspects of thinking, feeling and remembering. 

(b) The personal unconscious. It consists repressed and suppressed 
experiences of the individual which are accessible to the conscious. 
The personal unconscious is highly individualistic in- nature. ‘The 
variety of experiences, the individuals have in their social environ- 
ment, constitute the personal unconscious. 

(c) The collective unconscious. The most significant and coniro- 
versial concept of Jung’s Analytical Psychology is the concept of the 
collective unconscious. It is primitive in nature and is composed of 
the material which has never been conscious. Every individual is 
endowed with the collective unconscious which is storehouse contain- 
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ing man’s racial history, his prehuman and animal ancestry in the 
form of inherited neural patterns. He believed that all people have 
the same collective unconscious because of the similarity of born 
structure and racial experiences. It is impersonal, universal and 
archiac. It contains all good and bad, the low and lofty. According to 
Jung, the collective unconscious is the reservoir from which all other 
systems emerge. 


(1) pent 


The collective unconscious is made of universal ideas (thought 
forms) which are called Archetypes. For example, the archetype of 
mother is universal idea which is inherited from generation to gene- 
ration. The baby, at the time of birth, inherits a performed conception 
of mother. This conception of mother is modified by the experiences, 
the. child has with his mother. 


SIGNIFICANT CONCEPTS 


(2) The Persona 

Persona is a mask which we wear to meet the social roles and con- 
ventions in the society irrespective of our real personality. The mask 
or persona represents the roles that society assigns to a person. 


(3) The Anima and Animus 

The concept of anima and animus recognizes the biosexuality of 
human species. A man has an anima which constitutes the feminine 
attributes and the woman has an animus which represents her 
masculine side. It indicates that both feminine and masculine charac- 
teristics are found in man and woman. According to Jung, the deve- 
lopment of the archetypes of anima and animus are attributed to the 
racial experiences of the sexes with each other. The man living with 
woman from time immemorial has become somewhat feminine 
and woman living with man became Somewhat masculine. In modern 
society, the archetypes of anima and animus are in action. Boys wear 
feminine dress and girls wear masculine dress. Boys and girls are 
identifying with the members of Opposite sexes in dress and other 
activities of life Sometimes it is very difficult to differentiate between 
a boy and girl with similar dress and hair Style. 


(4) Shadow 
The archetype of shadow includes animal instincts that man has 
‘nherited from lower forms of life. It is the animal side of a Person. 
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It is just like ‘Id’ of Freud. 


(5) The Self 

Jung gives importance to the concept of self as an organizing 
agency of the personality. He conceived that self plays an important 
role in the development of personality. The self gives unity and stabi- 
lity to personality characteristics. He stressed that the only real 
adventure remaining for each individual is the exploration of his 
inner unconscious. The ultimate goal of such a search is the forming 
of a harmonious and balanced relationship with the self. 


(6) Psychological Types or Typology 

Jung is well known for two psychological types—the extrovert and 
introvert. The extroverted attitude represents an orientation toward 
the external world. The introvert attitude involves an orientation 
toward the inner, subjective world. Both are ordinarily present in the 
personality of an individual but one of them is dominant and con- 
scious which becomes the basis of classification of personality. 

From these two main types, Jung further classified four types of 
each on the basis of psychic function that predominants thinking, 
feeling, intuition and sensation. Every individual possesses these four 
functions. 

Jung described the personality in terms of polar tendencies that are 
likely to be in conflict with one another. Opposition exists every 
where in the personality, for example, of the four psychological func- 
tions, one is more dominant than the other and plays a predominant 
role in the consciousness. 


(7) Psychic Energy 

The concept of psychic energy of Freud and Jung is the same. 
Psychic energy originates from metabolic process of the body. Jung 
used the term libido interchangeably with psychic energy but his con- 
cept of libido is broader than Freud’s. It is all inclusive and corres- 
ponds closely to Bergson’s “elan Vital’’. It is innate but set in the 
cycle of growth. It is sex infused but more than sex. Sex expression 
is a form of genetic process. He accepts the concept of fixation of 
sex as a source of disharmony in development. Psychic energy flows 
from weaker value to stronger value and maintains the balance of 


personality. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF PERSONALITY 


Man is more than a creature desiring power and gratification of his 
sox urges. He is a member of a complex society. He tries to achieve 
self-actualization which is the ultimate goal. All behaviour is directed 
towards the goal, one sets for himself. The present is determined not 
only by the past but by future expectations. Man is continually striv- 
ing toward higher goal and development. The individual is engaged 
in the solution of universal problems in his own way. 

In late thirties or carly forties, spiritual and cultural values begin 
to prevail in the life of the individual. Jung developed a fullfledged 
system of psychotherapy to treat mental patients. No doubt, Jung has 
explored the new dimensions of personality and his theory is famous 
for its new concepts of extroversion-introversion, self and purposeful 
goal-directed behaviour of the individual which have been accepted” 
by modern psychologists but he is criticized for hisconcepts of arche- 
types, racial unconscious and mysticism. His concepts are not verifi- 
able by means of scientific methods, His theory emphasizes the 
importance of religion, culture of the race and metaphysical concepts, 
His theory could not generate research studies after him but now 
efforts are being made to revive interest in his theory by publishing 
his original papers in a book form. 


(e) INDIVIDUAL PSYCHOLOGY OF ADLER 


Adler was also a member of Freudian group. He made valuable con- 
triby lon to psychovanalysis in its infancy. He disagreed with Freud 
on some issues and afterward finally separated himself from him. He 
formed his own group of associates. He developed a system of 
though: that is called “Individual Psychology.” 


Hasie Concepts 

Adler was the first psycho-analyst who de-emphasized the concept 
of isbom instincts and gave full stress to sosial factors in the deve- 
lopment of personality. He also developed the concept that personality 
of aa individual is unique and the individual is aware of the reasons 
of his actions. He conceived of man as capable of consciously plan- 
nirp and guiding his actions toward self-actualization, He conceives 
“Will io power" as the central force in the behaviour of the indivi- 
dual. He refers three types of adjustment which the individual makes 
in his life, to society, to vocation and to love. In making adjustment 
10 thew siiuations, an individual is helped or handicapped according 
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to the experiences of childhood. Adler emphasizes the helplessness 
with which every child is born. There is an inherent urge in the child 
to grow, to dominate and to be superior. 


Striving for Superiority 

By superiority Adler means striving for perfection or self-actualiza- 
tion, In earlier writings he emphasized the ‘will to power’ as a motive 
but in later writings he replaced ‘will to power’ to striving for 
superiority. Every man is pushed by the urge to develop to higher 
levels of life. This striving for superiority is innate but it can mani- 
fest in various ways in the life of the person. The striving for 
superiority is innate in the child. Some times the feeling of inferiority 
compels the child to compensate his inferiority in that area or in any 
other area. In his early writings, he introduced the concept of com- 
pensation for bodily inferiorities. Adler quotes the examples of 
Beethoven who being slightly deaf from childhood, became a great 
musician and Demosthenes who did not rest till he had overcome his 
stammering to become one of the greatest orator in history. He 
regarded feelings of inferiority as universal and the individual makes 
Attempts to compensate for feelings of inferiority and inadequacy with 
which he is born, The feelings of inferiority help the individual to 
improye his circumstances. 


Fictional Finalism 

Adler believed that man is motivated by his expectations of the 
future goal. Fictional finalism means that man’s actions are grounded 
in fictional ideas that necessarily do not conform to reality, Some 
examples of these fictions are belief in life after death or that evil 
actions are always punished. When such fictions are believed, they 
stem to help man to cope more successfully with life. He believed 
that expectations for future orient man more than event of the past. 
The future goals of man affect his present behaviour as for example, 
in India fiction of heaven, exercises enormous influence on our total 
behayiour. 


The Style of Life 
The style of life is an abstraction that includes every thing of living 
` within some characteristics, plan or means of attaining the life goal. 
It is a unique quality of personality which differentiates one person 
from the other. According to Adler, human aims are the same funda- 
Mentally and are embedded in the tendency to strive for superionty. 
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There are many ways to reach the life goal. One person seeks through 
social rélation, another through education and science and many by 
other ways. These different ways, attempting to obtain the goal of 
life, represent a person’s unique style of life, the route by which goal 
is sought. All aspects of an individual’s life and details of his behavi- 
our organize around this style of life. 
‘The formation of life style starts from the age of four or five years 
and later experiences are assimilated into this style of life. It is, there- 
` fore, difficult to change the life style of an individual in later life. The 
life style is formed on the basis of childhood experiences. Every child 
tackles his problems in a different way and the ways and means he 
uses form his style of life. Adler introduced the concept of creative 
self, the efforts made by an individual to solve his basic problems 
grow out of the creative efforts of a person. The creative self moulds 
the personality into a unique structure on the basis of hereditary 
capabilities and life experiences. He ‘emphasizes the importance of 
nurture in the development of life style. 


Social Interest 

Adler lays emphasis on social interests and relations of an indivi- 
dual. His conception of social relations includes co-operation, 
interpersonal, identification with a group and empathy. Social partici- 
pation of man means to help the society to attain perfection. Social 
interest, according to Adler, is latent and inborn characteristic of 
man. The innate predisposition will not appear and develop spon- 
taneously without the guidance and experiences in social contexts. In 
neurotics selfish power goals subordinate healthy social interest. 

He emphasizes the role of cultural factors which influence the deve- 
lopment of personality in a unique pattern. 


Evaluation 

Adler’s theory. gives man more prospects to master his life. He 
emphasized creativity and natural alturism. He emphasized the 
importance of consciousness and that is why his theory is more 
understandable and acceptable to the lay person. He introduced the 
importance of birth order to understand the development of perso- 
nality. 

He had relatively little direct impact on psycho-analytic practice 
but considerable influence on psychological thought especially with 
respect to teachers, doctors and lay persons. He emphasized’ the 
importance of social factors in the development of personality and 
gave a phenomenological view and molar approach to personality. 
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His theory is teleological in nature but other psychologists did not 
accept his ideas of teleology in the absence of scientific support. His 
system is highly personalized and subjective. He denied the separa- 
tion of conscious and unconscious form of mind. His theory leads us 
to the conclusion that personality is determined neither by the envi- 
ronment in a mechanical way nor by heredity. His important contri- 
bution is concept of life style. His theory has been criticized as being 
very simple. Adler's point of view does not represent an active system 
of thought with many proponents or disciples. His theoretical formu- 
lations do not represent a clear cut school of thought. 


(d) OTTO RANK’S THEORY 


Otto Rank (1884-1949) was also, in the beginning, a close associate 
of Freud. He separated himself from him in the year 1924 with the 
publication of his book, The Birth Trauma. His basic principles are: 


(1) The Separation Anxiety 

He believed that every baby experiences a primal anxiety at the 
time of his birth when he is separated from the womb of the mother. 
This he called birth trauma that is experienced by all babies and 
plays an important role in future development of the child. It is not 
only physical but also psychological in nature. It creates emotional 
shock leading to an anxiety pattern which is susceptible to arousal 
of anxiety by any latter separation experiences in the life of the indi- 
vidual, Anxiety may be aroused when the mother leaves the child 
alone at home, when the child leaves for school, or when the young 
adult leaves home to marry and finally when death approaches. 


(2) Philosophical Assumption 

He developed his own theory of personality development in which 
he emphasized the importance of present experiences. His theory of 
psychoanalysis is based on philosophical assumptions. 


(3) Personality Types 

He; markedly, differs in his personality types. He explains perso- 
nality in the context of social phenomena departing markedly from 
biological determinism of Freud. 

According to him, personality 
factors (a) Magical, (b) Intellectual and 
Stages correspond to three types of civilization, 
Roman. 


development depends on three 
(c) Biological. These three 
Primitive, Greek and 
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(4) Self Theory and the Love Principle 

Rank, in his theory of personality, recognizes the crucial role of 
culture and social change. The other factor, underlying personality 
‘structure which develops independently of social influence, is self 
development which develops through the love principles. 

Rank’s theory was criticized by his associates for failing to provide 
clinical material to support his views. His theory found no support 
from other psychologists. His concept of birth trauma has had a 
considerable impact on psychological theories. 


NEO-FREUDIANS 


We have discussed in brief the theory of personality of Freud, Jung, 
Adler and Rank in the preceding part of this chapter. Now we will 
describe the personality theory of neo-Freudians who deviate from 
Freud but explain their theories from psycho-analytic approach. All 
neo-Freudians have rejected the “libido” theory and pansexuality of 
Freud. They emphasize the importance of culture and ‘social experi- 
ences in the development of personality. We will in brief mention 
the approaches of Erich Fromm, Horney, Sullivan and Erikson to 
understand personality. 


Erich Fromm’s View 

Erich Fromm (b. 1900) is the first psychologist who advocated 
sociological approach to personality. His central theme is man’s feel- 
ings of loneliness and isolation. These two feelings have created few 
needs in the organism. 


Basic Nature of Human Being 

(1) The need for relatedness. According to Fromm, man is not in 
harmony with the nature. He has separated himself from the nature 
and violated laws of nature to gain freedom, but it has led him into 
trouble. There is a great need to create new relationship between the 
man and nature. 

The need for transcedence. It means that man has a need to rise 
above his animal nature. This can be achieved by love and hate. 

(3) The need for rootedness. Man has a desire for roots in society. 

(4) The need for identity. Every man has a need for identity. He 
should be recognized as a unique personality. 

(5) The need for a frame of reference. All men seek stable relations. 
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Development of Personality 

Fromm has not mentioned any specific developmental stages. He 
departs from the classical psychoanalysis by arguing that personality 
can continue to develop during adulthood provided the external in- 
fluences are quite intense to effect changes in adults. He believed that 
early childhood experiences are very important in the development 
of personality, because long period of human dependency serves as a 
powerful lesson about the need to relate to others. The child gradu- 
ally learns to distinguish between “I” and “not—I” through his 
contacts with the environment. The child develops individuation. The 
separation from parents gives birth to feelings of isolation and doubts 
in the mind of the child. 


Karen Horney’s View 

Karen Horney (1885-1952) like other neo-Freudians emphasized the 
importance of cultural factors in the development of personality. She 
markedly differs from classical theory of personality by viewing man 
as essentially constructive rather than destructive agent and denying 
pansexualism of Freud. She developed five principles of personality 
development. 

(1) Optimism-positivism. Horney was a psycho-analyst. Shefeated a 
number of patients. She found that man has many positive qualities. 

(2) Socio-cultural interaction. Socio-cultural influences have a great 
impact on the development of personality. 

(3) Character structure. Horney, in contradiction to classical Freu- 
dians, gives importance to genetic factors and socio-cultural influences 
in the development of character. 

(4) Self-concept. She believes that self-concept is the directing force 
in life. 

(5) Conflict. Conflicts form an important part of her theory of 
Personality. She describes three major techniques of adjustmext with 
Others. 

(i) Moving toward people. 

(ii) Moving away. 

(iii) Moving against. 

She was dissatisfied with the theory of Freud as an explanation of 
neurosis. She emphasized the importance of cultural processes. | 


Sullivan’s View ji 
Harry Stack Sullivan (1892-1949) was another neo-Fredian who 
had worked out an extensive system of personality. He emphasized 
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the importance of social factors in the development of personality. 

Sullivan, like Freud, was stressing the importance of energy in 
personality development. To Sullivan; however, this energy appears 
more often as tension which a person develops, an excess of energy, 

~ he feels when faced with a choice between two alternatives neither of 
which is very agreeable. 

The child directs his energy towards social relationship with his 
mother. The early social interaction with the mother forms the basic 
pattern of personality. Personality, according to him, is interaction of 
the individual with the society. Personality is a matter of how we see 
ourselves and how others see us. Early childhood social interaction 
with the mother is important. 

When the child is able to move out of his home, he begins to form 
social relationship with other children and throughout the develop- 
mental stages, his personality development depends on social inter- 
action with others and its influence on the kind of human beings, the 
person is becoming. Future development to a great extent depends on 
early experiences of the child and how he relates with others along 
the way depends on the anxiety such interaction brings. If a person 
feels himself to be a ‘bad-me’ relationship with others it will create a 
lot of anxiety because people are likely to reject him. 

His system allows that ‘bad-me’ concept can be created along the path 
of life. 

He further felt that rules and norms of society are extremely res- 
trictive and these rules forced by society and parents, often lead to 
personality problems. If an adolescent doesnot find sufficient self- 
growth during this period and is not permitted reasonable freedom, 
then he is likely to become a homo-sexual, because to him that seems 
to be a safer relationship than one with the opposite sex. 


Erikson’s View 
Erikson like other neo-Freudians also emphasizes the importance « 

social factors in personality development. He developed the concept 
of “developmental milestones” which means those functions which 
vary in stability and persistence throughout life, but which provide 
tegulatory constants at different age levels. He conceives of the cons- 
tant elements in personality as coming about developmentally in 
terms of the automatic changes in the child that take place as a result 
of his growing up. He sees crisis situations occurring at various criti- 
cal periods in the life of the child. Out of these crises emerge mile- 
Stone solutions which govern future behaviour. Conflicts, at different 
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stages, are resolved in accordance with the strength and weaknesses 
of the basic alternatives which are present in the environment. 

Erikson is committed to the biological and sexual foundations of 
personality like Freud, yet he expanded or “socialized” Freud’s sche- ‘ 
dule of development. He introduced eight stages of development in 
which he emphasizes the importance of interaction between biological 
and social factors in the development of personality. 


STAGES OF PSYCHO-SEXUAL DEVELOPMENT 


S. Age Conflict 

No. ‘ 
1. Oral infancy Trust Vs mistrust 
2: Anal 2 years Autonomy Vs shame 
3. Genital 3 years to 5 years Initiative Vs guilt 
4. Latency 6 years to 12 years Industry Vs inferiority 
5. Adolescence 13 years to 18 years Intentity Vs confusion 
6. Young 19 to 21 Intimacy Vs isolation 
7. Adulthood 22 to 50 ” Creativity Vs stagnation 
8. Maturity after 50 Integrity Vs despair 


From the above table, it is clear that in the process of development 
of each stage, individual faces conflicts (crises) that are resolved by 
accepting and adapting to the changes. 

Erikson attempted in his theory to bridge the gap between Frue- 
dian theory of psycho-sexual development and present-day knowledge 
of children’s physical and social development. He recognizes three 
faciors representing the personality as somatic or body, ego or self 
and social or the influence of culture. According to Erikson, persona- 
lity develops by the relative influences of these three factors. His 
theory integrates social, anthropological and biological factors into 
personality. His theory is systematic and comprehensive in its 
treatment. 


ASSIGNMENTS 


1. What do you mean by typology? Describe Jung’s typology with its weak- 


nesses, 
2. Define traits. What are the characteristics of traits? 
3. Give in briet the main concepts of psychoanalytic theory of Personality. 
4. What is the contributions of Neo-Freudians to personality theory? 
5. Critically examine the contribution of Jung and Adler. 
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Personality and Its Theories (Contd). 


4—PHENOMENOLOGICAL APPROACH 


ERSONALITY has been explained on the basis of several models 
of human behaviour developed by philosophers, With the deve- 
lopment of scientific psychology in the beginning of the present century 
some new models have been evolved by psychologists as behaviouris- 
tic, humanistic, existential model and phenomenological model of 
man. The last three models are closely related to each other. In this 
chapter, we will study the representative theories under the broad 
heading of phenomenological model of human behaviour, though 
there are differences of opinion in the approach and concepts of 
personality. We will describe in brief the theory of Carl Rogers, G. 
Kelly and Kurt Lewin. The theories developed by Abraham Maslow 
and Henry A. Murray have already been discussed under the theory 
of motivation, 


Common Characteristics of Phenomenological Theories 

(1) Phenomenological theory, as against the objective approach of 
learning theory of personality, emphasizes the importance of subjec- 
tive experiences of person. 

(2) They emphasize the importance of perception, organization 
and structuring of experiences. Perceptual process is the essential 
determinant of human behaviour. 

(3) They lay more emphasis on the self-concept in the development 
of personality. 

(4) They emphasize the importance of present experiences. The way, 
in which a person perceives events in his environment, determines his 
mode of action. 


Carl Rogers’ Self-Theory 

Carl Rogers developed a quite different approach to understand 
human personality. He presented in 1947 a theory known as self- 
theory of personality which is basically based on his client-centred 
therapy. He stresses the importance of the individual who determines 
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his own fate. His theory has been greatly influenced by his early 
training as a student of divinity and his scientific attitude to life. 
Rogers criticised behavirouristic theory of personality as mechanical, 
He believed that bahaviour is not based, primarily on physiologica! 
needs, drives or avoidance behavidur but, instead, on a higher driving 
force within human being which impels him toward complex perso- 
nality patterns; that is a person seeks a form of spiritual reward in a 
religious sense but in a self-fulfilling sense. : 

Structure of personality. There are two basic concepts underlying 
his personality theory (a) Organism and (b) the Self. The organism 
is the centre of all experiences which are taking place within the in- 
dividual at a particular time. The totality of experiences is called the 
“Phenomenal field.” It develops a person’s unique outlook or frame 
of reference. This phenomenal field of the individual includes totality 
of experiences. The self as a part of the phenomenal field can perhaps 
best be thought of as the concept of, I, me or myself. In addition to 
this concept of self called the real self, there is an ideal self which 
represents what we would like to be. 

According to Rogers, each of us has a potential for self-actualiza- 
tion. Self-actulization for Rogers means a set of guiding principles, 
the potential of which is Present in us from childhood like seeds but 
in need of water. The basic potential is present in the individual, but 
the individual must become aware of it, The experiencing individual 
reacts to his preceptual field as reality aud as an organized whole as 
he seeks to. actualize, maintain and enhance himself. Behaviour, 
according to him, is basically goal-directed effort of the organism to 
satisfy needs as experienced in the field. 

Dynamics of personality. According to Rogers, the organism conti- 
nually strives. to develop and expand the self, Motivation is focussed 
on striving to one’s goal of self-actualization. Here in this aspect. of 
sélf-actualization he resembles to the theory of self-actualization by 
Maslow. In order to clarify the confusion between these two theories, 
let us differentiate them from each other. First, distinction is that 
Rogers feels that a person has the potential for self-actulization from 
the beginning of his life and is working toward it. Under Maslow’s 
system, self-actulization is possible only afier more basic needs have 
been met by the individual. Second distinctiomis that in Rogers sys- 
tem a person is self-actualized if he feels Satisfied in his. environment 
by producing satisfactory results in his life and has high self-concept 
whereas in Maslow's system self-actualization means reaching the apex 
of achievement in a selected area of life. Masiow is more concerned 
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with goals that satisfy specific needs. 

There are no specific stages in the development of personality 
according to Rogers. Human beings have inherent tendency to deve- 
lop their “self” in the process of interpersonal and social experiences 
which they have in the environment. The important fact of develop- 
ment ishow the person sees himself and evaluates his worth at a 
particular time. He emphasized the importance of the present ex- 
periences. In order to achieve self-actualization, four conditions are 
necessary. 


(1) The person must be respected and loved by others. 

(2) The person must respect and have faith in himself and his 
abilities to achieve his goal. 

(3) The choices available to the individual must be clearly perceived 
If the person is unaware of the choices, self-growth is hindered. 

(4) The choices must be clearly symbolized. The person must not 
only be aware of alternatives but he must also have clear cut 
descriptions and full understanding of choices. 


Rogers does not propose a fixed set of stages in the development of 
personality like Freud. He, on the other hand, emphasizes the con- 
tinuity of growth. The person continually strives to develop self. The 
person has a number of experiences. He incorporates these experi- 
ences into his frame of reference if they are appropriate to him. In 
doing so he forms a self, may be a self which is outgoing or private, 
friendly or unfriendly. Once the concept of self is formed then the 
individual allows into his consciousness external things that fit in his 
world and rejects those that do not. Rogers calls this, process symbo- 
lization, meaning that we recognize certain things as appropriate to 
us and make them into symbols for ours€lves. 

Personality development is a reciprocal relationship between’the 
ways a person views his experiences and his actual social and inter- 
personal experiences. Development of personality is a continuous 
growth which occurs because of inherent fendency toward self-growth, 
on the one hand and our personal, environmental and social experi- 
ences on the other hand. A self-structure is formed particularly as a 
result of evalutional interaction with others and values develop from > 
the self and experiences. Most of the ways of behaving which are 
adopted by the organism are those which are consistent with the 
concept of self. A developing and reasonably mature person j must 
have values that are consistent with the behaviour and bè aware of 


his feelings, attitudes and impulses. 
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There must be flexibility in the development of a person’s persona- 
lity which will lead to greater creativity and productivity when he is 
confronted with a problem to solve. Normal person grows more 
flexible, creative and tolerant as he matures, 

Rogers emphasized the importance of individuality of each man’s 
motivation in the development of Personality. He developed a system 
of Psycho-therapy known as non-directive or client-centred therapy 
which will be discussed in a subsequent chapter. 


Kelly’s Theory of Personal Constructs 

Cognitive theory of personality was developed by George Kelly as 
a reaction to psycho-analytic and phenomenological theories of per- 
sonality. His basic assumption was that most of mans’ behaviour is 
influenced by thinking, judging and anticipating rather than instincts, 
drives, growth or other such motivating forces. He viewed the indivi- 
dual’ way of interpreting an event, situation or the world as the 
primary influence on behaviour. According to him, a person antici- 
pates events by constructing their replications. A person experiences 
events and interprets them. He places a structure and a meaning to 
the events. His system is highly rationale in perspective. It is based on 


Structure of personality. The structure of personality, according to 
Kelly, is simple. It involves only one type of element “The Personal 
construct”. A personal construct is a way of constructing or interpret- 


Thus it seems that first step in forming a construct is the indivi- 
dual’s interpretation of his experiences and next Step is ordering these 
interpretations into attitudes that are so highly structured as to ve 
Personal theories about the world. According to Kelly, all men con- 
Struct their personal theories. < ace individual is continually faced 
with solving problems and sirce constructs are not all of equal impor- 


i 
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tance in solving these problems, Kelly found it useful to talk about 
constructs that are basic to a person’s functioning. 

Core constructs and peripheral constructs. An example ofa 
core construct formed by the individual is attitude toward a political 
party or social position. In this case the individual is apt to be in- 
fluenced by the significant persons in his life or by significant aspect 
of his world such as his socio-economic background. In contrast, 
peripheral constructs are illustrated by a person’s food preference. 

Dynamics and development of personality. By explicitly denying the 
necessity of motivational concept of instinct, drive or need, Kelly 
took a unique stand in personality theory. He felt that concept of 
motivation implied that man was an inert machine requiring an inter- 
nal force to move him. To avoid the complexities of motivation, he 
simply assumed that man has the energy necessary to be the active 
organism that he is, as Kelly described it “the organism is delivered 
fresh into psychological world alive and struggling.” 

Thus, in one grand gesture, Kelly swept away an issue that had 
bogged down personality theory for a long time. He felt that since we 
can solve the question of motivation. He did this simply by stating 
that motivation is a given, that living organisms are by definition 


motivated. 


Kelly described: 
“Motivation theories can be divided into push and pull theories. 


Under push we find drives, motives or stimulus. Pull theories use 
purpose, value or need. In terms of a well known metaphor, these 
are the pitch fork theories on the one hand and carrot theories on 
the other hand, But our is neither of thes¢?" Kelly, like Rogers, had 
no explicit description of how the personality develops. Rather he 
seemed to make the implicit assumptions that since personal const- 
ructs appéar to bea function of experience. Development is the 
gradual elaboration based on the person’s experiences, of one’s 
personal constructs. In turn, if constructs are based on experience, 
then the more varied and rich the individual’s experiences, the more 
complex and elaborate his system of constructs. 

The major contribution of Kelly is his emphasis on rationality in 
the development of personality. He developed a fixed role therapy in 
which client is urged to behave in new ways, to think of himself in 
new ways and thus becomes a new personality. 


Kurt Lewin’s Theory 
Kurt Lewin, in beginning, was associated with classical Gestalt 
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psychologists. Though he never claimed to be a Gestalt psychologist 
but he drew inspiration from the theory of Gestalt Psychology. He 
cannot be called a Gestalt psychologist because he markedly differs 
on his concept of will, personality and social factors. He developed 
his own theory which is popularly known as field theory. In the 
development of his theory he was influenced by physical and mathe- 
matical concepts. Before we describe his theory of personality which 
is most influencial and unique phenomenological personality theory 
let us understand some of the basic concepts which he developed in 


his theory construction. 
(1) Topology. Kurt Lewin borrowed certain concepts from non- 


metrical geometry for the development of his theory. He believed that 
topological geometry can conveniently represent the relationship of 
part and whole. Topology is ‘defined as a part of geometry which 
investigates properties of figures which remain unchanged under 
continuous transformation, These properties are non-quantitative, 
size and shape have no value in topological geometry. For example 
circle, triangle and polygon are topologically equivalent. 

(2) Barrier. Anything which offers resistance to psychological 
locomotion is called barrier. 


(3) Life space. It is a psychological field which includes the totality 
of facts determining behaviour at a particular time. Personality and 
environment in their relationship are called life space. Behaviour may 


be represented as: : 
B=F(P, E)=F(Lsp) 

Behaviour is the function of person and environment in the life space. 
Life space has been defined by Cartright as “The life space is defined 
so that at any given time it includes all tacts that have existence and 
excludes those that do not have existence for the individual or group 
under study.” Life space more briefly may be defined as the totality of 
all possible events that influence the individual at a particular time. 

The relationship of life, space and person has been diagrammed 
below: 

„~ Life space 


a 


Person 
(4) Regions, Each part of life space is represented as region which 
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means person can move ina region freely. The concepts of life 
space and region may be understood with the help of the following 
diagram: 


Region Region 


ft 


Barner Life:space 


(5) Vector. The concept of vector has been borrowed from physics. 
Vector represents magnitude and direction. Locomotion and change 
require vector. 

(6) Valence. If a region is attractive it has positive valence and if it 
is repulsive then it has negative valence, The following figure shows 
the relationship of vector, barrier and valence. 


Negative 


i 
sage 


Vector arrier 


(7) Conflict. The behaviour of the organism is directed toward goals 
that have strongest positive valence and away from regions of nega- 
tive valences. Conflict can be produced when an action involves both 
Positive and negative valences. 

I. Approach-approach conflict. It is a conflict between two positive 
goals which are equally attractive. There are several social situations 
when we experience this type of conflict. ‘A boy who wants to go to 
Movie and a social function scheduled at the same time, experiences 
this conflict. 

Il. Approach-avoidance conflict. 

Ill. Avoidance-avoidance conflict. 

The diagram given on next page explains the operation of 3 types 
Of conflicts. 

Kurt Lewin proposed the dynamic system of personality develop- 
ment. The individual is continually changing by-the internal and the 
external forces in directing the personality. Needs create tension, and 
the individual, in order to reduce tension, moves towards the goal. 
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He tries to return to the equilibrium through the process of psychic 
energy. 


(Avoidance-avoidance conflicts) 


His important concept in the development of personality is tension 
which is reduced by the individual. Tension goads the jndividual for 
movement in the life space. The amount of tension differs from 
individual to individual and its main source is physiological drives. 
In his system personality is not characterised by any distinct phases 
of development. The life of the individual begins in an undifferentiat- 
ed life space. His activity moves from simple to complex. The 
personality of an individual develops by continuous interaction in 
the environment. A motive initiates or regulates the behaviour in 
relation to the goal. When there is a need there is a tension and the 
individual attempts to reduce the tension. In his system, tension is 
not only related to physiological factors but it is also psychological 
in nature. He developed a system of conflicts. In conflict situation 
of positive and negative valences, the individual finds himself incap- 
able of resolving the tension. 

His theory is important to understand the development of behaviour 
because it lays emphasis on the field forces, social environment and 
perception of the field. The individual is the by product of the inter- 
action of life space. 


S—LEARNING THEORY OF PERSONALITY 


It is a truism that‘tremendous research literatare has been produced 
in the last forty years on psychology of learning on the basis of 
experimental studies conducted in laboratories on animals and small 
' children. Several learning theories have been developed by psycholo- 


. 


— m 
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gists which explain personality from different angles and tend to 
stress one aspect over the others, We can learn some things of value 
from each approach to understand behaviour. 

Psychologists, notably Pavlov, Watson, Guthrie, Thorndike, 
Skinner, Dollard and Miller, Bandura and Walters, consider the 
study of personality as a branch of general field of learning. They 
worked on the problems of behaviour changes through experiences 
and attempted to integrate those experiences in the development of 
personality. In this section we will describe the theories of Dollard 
and Miller, Bandura and Walters who explained personality develop- 
ment in terms of principles of learning but from quite different angles. 
The views of others have already been mentioned in their theories of 
learning from Chapters 6 to 9. 

Almost all learning theorists agree on two basic assumptions in 
explaining personality. The first is that all behaviour is learned by the 
organism in the process of constant interaction with external stimuli. 
This assumption implies that psychologists should study the process 
of learning through which behaviour is acquired in the environment. 
The second assumption is that psychologists should emphasize the 
objectivity in the study of behaviour. 

Learning theory of personality is quite different approach from 
psycho-analytic and phenomenological theories of personality in the 
sense that it stresses on the importance of learning and objectivity to 
understand personality. Experimental psychologists are convinced 
that learning theory is the most reliable and. objective approach to 
understand personality. Lundin (1963) emphasizing the importance of 
learning in the development of personality said, “there is no reason 
to assume that the study of personality offers any new or unique 
problem for psychology. We can consider the study of personality to 
be a branch of the general field of learning, which investigates in 
particular those processes significant to human adjustment.” 


S—R LEARNING THEORY BY DOLLARD AND MILLER 


Dollard and Miller developed a theory of personality in the Institute 
of Human Relations at Yale University. Their theory is called S—R 
learning or Reinforcement Theory of personality. They borrowed 
basic ideas from psycho-analysis and converted them into Hull's 
reinforcement theory. According to them, “learning theory in its 
simplest form,” is the study of circumstances under which a response 
and a (cue) stimulus become connected, response and cue are bound 
together in such a way that the appearance of the cuc evokes the 
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response, Learning takes place according to definite psychological 
principles. Practice does not make always perfect. The connection 
between cue and response can be strengthened only under certain 
conditions. The learner must be driven to make the response and 
rewarded for having responded in the presence of the cue. This may 
be expressed in a homely way by saying that in order to learn one 
must want something, notice something, do something and get some- 
thing. Stated more exactly, these factors are drive, cue, response and 
reward. These elements in the learning process have been carefully 
explored and further complexities have been discovered. Learning 
theory has become firmly knit body of principles which are useful in 
describing human behaviour.” 

Theory of learning developed by Dollard and Miller is acclaimed to 
be the most significant contribution to psychology. The first reason is 
that they tried to unify two different approaches in their theory— 
Hulhan and Psycho-analytic. There is much common in psycho- 
analysis and learning theory developed by them. Second is that it 
emerged out of empirical studies conducted in laboratory. They 
attempted to reformulate certain principles of psycho-analysis into 
terms that better lend to experimentation. The last is that they have 
developed a theory of learning to explain the wide range of behaviour 
involved in both abnormal and normal personality development. 


Fundamentals of Learning 
According to Dollard and Miller, there are four fundamental 
factors which are important in the process of learning. ‘They are: 


(1) Drive...... 


(3) Response.. 
(4) Reinforcement. 


(1) Drive. It is any stimulus (external or internal) which initiates or 
impels action on the part of the organism. Drives. differ in their 
strength of activating behaviour. There is a positive correlation be- 
tween driving function and stimulus. The stronger the drive, the more 
vigorous or persistent will be the behaviour it energizes, The stronger 
the stimulus in intensity, the greater is its drive function. When some 
response is followed by reinforcement (reward) the connection be- 
tween cue (stimulus) and response will be strengthened and the same 
response is likely to occur. The strengthening of connection between 
S—R is the central problem of learning which depends on the rein- 
forcement. The strength of S—R habit increases with the number of 
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occasions on which the S—R have occurred together. Drives, are 
classified into two broad categories as follows: 


(a) Primary or innate drives. They originate from the physio- 
logical needs of the individual (sex, thirst, hunger and oxygen etc.) 
and are essential for survival of the organism. They are more 
forceful in motivating the organism for action. 

(b) Secondary or acquired drives, They are not innate but are, 
acquired through the process of social learning. They develop in 
close association with primary drives. They include approval, 
money, affection, prestige and achievement etc. They are also 
called social motives. 


(2) Cue. A cue is a stimulus that guides the response of the 
organism by directing or determining exact nature of response. 
According to learning theory of personality, cues (stimuli) are basic 
in learning. They may be internal or external and produce responses 
from the learner. Cues are distinctive in nature and are differentiated 
by the learners in different situations in the environment. Learning 
ability of an individual depends on the perception of the distinctive 
characteristics of cues. Cues determine when an organism will res- 
pond, where he will respond and which responses he will make. 

(3) Response. Drive state created by physiological needs impels the 
organism for action. Action is response which is basic for learning, 
The production of appropriate response is a crucial stage in learning. 
If the organism makes no action, no learning will take place. 

(4) Reinforcement. Reinforcement is an important ingredient in the 
process of establishing S—R_ habits. Reinforcement takes place in 
the presence of a drive. It may be used in different schedules to 
mould the behaviour of the organism. Immediate reinforcement, 
after the response is more effective than delayed reinforcement, 
because immediate reinforcement helps in establishing the reward 
with act that an organism must learn to perform. If a child is 
immediately rewarded after a correct response, then he would be 
able to identify the reward with the act that he must learn to per- 
form. We use this technique of reinforcement in the behaviour modi- 
fication of animals and children. Reinforcement needs a detailed 
treatment. We have discussed in detail this topic in the chapter 


on learning. 


Further Characteristics of Learning a 
Dollard and Miller, in addition to the four fundamental principles 
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of learning referred above, identified a number of other principles 
which are essential in the process of learning. 

Extinction. Extinction is a process of weakening or eliminating pre- 
viously learned responses. We have read that reinforcement streng- 
thens the connection between stimulus and response. When a 
response is not rewarded, the connection between cue (stimulus) and 
response is weakened. Response made in absence of reinforcement 
decreases in strength. We can say that extinction is the process of 
limination of responses. The process of extinction does not completely 
eliminate the responses. Sometimes an extinguished habit reappears 
after an interval of time which is called spontaneous recovery. 

Stimulus generalization. Stimulus generalization is a process in 
which responses learned from one situation are transferred to a 
variety of similar situations. The amount of stimulus generalization 
depends on the similarity beween two situations, greater the simi- 
larity, greater the stimulus generalization and less similar the situa- 
tions, the Jess will be the stimulus generalization. 

Stimulus generalization is very important in learning because 
through this process the responses learned from the particular cues 
spread to cues that are similar. Similarity of cues tends to elicit 
correct responses in two different situations. The function of degree 
of similarity is called gradient of generalization. ; 

Habit hierarchy of response. It is another concept developed by 
them. This concept assumes that for any stimulus situation, an 
organism has the potential of making any of a number of responses. 
These responses may be ordered in terms of their probability of 
occurrence in the stimulus situation. Early years of life are impor- 
tant because during these years the child establishes response hier- 
archies for a great variety of stimulus contexts. 

Our habitual works which have been learned in one situation 
generalize from situation to situation and can occur in a variety of 
contexts. 

If a child of 10 years learns aggression in home environment, he 
can act aggressively in school or neighbourhood. Attitudes towards 
parents may generalize to other persons such as teachers and friends. 
Most of our behaviour develops on the principles of generalization. 

The stronger the drive, the more stimulus generalization will take 
place. The more similar the cue (stimulus) is to the original, the more 
likely will a response generalize to it. 

Discrimination. Discrimination is an/important process in learning. 
In this process learned responses are made to a particular and appro- 
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priate cues in the environment and not to others. The child discrimi- 
nates his feeding bottle from other articles in the home. The child 
learns to discriminate among various objects of his environment such 
as book, table and chair etc. 

Dollard and Miller do not emphasize the importance of any static 
structure in personality. They emphasize habit formation through 
learning as the key concept in their personality theory. Habits are 
formed by S—R connections through learning. Habits are not 
static but change on the basis of experiences the individual has in his 
social environment. They have recognized the importance of motives 
such as anxiety in the dynamics of personality development. Effect 
of Drive is complicated by a variety of acquired drives. In the 
process of development several drives develop in social contexts. 
These learned drives are acquired on the basis of the primary drives, 
represent elaboration of them, and serve as a facade behind which 
the functions of the underlying innate drives are hidden. Anxiety, 
shame and desire to please impel most of our actions in life. Rein- 
forcement comes nøt from primary rewards but by neutral events 
that have acquired reward value. Mother’s smile becomes a powerful 
acquired reward for the infant. 

They discribe the development of personality from simple drives to 
complex function. The child at birth is equipped with two types of 
basic factors: reflexes and innate hierarchies of response and a set of 
primary drives, which are internal stimuli of great strength and are 
linked with known physiological processes which impel him to action 
but do not direct activity. The theory of development includes : 

(a) The development of new responses. 

(b) The extension of present responses to new stimuli. 

(c) The development of new or derived motives. 

(d) The extinction or elimination of existing association between 

S—R 


Critique and Evaluation 

S—R Leatning theory approach to personality is distinct from all 
Other approaches. It has greatly influenced all areas of psychology by. 
introducing strictly objective approach to explain human behaviour. 
Ttemerged out of empirical studies conducted in laboratory on 
animals on scientific lines. It emphasizes the role of learning from 
infancy onwards in the development of personality. It rejected the 
concept of ego and the superego developed by Freud. Undoubtedly. 
S—R learning theory is scientific and objective approach. to, under- 
stand personality development. It has been generally criticized on the 
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following points. First, some psychologist criticize this theory that 
learning principles have been derived from researches conducted on 
rats under controlled conditions. There is doubt as regards their 
applicability on human beings. Secondly, this theory oversimplifies 
human learning. It avoids complex human learning. Psychologists 
studied simple behaviour in the form of S—R connections. They 
neglected the importance of cognitive behaviour. Intuitive and sub- 
jective aspects have been completely ignored. Thus the theory tends 
to neglect important areas of human behaviour, Thirdly, they over- 
emphasized the importance of environmental determinants of person- 
ality and neglected the genetic and internal factors. Their main 
objective is to*study S—R connections Fourthly, the theory says 
very little about the structure or the process of acquisition of person- 
ality. > Fifthly, it is accused of being molecular, atomistic and frag- 
mented approach. Behaviour cannot be predicted on the basis of 
S—R learning theory of personality. Cognitive processes of language 
and thought have not been explained -adequately by S—R learning 
theory of personality. ; 


6. BANDURA AND WALTERS’ SOCIAL-BEHAVIOUR- 
ISTIC THEORY 


Bandura and Walters developed an observational learning theory 
(Social Learning Theory) of personality which is quite différent from 
the S—R learning theory of Dollard and Miller described in the 
previous section. Their theory, no doubt, like other theories is based 
on the premise that behaviour is learned and personality can be 
explained in terms of the cumulative effects of a series of learning 
experiences, The principles Of learning are sufficient to explain deve- 
lopment of personality. But their approach differs from’ other learn- 
ing theorists, particularly from Dollard and Muller's on the follow- 
ing points: $ 

(1) Dollard and Miller's theory of personality is based on neo- 
Hullian approach which has been rejected by Bandura and Walters 
who emphasize the role of observational learning (cognition) in the 
development of personality in contrast to strict S—R connections. 

(2) Dollard and Miller borrowed basic concepts from Freudian and 
neo-Freudian theories and tried to explain them in terms of S—R 
connections. They tri¢d to develop a rapprochement between learn- 
ing theory and psycho-analytic theory of personality. On the other 
hand, Bandura and Walters are anti-Freudian and rejected psycho- 
analytic theory as an incomplete explanation of behaviour. 
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(3) Dollard and Miller conducted experiments on animals under 
controlled conditions in laboratory and developed basic principles of 
learning. They extrapolated them to human life situations. Their 
applicability to human behaviour is doubted. Bandura and Walters, 
in contrast to other theorists, conducted experiments on children and 
their extrapolation from laboratory to real life is less ‘artificial. 

(4) Other learning theorists did not take into account the role of 
observational learning (models) in the development of personality, 
whereas Bandura and Walters stress the major role of observational 
learning in the development of personality. They provide a more 
balanced synthesis of cognitive pSychology with the principles of 
behaviour modification. According to Bandura e¢ al, man’s cognitive 
symbolic functioning is more important in atquiring new behaviours. 


Basic Principles of Social Learning 

According to Bandura and Walters, the most fundamental and 
significant principle of social learning is the principle of reinforce- 
ment. Most of our beltaviour in social situations is acquired through 
the principle of reinforcement. The scope of responses acquired 
through reinforcement is unlimited. We will describe how aggressive 
behaviour can be. acquired» through reinforcement: by children. An 
experiment to. this’ effect was conducted by Cowah and Walters 
(1963). The experiment was conducted on small children who were 
given ‘Bobo’ clown with asign saying “Hit me’ paintedon the clown. 
It was observed by the experimenters that the rate of responding 
(hitting) were increased asw result of reinforcement. This experiment 
further established'the fact that partial reinforcement leads to greater 
resistance to extinction than continuous reinforcement. 

Bandura and Walters emphasize the importance of reinforcement 
in’ Situations where'a person observes the actions of -another person 
(Model) who ig reisiforced or punished for these actions, They in- 
troduced an important type of reinforcement that is known as 
vicarious. reinforcement -which refers to the modification of an 
observer's behaviour by reinforcement administered to a model which 
is being observed. An illustration from the experimental studies con- 
ducted by Bandura’and Walters will make the concept of vicarious 
reinforcement more clear. Nursery school children were exposed to 
films of edults or live adults behaving aggressively to a large plastic 
doll. They found that children who were exposed to aggressive 
Models tended to behave toward the doll in the same way and exhi- 
bited a large number of precisely matching responses. Such responses 
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rarely occurred for children who were not exposed to models behav- 
ing aggressively. This experiment indicates that children acquire 
novel responses through vicarious reinforcement by observing the 
behaviour of the model. This process of learning through imitation 
is influenced by the nature of the reinforcement given to the model. 
If we minutely analyse the behaviour of children, adolescents and 
even adults, we find that most of the behaviour is imitated to match 
the behaviour of the model. Models may be categorized into two 
broad categories: 

(a) Real life models, Under this category we can include parents, 
teachers, friends, heroes of films, sports stars, most successful persons 
in the society or in the immediate environment. 

(b) Symbolic models. They include verbal material, pictorial and 
representation (Film and TV) written materials, books, magazines 
and works of art. Both types of models are equally effective in 
learning. 

It is a common experience that what children view and listen on 
TV and in films they try to imitate in their real life. Hairstyle, dress, 
delinquency and conversational styles have been imitated by our 
adolescents in recent years from films and TV. 

Bandura and Walters use, another term, self-reinforcement which 
operates in observational learning. In many situations the individual 
sets a standard for self-reinforcement, children and adolescents tend 
to adopt standards of self-reinforcement which matches the standards 
of the models to which they have been exposed. 

Positive reinforcement and reward play an important role in 
social learning. They strengthen our responses and develop a tendency 
to repeat the same responses in future. Bandura studied a number 
of factors which operate in social learning (observational learning). 
Few of the variables are given below: 

A. Stimulus properties of the model. (1) The model’s age, sex, 
social and economic status relative te that of the subject are varied. 
High status models are more imitaced. 

(2) The model’s similarity to the subject. The more similarity is 
between the model and the subject, the more imitation occurs. 

| B. Type of behaviour exemplified by the model. (1) Novel skills. 
(2) Hostile or aggressive responses and (3) Standards of self- 
reward. 
C. Consequences of model’s behaviour. Rewarded behaviours of 
the model are more likely to be imitated. 
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(3) Motivational set given to the subject: 

(1) Instructions given to the subject before he observes the model 
provide him with high or low motivation to pay attention to and 
learn the model’s behaviour. 

(2) Motivating instructions may be given after the subject views 
the model and before he is tested. This aids in distinguishing learning 
from performance of imitative responses. 3 


Mechanisms of Observational Learning 

Bandura and his associates extensively studied observational learn- 
ing and made an analysis of the whole process of learning. They 
emphasize four interrelated sub-processes in observational learning as 
listed below: 

(1) Attentional processes. Attention to the model is the first process 
in observational learning. The subject must attend the model in order 
to learn from the model. Attention is influenced by a number of 
variables including the past functional value of attention to the 
model. 

(2) Retention processes. The subject, in order to integrate the beha- 
viour of the model, must retain the learning. 

(3) Motoric reproduction of skills. A child or adult may know 
“cognitively” and roughly what is to be done but nonetheless be 
relatively unskilled at the perfórmance itself. A considerable motor 
practice with feed-back of results js needed to shape the motor skills. 
It is known that with some motor skills such as basket ball, shooting, 
driving and dart throwing, covert cognitive rehearsal or imaginary 
practice can often produce significant improvement in actual perfor- 
mance. 

(4) The role of reinforcement. Bandura treats the anticipation of 
reinforcement as a motivational factor determining expression of 
cognition and behaviours learned earlier. 


Principles of Social Learning and Personality 

The principles of observational learning have been applied by 
Bandura and Walters in the development of personality. From the 
very beginning of his life, the child learns a number of activities 
through observation of other’s behaviour. The male child imitates 
the behaviour of his father and the female child tries to imitate the 
behaviour of her mother. The model which the child observes in his 
environment plays two important roles in social learning. The first 
is that model’s behaviour may serve to elicit some responses in 
observer that are already in his repertoire. This occurs when the 
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behaviour is socially acceptable, Secondly, when the model is per- 
forming socially prescribed and deviant behaviour. It has been 
observed that children may identify with a Person whom they dislike, 
if his behaviour is successful, 

Bandura and Walters studied acquisition of different types of be- 
haviour in children and adolescents, They advanced a new explana- 


sive boys who are punished in home but are rewarded outside the 
home learn aggression. The tendency to be aggressive outside the 
home is an instance of acquisition of a discrimination based on the 
reinforcement history of these boys. They reject the theory of Miller 
on the ground that displacement may or may not occur and if it 
occurs the precised target for expression of tendency is chosen as the 
result of a specific reinforcement history in which responses directed 


aggression, sex and dependency ete., from a model. The strengthen- 
ing or weakening of inhibitory responses such as acquiring greater or 
less fear by observing model's behaviour. Bandura in an experiment 
demonstrated that observational technique could lessen the snake 
Phobia. Observation also stimulates already existing responses in the 


As regards the stages in development of Personality they do not 
ulate continuities and discontinuities in the development of per- 
ity like Freudian and other theorists, They emphasize that there 
ked differences between individuals in their reinforcement 

z izing the main concept in their theory, we can say 
they have emphasized the role of observational learning through 


development but it has been criticized on two important points: one 
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nality. It lays emphasis on the particular learning history of the 
individual which leads an individual to behave in a particular way in 
a particular situation. This approach emphasizes the importance of 
cach particular situation in eliciting a particular behaviour pattern 
for a particular situation. It makes no allowance for genotypical in- 
fluences on the development of personality. Genotypical influences are 
those influences which exist prior to and apart from the social learn- 
ing process, The theory minimizes or ignores any intra-orgaunismic 
determinant of behaviour which cannot be derived from a knowledye 
of individual's social learning history. Genotypical fifluences play an 
important role in the development of personality which have been 
ignored by Bandura and associates. The second criticism has been 
levelled by Epstein and Frenz (1967) who conducted experiments on 
the reactions of sport parachutists to the approach-avoldance conflict 
engendered by a forthcoming jump, Several evidences indicate that 
novice parachutists are very fearful as they approach the jump situa» 
tion which is against the principles of social learning theory developed 
by Bandura and Walters. The social learning theory needs certain 
moditications in the light of recent investigations conductu! by 
psychologists. 


ROTTERS' EXPECTANCY-REINFORCEMENT MODEL. 


J. B. Rotter was born in 1916, He is a leading Psychologist, and 
comes under social learning theorists who emphasize the importance 
of the interaction of the individual with his meaningful environment, 
Rotter emphasized that environment only is imporant which is 
significant to the person under study, Agcording to him personality is 
stable and independent. He also assumes that personality can change, 
with new experience. Behaviour is goal directed and movement 
towards the goal is governed by two variables: | reinforcement as 
well as the individual’s expectancy that the goal can be achieved, 
He developed sat aaaniniridsens-veanegs model of personality, 


Basic Concepts 

, Rotter's Expectancy-Reinforcement model is based on four basic 
concepts which enable to predict behaviour, Concepts are briefly 
described as follows : 

1. Behavioural potential. (B:P.) M refers to the potential for a 
behaviour to occur in a specific situation as a function of its relation- 
ship to a specific set of reinforcements, For example, Rai wants to 
kiow his behaviour potential for studying. He would ask in which 
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behaviour is socially acceptable. Secondly, when the model is per- 
forming socially prescribed and deviant behaviour. It has been 
observed that children may identify with a person whom they dislike, 
if his behaviour is successful. 

Bandura and Walters studied acquisition of different types of be- 
haviour in children and adolescents. They advanced a new explana- 
tion of aggressive behaviour in children and adolescents. According 
to Miller, aggression is indirectly expressed or displaced outside the 
home but Bandura, in contrast to this view, points out that aggres- 
sive boys who are punished in home but are rewarded outside the 
home learn aggression. The tendency to be aggressive outside the 
home is an instance of acquisition of a discrimination based on the 
reinforcement history of these boys. They reject the theory of Miller 
on the ground that displacement may or may not occur and if it 
occurs the precised target for expression of tendency is chosen as the 
result of a specific reinforcement history in which responses directed 
towards that target have been directly or vicariously reinforced. 

Observational learning plays an important role in personality deve- 
lopment, We can learn acquisition of a variety of new responses like 
aggression, sex and dependency etc., from a model. The strengthen- 
ing or weakening of inhibitory responses such as acquiring greater or 
less fear by observing model’s behaviour. Bandura in an experiment 
demonstrated that observational technique could lessen the snake 
phobia. Observation also stimulates already existing responses in the 
repertoire of the individual. 

As regards the stages in development of Personality they do not 
postulate continuities and discontinuities in the development of per- 
sonality like Freudian and other theorists. They emphasize that there 
are marked differences between individuals in their reinforcement 
history. Summarizing the main concept in their theory, we can say 
that they have emphasized the role of observational learning through 
which an individual attempts to imitate the behaviour of the. model 
whose behaviour he has observed. They have given more importance 
to imitation in learning and, have specified the conditions under 
which a child will reproduce the behaviour of a model. They repor- 
ted that children tended to imitate the behaviour of an adult who 
controlled and dispensed reinforcements rather than an adult model 
who competed for reinforcement. Social learning theory by Bandura 
and Walters appears to be quite satisfactory theory of personality 
development but it has been criticized on two important points: one 
is that the theory is an antitrait and antigenetic approach to perso- 
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nality. It lays emphasis on the particular learning history of the ` 
individual which leads an individual to behave in a particular way in 
a particular situation. This approach emphasizes the importance of 
each particular situation in eliciting a particular behaviour pattern 
for a particular situation. It makes no allowance for genotypical in- 
fluences on the development of personality. Genotypical influences are 
those influences which exist prior to and apart from the social learn- 
ing process. The theory minimizes or ignores any intra-organismic 
determinant of behaviour which cannot be derived from a knowledge 
of individual’s social learning history. Genotypical influences play an 
important role in the development of personality which have been 
ignored by Bandura and associates. The second criticism has been 
levelled by Epstein and Frenz (1967) who conducted experiments on 
the reactions of sport parachutists to the approach-avoidance conflict 
engendered by a forthcoming jump. Several evidences indicate that 
novice parachutists are very fearful as they approach the jump situa- 
tion which is against the principles of social learning theory developed 
by Bandura and Walters. The social learning theory needs certain 
modifications in the light of recent investigations conducted by 
psychologists. 


ROTTERS’ EXPECTANCY-REINFORC EMENT MODEL 


J. B. Rotter was born in 1916. He is a leading Psychologist, and 
comes under social learning theorists who emphasize the importance 
of the interaction of the individual with his meaningful environment. 
Rotter emphasized that environment only is important which is 
significant to the person under study. According to him personality is 
stable and independent. He also assumes that personality can change, 
with new experience. Behaviour is goal directed and movement 
towards the goal is governed by two variables: reinforcenient as 
well as the individual’s expectancy that the goal can be achieved. 
He developed expectancy-reinforcement model of personality. 


Basic Concepts 
, Rotter’s Expectancy-Reinforcement model is based on four basic 
concepts which enable to predict, behaviour. Concepts are briefly 
described as follows : A 
1. Behavioural potential. (B:P.) It refers to the potential fora 
behaviour to occur in a specific situation as a function of its relation- 
ship to a specific set of reinforcements. For example, Ram wants to 
kiow his behaviour potential for studying. He would ask in which 
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class (specific situation) and then ask how important is it to get an 
“A” grade (specific reinforcement). Since human behaviour is a 
complex phenomenon so to increase the predictability, he introduced 
other concepts. 

2. spectancy (E). Another important concept introduced by 
Rotter is expectancy which means the probability held by the indivi- 
dual that a particular reinforcement (“A” grade) will follow; a 
specific behaviour (studying) in a specific situation (Psychology class). 
This expectancy is to be independent of the value of the reinforcement. 
That is there may be no relationship between how valuable a rein- 
forcement is and how confident we are in obtaining of it. 

3. Reinforcement Value (RV). This refers to one’s personal pre- 
ference for one reinforcement over the other reinforcements if the 
possibility of occurrence for each reinforcement is equal. 

4. Psychological situation (S). It refers to any part of the situation 
to which the individual is responding in terms of his subjective 
reaction to that sitution. The essential component of this concept 
is the meaning that the individual gives to the situation. According 
to Rotter, behaviour of the organism occurs in a situation and is 
influenced by his perception of that situation. 


Predictive Formulae 
The four basic concepts described above are related in the following 
manner : 
BPx, SI, ra=f (Ex, va, SIX RVa, SI) 
The formula may be explained as follows : 
BP = Behaviour potential 
x = Behaviour 
SI = Situation 
ra = Reinforcement 
is a f=function of the expectancy (E) of the occurrence of reinforce- 
ment a (ra) following behaviour x is situation, 1(S/) and the value 
of the reinforcement a (ra)'in situation (SI). According to Rotter, 
this formula will allow one to predict whether or not a specific 
behaviour is likely to occur in a particular situation. 
To predict less specific behaviour, the following formula has been 


used: 
NP=f{(FM and NV) 


The explanation of the formula is as follows: 

The potential for the occurrence of a set of behaviours that lead to 
the satisfaction of some need (.\ced potential, NP) is a function (f) 
of the average levels of expectancies that these behaviours may lead 
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of these reinforcements (Freedom of movement, FM) and the value 
of these reinforcements (NY). 

Rotter proposes six general sets.of behaviours which he refers to 
as needs: (1) recognition—status (need to excel), (2) dominance (need 
to control), (3) Independence (need to make one’s own decisions), 
(4) protection—dependency (need to provide protection and security), 
(5) love and affection (need for acceptance): and (6) physical comfort 
(need for avoidance of pain and desire for bodily pleasure). 


Minimal Goal Level and Generalized Expectancies 

There are two’ other concepts which are important to understand 
Rotter’s Expectancy-Reinforcement theory. They are: minimal goal 
level and generalized expectancies. According to him minimal goal 
level is the lowest goal in a continuum of potential, reinforcements 
for some life situation which will be perceived by the person as satis- 
factory to him. This minimum goal level is the point at which 
positive reinforcements change to a negative level. Minimum goal 
level differs from individual to individual as for example for some 
students ‘A’ may be a minimal goal while for others ‘C’ may be 
minimal goal. Generalized expectancies are one of the most impor- 
tant concepts in Rotters’ theory, It refers to the tendency for people 
to categorize other people, behaviour, stimuli, and so on and then 
develop expectations about these categories rather than about each 
person, behaviour or stimulus. For instance, if you create a category 
of “all slender people”. You may develop a generalized expectancy 
that they all are “agile”. In this case, you haye generalized your 
expectancy from one slender person to all slender people. 

There are two types of generalized expectancies in his theory: 
Internal versus External (I-E) control for reinforcements and inter- 
personal trust. I-E refers to differences in the belief that what 
happens to you is the result of your own behaviour attitudes (internal 
control) versus the result of luck, fate, chance or powerful others 
(external control). Obviously, if you expect that your destiny is 
controlled by luck and chance, you are going to behave very 
differently than a person who believes that his destiny is controlled 
by his behaviour. I-E is also reffered to as locus of control. 

Interpersonal trust refers to differences in the degree which people 
believe in other people and expect others to be honest and forthright. 
Interpersonal trust influences our behaviour in social interaction. 


Conclusions and Implications ep i 
Though Learning Theory has had a long history beginning with 
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Pavlov at the turn of the present century but it gained international 
prominence in the third decade of the present century. It was limited 
to conditioning. Rotter was the first psychologist who attempted to 
bridge traditional learning theory in terms of reinforcement with 
subjective psychological concepts like expectancy and need value, in 
order to be able to predict and to understand complex psychological 
phenomena, He took learning theory out of the conditioning para- 
digm and made it viable for understanding behaviours like trust, 
level of aspiration, perceived control, psychotherapy and achieve- 
ment. 

His theory has generated a great amount of enthusiasm among the 
Psychologists. who have conducted a number of research studics to 
test the applicability of his concepts in life situations. —— 


ASSIGNMENTS 


1, What are the general characteristics of phenomenological thcorics? 
Describe Cart Rogers theory of personality, 

2. Critically examine learning theory of personality. 

3. Compare phedomenological and learning theory, 

4 What are the basie concepts of Rotter’s Expectancy-Reinforcement model ? 
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Determinants of Personality 


9 Bases has been a constant warfare between hereditarians and 
environmentalists as regards the contribution of these factors in 
the development of personality, There are some psychologists who 
over-emphasize the environmental influences to the exclusion of here- 
dity in the growth and development of personality and there is an- 
other group of psychologists who claim the superiority of heredity 
over environment in the development of personality. Asa matter of 
fact, no definite line of demarcation can be drawn between the con- 
tribution of heredity-~environment in the development. This is an 
old problem which has not yet been conclusively solved. 

There is no doubt that an individual is the by-product of heredity 
and environment. An individual is the by-product of constant inter- 
action of hereditary and environmental factors. These two factors 
contribute to the development of an individual. The way an indivi- 
dual is like or different from other individuals in his performance 
and personality is due to these factors, The teacher must have the 
knowledge of individual differences and their causes in order to teach 
efficiently and to deal effectively with the students in the class, To 
understand behaviour, the teacher must have the basic knowledge of 
genetics because the organism is born with certain biological inheri- 
tance. The influences of genetics on the individual, in many respects, 
can be considered preliminary to understand human behaviour, He 
must also have the knowledge of environmental factors which 
influence the development of the individual and group of students, 
It is very difficult to deal in detail all studies which throw light on the 
contribution of heredity and environment so we will mention few of 
them. 


DETERMINANTS OF PERSONALITY 
Man is the by-product of a complex system of variables which cons 


tantly interact with personality and shape it. There are some impor- 
tant determinants which influence personality more than other factors, 
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Payloy at the turn of the present century but it gained international 
prominence in the third decade of the present century. It was limited 
to conditioning. Rotter was the first psychologist who attempted to 
bridge traditional learning theory in terms of reinforcement with 
subjective psychological concepts like expectancy and need value, in 
order to be able to predict and to understand complex psychological 
phenomena. He took learning theory out of the conditioning para- 
digm and made it viable for understanding behaviours like trust, 
level of aspiration, perceived control, psychotherapy and achieve- 
ment. 

His theory has generated a great amount of enthusiasm among the 
psychologists- who have conducted a number of research studies to 
test the applicability of his concepts in life situations. 


ASSIGNMENTS 


1, What are the general characteristics of phenomenological thcorics? 
Describe Carl Rogers theory of personality. 

2. Critically examine learning theory of personality. 

3, Compare phenomenological and learning theory. 

4. What are the basic concepts of Rotter’s Expectancy-Reinforcement model ? 
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Determinants of Personality 


of BEBE has been a constant warfare between hereditarians and 
environmentalists as regards the contribution of these factors in 
the development of personality. There are some psychologists who 
over-emphasize the environmental influences to the exclusion of here- 
dity in the growth and development of personality and there is an- 
other group of psychologists who claim the superiority of heredity 
over environment in the development of personality. As a matter of 
fact, no definite line of demarcation can be drawn between the con- 
tribution of heredity—environment in the development. This is an 
old problem which has not yet been conclusively solved. 

There is no doubt that an individual is the by-product of heredity 
and environment. An individual is the by-product of constant inter- 
action of hereditary and environmental factors. These two factors 
contribute to the development of an individual. The way an indivi- 
dual is like or different from other individuals in his performance 
and personality is due to these factors. The teacher must have the 
knowledge of individual differences and their causes in order to teach 
efficiently and to deal effectively with the students in the class. To 
understand behaviour, the teacher must haye the basic knowledge of 
genetics because the organism is born with certain biological inheri- 
tance. The influences of genetics on the individual, in many respects, 
can be considered preliminary:to understand human behaviour. He 
must also have the knowledge of environmental factors which 
influence the development of the individual and group of students. 
It is very difficult to deal in detail all studies which throw light on the 
contribution of heredity and environment so we will mention few of 


them. 
DETERMINANTS OF PERSONALITY 
Man is the by-product of a complex system of variables which cons- 


tantly interact with personality and shape it. There are some impor- 
tant determinants which influence personality more than other factors. 
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Genetic factors are basic that determine the personality development 
of an individual. Physiological determinants such as ductless glands, 
nervous system, emotion and motivation, all play an important role 
in the development of an individual’s personality. Then there are a 
number of psychological factors which directly and indirectly influence 
growth and development. Social and cultural factors also help in 
moulding personality. We will discuss only genetic, social and cul- 
tural determinants of personality in the following pages. 


(1) GENETIC DETERMINANTS 


Let us first explain the meaning of the term heredity. Heredity is of 
two types : biological heredity, which the child inherits from his fore- 
fathers in the form of chromosomes and second is the social heredity, 
which means all that one generation gets from preceding generations 
in the form of social traditions, customs and skills ete. Each genera- 
tion transmits the acquired skills and knowledge to the succeeding 
generations. 


PRINCIPLES OF HEREDITY 


Like begets like. Even the lay man knows that it is a common-sense 
knowledge that a cat gives birth to kittens, lions have cubs and 
human beings have babies. Children, generally, resemble their Parents 
or relatives. But we also find that in many cases children do not 
resemble their parents, There are numerous instances where intelli- 
gent parents have dull children or handsome parents have ugly child- 
ten. This variation is universal in nature and is called the principle 
of variability of inheritance. There are two principles,one is of resem- 
blance and another is of variability. 


Genetic Material 

We know that tiny seed carries within itself all the elements from 
which there will emerge a full grown tree. In the same Way, germ 
cells carry all the characteristics of potential child. This is called 
biological heredity of the child. 


MECHANISM OF HEREDITY 


When the human sperm and egg unite, the fertilized egg is called 
zygote. Each parent provides twenty three pairs of chromosomes, for 
the process of fertilization, Chromosomes are also called coloured 
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body. Every cell in the body contains the same number of chromo- 
somes The number of chromosomes in a cell is constant for a given 
species but varies widely from one species to another. All human 
cells have forty six chromosomes, half of the chromosomes come 
from the mother and half from the father. Within the chromosomes, 
there are thousands of genes. These genes are the carriers of heredity 
characteristics from one generation to another.Genes are minute 
particles located in the chromosomes. 


The Genetic Code 4 

Very recently in 1962, the Noble prize-winners discovered. the 
structure of the material of heredity which throws new light onthe 
traditional views of the composition of chromosomes. Chromosomes 
are made up of long organic molecules whose substance, deoxyribo- 
nucleic acid (DNA) is found in the chromosomes as two long strands 
periodically connectred by chemical bonds. 

The most constant feature of genetic material is the order of four 
basic compounds connecting the two strands of DNA. Our heredity 
information is not in the long strands of DNA but. in their order cf 
appearance between the two strands of DNA. The sex of the indivi- 
dual is determined by genes. One pair of chromosomes is concerned 
with the sex of the child. Women have two special sex chromosomes 
called X chromosomes. Men have an X and a longer Y. Thus we see 
that male has both X and Y chromosomes while the female has only X 
chromosomes; If one of the X sperm unites with an egg, also carrying an 
X chromosomes, then the child will be a girl. If a Y sperm meets an egg, 
the offspring will be a male child. j 


Dominant and Recessive Traits 

Genes, the carriers of human traits are of two types; dominant and 
recessive. Genes occurring in paired positions along the chromosomes 
carry contributions toward the same characteristics but can give in- 
formation of development. One gene may cause development of blue 
eyes while matched gene in the other chromosome may act to pro, 
duce brown eyes. When both genes of the chromosomes act to foster, 
identical characteristics in the offspring, this is said to represent the 
homozygous condition If the information concerning a given charac- 
teristic differed in the paired gene position, the condition is called ai 
heterozygous. In many cases, one of the tendencies of the pairs _ of: 
genes found in the heterozygous condition will dominate. Thus, when. 
a child inherits a gene for blue eyes from one parent and a gene for) 
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brown eyes from the other, the child will have brown eyes. Therefore, 
we call the gene for brown eyes dominant. 


Genetic Influences 

Laws of Mendel. Gregor Mendel (1866) published the results of 
his continuous painstaking observation of crossbreeding of plants. 
He discovered the laws of inheritance in hybrid peas growing in the 
garden of an Austrian monastery. His principles of inheritance have 
been found applicable to plants and animals when the particular 
characteristic is determined by a single gene. 

The Mendellian law of inheritance may be summarized as, “Ifa 
man who is homozygous for blue eyes marries a woman homozy- 
gous for brown eyes; the children of this couple will have only brown 
eyes.” Now what happens if heterozygous man marries a heterozy- 
gous woman ? The distribution of children from this marriage will 
be such that one-fourth of them will be homozygous for brown eyes 
(BB) one-half of them will be heterozygous (Bb) and one-fourth will 
be homozygous for blue eyes (bb). Mendel’s most valuable contribu- 
tion is that all genetic informations come to the individual in units 
rather than in a graduated series. In other words, we receive from 
our ancestors genes controlling the development of specific unitary 
characteristics, not a mixture of various tendencies. 

Second conclusion which may be drawn from the study of Mendel 
is that characteristics of men and animals tend to vary continuously 
along a dimension as is the case with intelligence, we do not finda 
cluster of bright or dull people, but rather we find intelligence to be 
distributed in what appears to be a normal distribution among the 
population. The laws of inheritance developed by Mendel can be 
explained with the help of the diagram given on next page. 


Inheritance of Behaviour in Animals 

Some psychologists have conducted experiments which give evi- 
dence of inheritance of behaviour. These experiments have been 
conducted on selective breeding of animals. Those animals which 
show similar behavioural characteristics are mated together for many 
generations. It has been proved by research studies that fast running 
horses inbred with fast running showed the characteristic of fast 
running in subsequent generations. This study provides a foundation 
for a belief in the genetic inheritance of behavioural characteristics. 
Hall in 1949 conducted a study on rats to see the influence of genetic 
inheritance. He proved that wildness and tameness in rats is inheri- 
ted from generation to generation. 
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Bright and dull rats. By means of selective inbreeding, strains of 
rats have been isolated which had considerably greater maze learning 
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ability than animals randomly mated. By the seventh generation of 
the inbreeding procedure used by Tryon, there was little overlap be- 
tween the bright and the dull maze learners. Tryon proved that 
progeny of the bright animals and dull animals fall into an inter- 
mediate position in ability and concluded that the maze leaming 
skill was inherited. 


Tedeschi studied the food hoarding tendency in rats. On the 
basis of his‘research, he concluded that food hoarding is an innately 


determined characteristic which is inherited from generation 10 
generation in rats. ‘ 
THEORY OF NATURAL SELECTION 


Theory of biological evolution was propounded by Charles Darwin. 
The principle proposed to account for the survival of certain forms 
of animals and the death ofthe others. It is called the theory of 
natural selection, There is a constant struggle for survival in the 
world. We can think of natural selection.as a law of the animal 
world which describes the ‘Survival of the fittest.” Variations which 
make an animal better fit tend to be promulgated through later gene- 
rations by the ever-increasing numbers of progeny arising from the 
mutations. Variations making an animal less fit tend to be extingui- 
shed in subsequent generations. Nature selects animals which are 
best suited for survival through the principle of natural selection and 
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selects others for increased chances of reproduction through secondary 
and indirect characteristics explained by the principle of sexual 
selection. 

Lamarkian inheritance. The zoologist, Lamark, proposed a theory 
of transmutation of genetic material. He believed that changes in 
behaviour which came about through use or disuse and those de- 
manded by changes in the environment could be passed on to subse- 
quent generations through hereditary mechanism. 

Lamark believed in the inheritance of acquired traits to next 
generation. The inheritance is explained by the long neck of Giraffe 
which in the process of adjustment to the needs of the environment 
went on lengthening his neck. The doctrine of inheritance of acqui- 
red traits is still prominent in some circles but there is no scientific 
evidence to support it. 


STUDIES OF HUMAN INHERITANCE 


Till now we have been examining genetic inheritance in animals and 
plants. Now we will discuss the inheritance in human beings. Several 
studies have been conducted by psychologists to show the importance 
of heredity. The study of heredity originated from the history of 
family trees of some persons. Some studies are cited below: 

(1) Galton (1822-1911) was the first psychologist who conducted 
siudies on the nature and extent of genetic inheritance in man. He 
studied thë genius and eminent people of England. He found that 
eminent men were found in families which had already at least one 
eminent member. He also found the decreased instances of eminence 
as the degree of relationship to the eminent man decreased. He 
studied 997 eminent British men who had 332 distinguished people. 
On the other hand 997 average men had only one eminent man. This 
study gives proof that eminence is inherited from generation to gene- 
ration. 

Galton further supported his views of genetic inheritance in human 
beings by studying the prominent men of UK and the USA and 
found proportion of eminent men was no greater inthe USA than 
re despite the greater range of educational facilities in the 

(2) Mc Person studied, Hominy family. The mother was feeble 
minded and the father was physically handicapped and of low intelli- 
gence. There were seven children in this family, oui of whom five 
were feeble minded and all were delinquents. 

(3) Goddard, in 1914, studied Kalikak family. The head of the 
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family Martin Kalikak, a soldier in the American revolution, was the 
father of an illegitimate boy by feebleminded lady. 480 descendants 
have been traced from the family tree of this boy, out of whom 143 
feebleminded, 291 borderline normal and 46 were of normal intelli- 
gence. After the revolution Martin married a good girl and from 
this union 496 descendents have been traced. All of them but two are 
believed. to have been of normal or above normal in intelligence. All 
others were governors, lawyers, teachers and business men etc. These 
studies condticted on family tree of eminent and low intelligence 
people prove that eminence and intelligence are inherited from gene- 
ration to generation. 


Comments 

The history of family trees do not demarcate the contribution of 
hereditary factors because the testing material used was not perfect. 
The studies had been conducted unsystematically without using 
standardized or reliable measures of intelligence. Secondly the in- 
vestigators started with the intention to prove the importance of 
genetic factors so there may be possibility of their opinion being 
biased in favour of heredity. Studies of family trees cannot be relied 
upon to establish the superiority of heredity upon environment be- 
cause the similarity among members of a family could result from 
common environmental conditions, These studies do not make definite 
demarcation of the contribution of hereditary factors. 


Studies Conducted on Twins 

More scientific studies than family trees have been conducted on 
twins of two types, identical and fraternal. 

(1) Heredity constant and environment varied. This study was con- 
ducted by H.H. Newman and others in 1937. They made comparison 
of identical twins reared together and reared apart. The study gives 
us an estimate of differences influenced by environment. 


AVERAGE DIFFERENCE 


S. No. Aspect Reared together Reared apart 
eNO ian 1 i AAPEEE itin ee 
No.=50 No.=19 
1. Height 63 -70 
2. Weight 4.0 Ib. 9.0 Ib. 
3. 5.4 8.2 


a ee eS ST 
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(2) Adult identical twins. The study was conducted by Feigngold 
on adult identical twins who were taught in the same and different 
educational arrangement. The findings of this study prove that envi- 
ronment in the form of better education and training does improve 
the performance on a test of intelligence and vocabulary but it seems 
equally clear that large educational differences are required to pro- 
duce significant differences in intelligence and other performance. The 
results of the study are as follows: 


S. No. Cases ~o Diference 
1 26 Pairs of male 
(same education) 2.62 
2 8 pairs of male 
(different education) 1.88 
3. 33 pairs of female 2.10 
4. 8 pairs of female i amt 2.88 a 
(3) Comparison of identical and fraternal twins. Eysenck in 1956 
S. No. Task Average difference j 
Identical No.46 Fraternal No. 31 
1. Vocabulary 2 4.5 
-< 2 Kohs Block 1.6 6.5 
3. Memory 1.2 ae 
4. Digit symbol 44 9.5 
5. Controlled association 2.5 3.8 
6. Motor coordination 12.4 14.5 


reported a study of identical and fraternal twins in terms of the 
correlation of factor scores derived from measures of intelligence, 
introversion-extroversion and autonomic reactivity. The results are 
given as below : 


S: No. Measure Identical Fraternal 
iy Intelligence 82 38 
2 Extroversion 50 +33 
3. Autonomic measures 93 +72 
Is Intelligence Inherited ? 


It is a very tedious problem to solye whether intelligence is inheri- 
ted. We will explain this phenomenon of inheritance of intelligence 
by citing the famous study. “The Berkeley growth study.” If intelli- 
gence is inherited fiom parents than we can expect a correlation be- 
tween the intelligence of parents and children. The earlier in the child’s 
life this correlation was found, the more evidence it would give for 
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heredity because with the advancement of age, the child is more in- 
fluenced by enviromental factors. 


CORRELATION BETWEEN INTELLIGENCE TEST SCORES IN PRE- 
SCHOOL YEARS, IQ AT AGE 6 AND MID-PARENT EDUCATION 


S. No. Age No. of cases r No. of children r 
1 1-3 months 48 nS 61 —.14 
2 46 n 48 —.07 60 3729. 
3. 10-12, 48 -20 58 02 
4 18-24 ,, 48 -50 48 29 
5. 3 years 48 63 49 47 
6, 5 years 47 85 47 58 
1. 6 years — = 48 57 


Resemblance Among Brothers and Sisters 
This study shows the resemblance between siplings in height. 


S. No. Pairs of children No. of pairs Correlation 
1. Ordinary siblings (same sex) 52 60 
2. Fraternal (same sex) 52 64 
3. Identical twins 50 93 


Source: Newman, Freeman and Holzinger (1937). 


Conclusions from the Studies of Twins 

(1) Identical twins are more alike in intelligence than fraternal 
twins. Inheritance appears to play an important role in the determi- 
Nation of intelligence. Resemblance in intelligence of identical twins 
persists late in life. But we cannot draw conclusion that greater re- 
semblance of identical twins as compared with fraternal twins is only 
due to heredity. 

(2) Fraternal twins are more alike in intelligence than ordinary 
siblings. f 

(3) Study of identical twins reared apart throws light that, despite 
their being reared apart, the resemblance in intelligence of identical 
twins remained higher than fraternal twins raised together. The co- 
efficient of correlation for identical twins was. 77 and for fraternal 
twins was .63. It gives enough evidence that intelligence is inherited. 


STUDIES OF CHILDREN IN FOSTER HOMES 


Psychologists have conducted studies on foster children to isolate the 
contribution of heredity and environment in the development of an 
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individual. Foster children are those children who are raised in foster 
homes, the homes other than the homes of birth. In modern society 
many children are adopted by foster homes. The study of foster 
children raises two problems. One is: Does the IQ of children adop- 
ted within the few early months correlate with their true parents or 
with their foster parents? Does their IQ also correlate with their 
foster parents and their educational and occupational levels ? The 
second important question is : Does the favourable environment of 
foster homes raise the general level of intelligence ? 

Three important studies will be discussed to show the influence of 
heredity and environment on deveiopm 

(1) Burks in 1928 conducted a study at Stanford University in 
which a comparison was made between legally adopted children and 
their foster parents with similar relationship between true children 
and their parents. The study included 214 foster children adopted at 
the average age of three months and 105 control group children 
living with their parents. 

(2) Leahy conducted another important study at the University of 
Minnesota in 1935. The sample consisted of 194 foster children 
legally adopted before the age of 6 months and a group of 19 child- 
ren living with their parents. 

(3) Third study was conducted by Skodak and Skeels in 1949 at 
the University of Iowa. All the children were adopted before the age 
of 6 months. They were repeatedly tested and their ultimate intelli- 
gence: was compared with the low intelligence of their true mothers. 

Now let us see how these studies answer the problems raised in 
the preceding paragraph. 

Our first question may be answered by the studies conducted at 
the University of Stanford and Minnesota. The findings are given 


below: 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN PARENTS’ AND TRUE AND 
FOSTER CHILDREN IQ 


S. No. 5 Foster children True children 
1. Mother’s IQ aT a 
(a) Stanford 19 46 
(b) Minnesota 24 51 
2. Father’s IQ 
(a) Stanford .07 AS 
(b) Minnesota 19 51 
3. -Cultural index of home 
(a) Stanford 25 41 


(b) Minnesota .26 41 
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If you examine the preceding table, you find that parent-child re- 
semblances are greater with true children than with foster parents 
whether or not the child has been raised with his true parents. 


1Q’s OF FOSTER CHILDREN COMPARED WITH TRUE CHILDREN 
IN FAMILIES OF SIMILAR STATUS 


Foster child True child 
S. No. Measure N 12 N IQ 
1, Stanford 214 107 105 15 
2. Minnesota 194 il 194 110 


True children appear to be somewhat superior in intelligence to 
foster children but the Minnesota study does not report any diffe- 
rence. 


THE IOWA STUDY THROWS LIGHT ON THE CORRELATION OF 
TRUE PARENTS AND THAT OF FOSTER PARENTS IQ 


“S.No. No, Correlation 


A. True parents with whom child 
has not lived. 


1. True mother’s IQ and child’s IQ 63 44 
2. True mother’s education and child’s IQ 92 32 
3. True father’s education and child’s IQ 6 40 
B. Fosterjparents with whom child has 


lived for 10 years 


$}. Foster mother’s education and child’s 
IQ 100 .02 


5. Foster father’s education and child’s IQ 100 00 


The above table shows that there is significant correlation with 
true parents with whom the child has not lived but there isa comp- 
lete lack of correlation with foster-parent education. 


SOME IMPORTANT STUDIES 


(1) Kellogg and Kellogg, in order to study the influence of heredity 
and environment, conducted a systematic research on their own son 
and a chimpanzee. The age of their son Donald was 10 months and 
that of Chimpanzee Gua was 74 months. Both were reared in the 
same environment with same facilities. Their behaviour was systema- 
tically studied. It was found that in the beginning Gua surpassed 
Donald in motor skills of jumping, running and climbing etc. Gua 
also learned some social behaviour as walking, eating with spoon and 
drinking from a glass etc. He could learn 95 words only. Donald 
caught him in all areas of development except in physical strength. 
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This unusual study shows that- heredity sets a limit for maximum 
development which cannot be surpassed even by providing the best 
environment. 

(2) Wolf children of Midnapur. A missionary in Bihar found two 
children who were taken by wolves in early childhood. These child- 
ren were reared in the company of wolves. They learned to walk on 
four limbs, ate raw flesh and varbalized like wolves. Thev were brough 
back from the forest and kept in hospital. One of the child died and 
other could hardly learn elementary things. This study of wolf- 
children throws light on the importance of environment in the deve- 
lopment of personality. There are many studies in which normal 
children were devoid of social interaction resulting in maladjustment 
in the society. 


Conclusions of the Studies 

(1) All the studics we have surveyed prove that heredity-environ- 
ment both play an important role in the development of personality. 
An individual is the by-product of the constant interaction of heredi- 
tary and environmental influences. 

(2) Heredity does not completely determine any characteristic or 
trait but it provides basis or potential for the development of any 
personality tzait. Training and experiences in the environment contri- 
bute to the development 6f traits. 

(3) Heredity influences physique, motor-sensory equipment and 
level of intelligence. Recently it has also, been established that 
certain diseases and temperamental characteristics are also inherited 
irom forefathers. 

(4) Bad environment can suppress gocd inheritance but good en- 
vironment is not a substitute for bad heredity. Heredity sets the 
limit of the maximum development of a characteristic which cannot 
be crossed by providing best eavironment. The best environment can- 
not make an idiot, talented person. Good training and experiences 
definitely improve the performance of children. 

(5) All psychologists have reported that intelligence is influenced 
by the type of education, Occupation of parents and rural urban 
living etc. Culture and environment have positive effect on the de- 
velopment of Personality characteristics. 

(6) Substantial differences in intelligence can be created by pro- 
viding an appropriate environment in early childhood. 
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(2) SOCIAL DETERMINANTS 


Environmental influences begin since the time of the conception of 
the child in the womb of the mother. Mother’s mental, physical and 
emotional conditions influence the development of fetus in -the 
womb. The external environment starts from the time of the birth 
of the child. 

Man is a social animal. He is born in a social set up. All men are 
born alike with respect to their biological need. Differences are 
created by social enyironment in which needs are fulfilled. Physical 
and geographical conditions of the environment play an important 
role in shaping the personality of human beings. People living in 
deserts, hilly areas and plains have great differences in their body 
built, height, mode of living, colour and habits ete. Physical and 
geographical environments create distinctive personality characteristics 
in human beings. Social environment of home greatly influences the 
personality development. 

(1) Role of Home 

All psychologists agree that personality of an individual develops 
with constant interaction between biological inheritance and environ- 
mental forces. The home plays most important role in shaping the 
personality pattern of an individual in early infancy. The first en- 
vironment, the child moves in, is his home. Here the child comes in 
contact with his parents and other members of the family. His likes, 
dislikes, stereotypes about people, expectancies of security and con- 
ditioned emotional responses all are shaped in early childhood. 
There are several empirical evidences which support that childhood 
experiences are decisive determinants of personality in later life, 
The type of training and early childhood experiences play an impor- 
tant role in the development of personality. 

Infantile deprivation in human is unethical. Few experiments on 
human infants by depriving them of light, sound, food or comfort 
have been conducted. One such attempt was made by Margaret 
Ribble in 1944 who initiated a series of investigation on the effect of 
severe psychological deprivation in infancy. She reports on the basis 
of the resuit of a study of 600 children that lack of adequate cuddling 
and other close physical contact with some friendly adult can impose 
serious handicaps on the growing infant. 

Another important study was conducted by Brody in 1956 who 
studied the patterns of mothering. She studied 32 young mothers 
with their babies paying particular attention to methods of feeding, 
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cleaning, offering objects and speaking to the baby. She concluded 
that patterns of mothering are important to develop future personality 
of children. 

Family morale. It has been established by all studies on child de- 
velopment that one major dimension of family life is general moral 
pattern including good relation between parents and satisfaction with 
each other. A low morale home does not present a good model for 
the child for imitation. Stott in (1939, 41) administered to 1800 
Nebraska adolescents, a questionnaire covering parent-child relation- 
ship and personality inventory. The results are summarized as below: 


(i) Children coming from homes where good morale pattern 
dominated were better adjusted, more independent and more satis- 
‘factorily related to their parents than were the average adolescents 
of the group. 

(ii) Those coming from homes showing family discord pattern 
were, generally, poorly adjusted in their social environment. Need- 
less to mention that good family morale is productive of desirable 
personality traits and occurrence of conduct problems are associated 
with poor family morale. 

(iii) Economic factor. Economic factor influence the development 
of personality. Poverty of parents and lack of money to fulfil the 
legitimate needs of children leads directly to certain kind of frustra- 
tions. 


Role of School 

School plays an important role in moulding the personality of 
children because’a significant part of a child’s life is spent in school 
between the ages of 6 and 20 years. Here he continues the process 
of liking and disliking, conforming and rebelling, acquiring a con- 
ception of the world and himself. 

Obviously, much of the child’s personality is already shaped in 
home before he comes to school. Here the teacher substitutes the 
parents. His behaviour plays significant role for the child’s develop- 
ment. The school poses new problems to be solved, new taboos to be 
accepted into the superego and new mbdels for imitation and 
identification, all of which contribute their share in moulding per- 
sonality. 

The importance of the Principal or administration in maintaining 
discipline and determining emotional tone of school has been illus- 
trated by Lyman in 1949. He ws impressed by the contrast between 
two schools in the same neighbourhood, one school extended perfect 
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cooperation and in the other there had been disorder. 

He tried out an inventory of attitudes toward the school and found 
that in the disorderly school attitudes of children were exceedingly 
unfavourable. They were hostile toward the Principal. We see that 
some administrators will be relatively more authoritarian, others 


more democratic and will develop personality traits likewise. 


(3) The Role of the Teacher 

The teacher is an important constituent in the instructional process 
who can play very important role in shaping the personality of stu- 
dents. The way he teaches and handles the students has an effect on 
the future personality of children. 

Ryan and Wundt, 1955 conducted a study in the independent 
dimensions of teachers’ behaviour which are as follows: 

(a) Fair and democratic methods. 

(b) Business like, organized, responsib 

(e) Encourages students’ participation, challenging and interest- 
ing. 

(d) Enthusiastic. 

(e) Open-minded. 

Teacher's role and social climate in the class. The way the teacher 
carries out his role in the class will affect the emotional climate in the 
classroom. An authoritarian teacher will establish an autocratic 
climate and democratic teacher will create a different kind of climate. 
These differences in the attitudes of teachers will imply differences in 
the number of frustrations imposed upon the students and in the 
kind of personality development encouraged. 3 

The classical experiment by Lewin, Lippit and White in 1939 
threw light on the type of social climate created by authoritarian, 
democratic and Laissez faire leaders and their corresponding influ- 
ences on subjects’ personality development. 

The results of the experiment are as follows: 

(1) Autocratic atmosphere tended to create aggression and hostility. 

(2) The democratic set up led to constructive thoughtful and co- 
operative behaviour. Generally the quality cr work done was better 
in the democratic group. The boys liked democratic procedure. No 
body liked the laissez faire situation. i 

The typical classroom resembles the autocratic atmosphere. H.H. 
Anderson in 1945 conducted studies on dominative and integrative 
behaviour. The concept of dominative behaviour is closely related to 
Lewin’s autocratic atmosphere and integration to democracy. The 
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autocratic climate was full of threat: orders and criticism and 
democratic atmosphere (integrative) was flexible and child-centred. 
The integrative teaching developed positive personality traits of self- 
reliance, independent thought and cooperative attitudes. 

Thus we can conclude that democratic approach is better than 
autocratic approach in developing good personality traits. It permits 
maximum personality development for each child, prepares him for 
group living, and for making his own decisions and gives superior 
training in emotional self-control. 

The failure and the experience of failure in school is bound to 
have painful effect on children and leaves a permanent impression on 
the personalities of children. Studies show that children who repeatedly 
fail in examinations are rated as cruel, unfriendly, unhappy, quarrelsome, 
impolite, boastful and selfish, 

The examination and type of Present curriculum does not cater 
to the needs of many children and consequently they are frustrated 
resulting in the development of undesirable Personality traits, 

Altitude toward teaching. The attitude of the teacher toward teach- 
ing is an important variable. Teachers have different opinions as 
some believe that children should be seen, not heard but others want 
to encourage children to feel that the teacher is a friend. The primary 
attribute of a good teacher is the ability to create a warm, friendly 
atmosphere in the classroom. Teaching should be geared to the needs 
of the child. The teacher must have a positive attitude toward 
teaching He must have sympathetic attitudes toward deviant child- 
ren. The teacher must try to locate the causes of antisocial behaviour 
and help the children to improve their personality. 

In the last we may conclude that the school has an important role 
to shape the personalities of children by creating better emotional 
atmosphere, better teaching methods, use of catharsis and by provid- 
\ing guidance and counselling. 

In addition to home and school, there are many other social 
factors which influence the development of person ality. Some of them 
are as follows: 

(a) Language. Human beings have a distinctive characteristic of 
communication through language. Language is an important vehicle 
by which Society is structured and culture of the race is transmitted 
from generation to generation. Child learns the language of his 
society. His Personality is shaped by the process of interaction through 
language with other members * his environment. 

(b) Social role. The term rele has been borrowed from the theatre 
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in which an actor plays the roles of different characters, Some philo- 
sophers believe that world is a stage and humar beings are 
actors who play their role in this drama of the Almighty. When 
a child is born, he is helpless and dependent of others for the 
gratification of his biological needs. As he advances in age, he be- 
comes aware of his environment and understands the principle of 
reality. He comes in contact with other children and people in the 
process of socialization. The child has to play several roles such 
as son, brother, student, officer, husband and father etc. through 
out his life at different stages of his development. Social roles may be 
described as the process by which cooperative behaviour and commu- 
nication among the members of a society are facilitated. The social 
roles are the collection of behaviour and relevant attitudes towards 
others which an individual learns by observing and imitating what he 
sees in his model. According to Margaret Mead, personality of an 
individual grows out of the social fabric in which the individual 
lives. 

(c) Self-concept. Self-concept becomes the means by which we 
create our image and identity. The self-concept in the child is initiat- 
ed by physical awareness. The second important means in the deve- 
lopment of self-concept is our social status, the way we dress and our 
language etc. Self-concept influences our personality development in 
two ways. One is that if other people hold high positive attitude to- 
wards us, this enhances our self-image and self acceptance. The other is 
that if other hold negative attitude towards us, it creates feelings of 
worthlessness and consequently may lead to self-defence or withdrawal 

_from social situation. 

(d) Identification. Identification is an important mechanism by 
which we try to imitate the physical, social and mental characteristics 
of our model. The child in infancy tries to identify the behaviour of 
the parent of like sex. The child imitates his parental model. Identi- 
fication is very important relationship with others, When a boy 
identifies with his father he wants to be like him. 

(e) Interpersonal relation. Interpersonal relation among the mem- 
bers of a society are important means which help in the development 
of certain social personality characteristics. Interpersonal relation 
may operate in three ways: one is attraction towards others. Mem- 
bers meet each other freely and discuss their problems, It refers to the 
concept of friendship, love and sympathy. The second is hostility which 
means moving against others. Hostility projects the anxiety outward and 
in this way discharges it. The last is isolation which means going 
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away or loneliness. It refers to reduced contact with external reality. 
It is a negative orientation. 


(3) CULTURAL DETERMINANTS 


Every society is characterized by its cultural heritage which is trans- 
mitted from generation to generation in the form of social heredity. 
Indian society is very rich as regards its cultural inheritage that has a 
deep influence on children Personality of an individual is gradually 
shaped by the culture, he is born in. E.B. Tyler, famous anthropo- 
logist, defined culture as, “Thi is that complex whole which includes 
knowledge, beliefs, morals, ‘law, custom and many other capabilities 
and habits acquired by man as a member of society.” 

Culture refers to total life activities of a society. What the people 
think or do and feel constitute culture of a society. It is the physical 
_ way of life, social institutions and psychology of the people fused to- 

gether. Biological inheritance is the same in human beings all over 
the world but it is the difference in their cultural conditions which 
develops distinctive personality characteristics in the individuals of. 
different cultural groups. We can easily identify people reared in 
different cultures by the personality patterns they possess. English, 
American, African and Indian can be identified by their cultural 
backgrounds. India is a big country. having many sub-cultures within 
a broad culture. The personality of the individuals within these sub- 
cultures is moulded by the customs, teliefs, rituals and religiousfaiths 
and early childhood training of children. Culture is a great educator 
of human beings, sometimes directly and sometimes indirectly by the 
methods of training and passing on great social heritage, it leaves 
permanent impression on the personality of the child. 

The importaace of cultural forces in the development of personality 
is very great. The influence can be understood by an example. Sup- 
pose there are three identical twins who are adopted in three sub- 
cultures—homes of muslim, christian and orthodox Hindu. They are 
reared and trained in three different cultural backgrounds. It is obvi- 
ous that the impact of culture will produce three distinctive types of 
personalities. Our attitudes, needs and aspirations are regulated by our 
culture. C. Kluckhohn emphasizing the importance of culture in the 
life of the individual said, “Culture regulates our livés at every turn. 
From the moment we are born until we die there, whether we are 
conscious of it or not, constant pressure upon us to follow certain 
types of behaviour that other men have created for us.” 

In the course of development, society stabilized certain patterns of 
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behaviour which are followed by the members of a society. It deve- 
lops certain common personality characteristics in the members. 
Common characteristics develop in the members of a cultural group 
on three principles. 

(a) Early experiences which the child gets in a culture. 

(b) Child rearing practices are culturally patterned so that children 
in a society are subjected to similar early experiences, 

(c) Similar experiences lead to similar personality configuration. 

Culture influences the personality development of an individual in 
the following ways: 

(i) Internalization fon of values, ideas, beliefs and customs 
through the process of learning. A child since his birth is reared in at 
definite cultural background where he is taught values, customs, and 
beliefs etc. which create distinctive personality characteristics in the 
child. 

(ii) Institutionalization: Buildings of various = religious prayers, 
books and cultural programmes. Many religions, faiths and creeds 
are found in India that follow different religious faiths, beliefs,pravers 
and cultural programmes which create unique personality characteris- 
tics among the followers of different religions. 

Anthropologists have made the study of the impact of culture on 
personality development. Margaret Mead conducted a study on 
adolescents in Samoa, a primitive culture. She concluded in her study 
that cultural conditions play an important role in mouiding the perso- 
nality patterns of individuals. According to her findings, the develop- 
ment of the sense of security seemed to be one of the chief factors 
determining the formation of personality. 

ASSIGNMENTS 


1. What is the contribution of heredity and environment in the development 
of personality? 

2. What light do the studies of twins throw on the controversy of heredity 
and environ te 

3. What is the role of environment in shaping the personality of the child? 
Illustrate your answer with examples. 

4. What are the social determinants of personality? 
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Personality Assessment 


ISTORY of personality assessment is as old as man on the earth. 
In primitive age people informally attempted to test the perso- 
nality of their fellow-beings with the help of crude methods mostly 
involving the use of physical strength. There was no formalized 
technique of personality assessment in those days. With the develop- 
ment of civilization, new methods were evolved. There are numerous 
instances of personality assessment with the help of different puzzles, 
physical feats and other means in literature. In this chapter we will 
first describe pseudo-scientific methods which were discovered with 
the passage of time. Several of these methods still exist and are used 
‘by many people all over the world then we will discuss recent methods 
jof personality assessment. 
PSEUDO-SCIENTIFIC METHODS 


The oldest method to assess personality was Astrology. It was 
developed 2500 years ago in Mesopotamia, but the author holds the 
view that Astrology was developed in India by ancient saints. 
According to Astrology, it is believed that human fate and actions are 
controlled by stars. The personality of an individual and the cause of 
every event in his life are determined by the configuration of the 
stars at the time of his birth. The personality assessment of an individual 
is accomplished by noting the movements of planets at the time of 
birth and then by calculating the appropriate predictive information 
about his future life. 

In modern scientific age, the extensive knowledge of the physical 
‘world gathered by man through scientific revclution has done much 
to reduce serious interest in astrology. The reliability of its prediction 
is being questioned by a number of people but it still remains popu- 
lar with many in india and other countries. 

It is believed that there had been a full-fledged system of astrology 
in ancient India developed by old rishis but the system received death 
blow from foreign invaders who destroyed the ancient literature on 
astrology. 
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In western countries some observations -have been made which 
support for the proposition that the season of birth has some influence 
on later behaviour of the child. Orme (1965) studied season of birth 
and intelligence, he concluded on the basis of his data that persons 
born in summer have slightly higher intelligence than those born in 
winter. The most reasonable explanation of this seems to be that 
extreme heat of summer may adversely affect the developing fetus, 
resulting in a lower level of cerebral functioning later in life for those 
infants carried through the summer months and born in winter. 

In the opinion of the author, astrology is a full-fledged science 
which needs research to establish its claim. There are numerous ins- 
tances in which astrologers have predicted accurately about the events 
of future. A research centre should be established to conduct research 
on Astrology to prove or reject it as a science. 3 

Then there are other pseudo-scientific methods such as palmistry, 
physiognomy and phrenology which have been used to assess perso- 
nality of people by reading the lines of the palm, facial contours and 
structure of the skull of the individual, but the reliability coefficient 
of these methods has been very low. Now these methods have been 
discarded and more scientific techniques have been evolved by psycho- 
logists for personality assessment. 


(1) THE INTERVIEW 


Interview represents a mixed bag as an assessment technique, since 
there are many types of interview which are used for varied purposes. 
Maccoby (1954) defined interview as “The interview is a face to face 
verbal interchange, in which one person, the interviewer attempts to 
elicit information on expression of opinion or beliefs from another 
person or persons.” Generally most of the selections for different 
posts and admissions in various courses are made on the basis of 
interview. It is one of the most simple and widely used techniques of 
personality assessment. Our opinion regarding one’s personality is 
formed on the impression of the performance he makes in interview, 
In addition to academic record in the selection of candidates for jobs 
and admission, we assign weightage to the performance in interview. 
It is the cheapest means of evaluating one’s personality. 


Types of Interview i sien 
(a) Free interview. In such interview, there is no limit on the area 
and field of subject matter to be asked from the candidates, The 


interview may freely roam over a wide variety of topics.to get general 
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impression of the knowledge of the subject along with his way of 
expression and use of language. The interviewer has to ask leading 


this technique is used by clinician to obtain deep information from 


patients. 

(e) Standardized interview, In order to reduce the unreliability and 
bias of interviewers, standardized interview technique has been deve- 
loped in recent years, In this technique, the questions are predeter- 
mined and the same or similar questions are uniformally asked to all 
the subjects. A standard condition is set for all the interviewees. 
Surveys on the reliability of standardized interview technique show 
that this technique yields higher agreement between interviewers. The 
only difficulty is that this technique does not allow for a free inter- 
change of views between interviewer and the subject on the problems 
of the subject’s unique feelings. Interview is the most important 
technique to elicit personal information for several purposes such as 
job, admission, mental disturbances and research ete. but its worth 
depends on the experience and skill of the interviewers. The first 
requisite condition of interview is to establish perfect rapport with the 
subject so that he may express his feelings freely. The personality of 
the interviewer can influence the performance of the subject in the 
interview. 

Though recently Video-tape has been introduced to compile 
interview data to facilitate the systematic analysis of the total inter- 
view Including non-verbal communication, speech and relationship 
to the interviewer but still his personality characteristics influence his 
decision. Interview works better when used in conjunction with other 


i 


(2) SITUATIONAL TESTS OR BEHAVIOURAL TESTS 
Situational tests are very recent development in personality testing. 
In situational tests, the behaviour of the individual is evaluated in 
action. Sometimes confront him with sitgations of his life, The indi- 
vidual's behaviour is assessed by judges or rated by his peers. Situa- 
tional tests can use the following techniques: 
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(a) Sociometric methods. This method of assessing personality was 
developed by J.L. Moreno in 1946, He defined this method as a 
technique for revealing and evaluating the social structure of a group 
through the measurement of the frequency of 
among the individuals who constitute the group. This method permits 
the analysis of each person's position and status within a group in 
respect to a particular trait of personality, It also reveals the structure 
of a group. This is a simple method. It requires that each individual 
in a group chooses one or more other persons in that group for a 
specified purpose. It will be made clear by an illustration from the 
¢lass-room situation. The following questions may be asked to assess 
the structure of the class as a group: 

(4) With whom do you want to sit in the class? 

(it) Name two students, with whom you would like to go on picnic,” 

(iii) Name two persons, with whom you would like to live in the 
hostel. 

Sociometric tests can be devised for a number of purposes and 
social situations, 

(b) Psychodrama. Psychodrama is a very useful technique used in 
assessing personality. As the word psychodrama means, the individual 
has to play a role spontaneously in a specified situation. His beha- 
viour is observed by trained observers, The psychodrama is generally 
Played between two. or more persons depending upon the nature of 
their problems. It is assumed that individuals project their inner 
feclings and conflicts in the role they play. The central principle of 
Psychodrama is spontaneity of role of the individual. This technique 
is used to assess the personality of maladjusted person, The director 
or the therapist plays an important role in organizing situation in 
Which the participants may express the maximum of their bcs ee 
pent-up feclings. He selects the appropriate situation, assigns to 
Individual participants, observes and interprets the action of the 
individuals. 

The psychodrama is an important technique to release the emo- 
tional conflict and reeducate the individual for better adjustment in 
life. It is a learning procedure, 

The director in psychodrama may use a wide variety of themes 
depending upon the problems of individuals. 

Slightly deviating in purpose and emphasis is sociodrama, Socio- 
drama deals with the problems of the group, its structure and think- 
ing. Sociodrama portrays social problems with which the audience is 
Concerned, 
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(c) Situational tests in military. Generally in selection for military 
services, situational tests are used to assess the potential personality 
characteristics of officers in army, navy and airforce. 

Various types of tasks are given to a small group of candidates. 
The instructor observes the personality characteristics of individual 
participants as cooperation, leadership, initiative, far-sightedness. Let 
us illustrate the situational test with the help of an example. 

Task. Crossing « brook and taking an instrument on the other bank 
of the brook. 

The material. Few boards, a log, ropes, a pulley and a barrel with 
both ends knocked out. All the members of a small group are on 
equal footing, no one is designated as leader. It is the test of leader- 
ship, emotional stability and frustration tolerance, The behaviour of 

` each participant is minutely observed and assessed by the instructor. 
A number of other situations can be created to assess the personality 
characteristics of individuals. 


Evaluation of Situational Tests 

Sociometric methods can play an important role and provide valu- 
able information as regards the structure of the group and status of 
the individual member of the group but it does not provide informa- 
tion regarding the causes of the structure of status. 

Psychodrama and sociodrama are based on the theory of psycho- 
logical catharsis through activity, Psychodrama as a therapeutic 
technique provides an individual insight into his problems. The situa- 
tional tests used in military are psychologically sound. They are a 
miniature form of actual activities, They provide wholistic view of 
the personality of the recruits and give reliable predictions as regards 
the future suitability in military. 

The use of situational tests technique is difficult in practice because 
it requires staff of trained and experienced psychologists to observe 
and interpret behaviour along with elaborate facilities to create task 
situations. 


(3) RATING SCALES 


Rating scale as a method of personality assessment is old enough. 
This method is useful for learning what impression an individual has 
made on persons with whom he comes into contact in respect to 
some specified trait as honesty, punctuality and emotional stability 
ete. Teachers can use rating scales to categorise their students on a 
specified trait. Employers, parents and counsellors can use rating 
scales. Rating scales are developed to evaluate a single trait. To 
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eliminate vagueness and to make rating scales more reliable { is 
necessary that traits to be measured should be clearly defined in 
advance and the degree of trait should be mentioned in definite 
terms. Traits which can be observed in the manifestation of overt 
behaviour can be reliably scaled such as cooperation, leadership ete, 


Types of Rating Scales 
(i) Checklist. When we want to assess whether some traits are 
present in the behaviour of an individual or not, we can use checklist 
method. This consists a number of statements on various traits of 
personality, The statement which applies to a person is checked. 
Different scoring methods are used in checklist. The sample items of 
Vineland Social Maturity Scale are given below: 
1, Handles others well, gets cooperation. 
2. Cooperates willingly when others direct. 
(ii) Forced checklist. In forced checklist, each item consists of two 
or more statements. The rater is asked to check which of the two 
statements is most descriptive of the person being rated. 
(iii) Self-rating devices. Another important variety of rating scale 
is self-rating device. This device was developed by Harrison 
Gough in 1960 at the University of California, It consists 300 ad- 
jectives which are checked by the person himself, The person him- 
self rates his personality. The adjective list is presented to the 
subject and he is instructed as “Please put a check by each adjective 
that applies to you.” The adjectives checklist is administered to get 
information about the self-concept of the subject. It is not meant to 
measure 300 traits of personality, The findings which have been 
reported on the studies of adjective checklist contribute to a mean- 
ingful picture of the self-concepts of people who are not influenced 
by a group. 

The list of some adjectives from the original list of Harrison 
Gough is given below: å 

1. Adventurous 

2. Alert 

3. Clever 

4. Fair minded 

5. Original 

6. Quiet 

7. Shy 

8. Reliable 

9. Inventive 

10, Clear thinking 
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(iv) The Q. sorting technique. This technique was developed by 
Block in 1961 at the University of California, This is a variant on 
the forced choice procedure. It is used in variety of purposes. When 
we require a fairly wide range relative ranking, we may use this 
technique. This technique has been developed to eliminate the bias 
of raters. It makes rating more objective and reliable. The procedure 
of Q. sorting technique is simple one. It consists of 100 statements 
printed on separate cards. When it is used for self-description, the 
subject 1s instructed to sort out the cards into a specified number of 
groups from most preferred to least preferred. The cards are random- 
ly ordered and the subject makes a preliminary decision about each 
statement on the cards and puts the card in one pile, if it seems to 
describe him and in another if it seems wrong or misieading to him 
and inbetween these two piles if it does not apply at all. Then he re- 
examines the cards in the first pile and picks out the five cards that 
seem most appropriate to hit the nail on the head and bring out the 
main points about him. These cards are called nine’s. From the 
reminder of this pile he selects eight that best describe him called 
eight’s and then the next twelve called seven’s. Then he selects the 
five that are most widely off the mark called one’s and then an- 
other group of eight called two’s and the next twelve called threc’s 
and so forth. When he finishes the distribution of cards, he should 
have nine piles. The forced distribution is normal. The Q. sorting 
technique is not so much a test of personality that could have re- 
liability and validity as it is a language describing personality. 
This test is useful for assessors who use it to record first impression 
or a more considered set of judgements. It is used to develop scales 

of various types. 

(v) Graphic rating scale, This scale is most widely used: One trait 
of personality is selected for rating on five or seven points scale. 
The example is given below: 

(1) How are you and others affected by his appearance and manner? 

1 2 3 4 5 


| | 


Avoided by Tolerated Liked Wellliked Sought 
others 
(4) PERSONALITY INVENTORY 


The first objective tests of personality developed were adjustment 
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inventories in the early attempts to measure personality in the USA 
as part of the effort to save time in processing recruits for the first 
world war. R.S. Woodworth was the first psychologist who invented 
the first inventory which he called the personal data sheet. The 
inventory consists of 116 questions about common physical and 
mental systems to be answered with check marks by the appropriate 
answers (yes or no). The total number of yes was taken as a mea- 
sure of general maladjustment. The approach is perfectly straight- 
forward, obvious and direct 

“After the first world war, there was a surge of testing. The authors 
of many other adjustment inventories followed in Woodworth’s foot- 
steps usually revising and extending his items. The number of self- 
reporting tests of various traits mushroomed in the 1920 and 1930. 


Bernreuter developed a personality inventory which included a 
measure of adjustment, among other traits, which were scored on a 


logical or a theoretical basis. The author thought about a trait like 
intreversion, drawing on what the concepts’ originator wrote about it 
and made up a set of items describing various aspects of introverted 
behaviour. 

Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory (MMPI) 

MMPI is an indirect type of objective inventory published in 1943. 
The inventory relies less than early inventories on the face validity of 
the items and on the subject’s ability to report his own feelings and 
behaviour accurately. It uses, instead, the method of empirical 
keying. It comes in a group form with printed answer-sheets and 
in an individual form in which the 550 items are printed on separate 
cards, which the subject sorts into three slots in a box, marked True, 
False and Cannot say. 

A typical item is a statement that might have been taken from a 
psychiatric interview, indeed, many of them were; some are frank 
statements of rater extreme, psychotic symptoms as “My soul some- 
times leaves my body.” Some items represent milder psychological 
and physical symptoms as “I have a great deal of stomach trouble.” 
The items of MMPI cover the total personality. The original aim of 
the authors of the inventory was to create an aid to psychiatric diag- 
nosis. The inventory was developed to detect pathological cases. The 
examiner scores the answers on the empirical scale and then draws 
inference from the resulting profile. 

Hathaway and his collaborators made a determined effort to 
enhance the usefulness of thé MMPI by providing several correction 
keys to alert the user that a “S’s”” answers may not be taken at face 
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value. Anyone who does not want to commit himself on an item, 
does not understand it or feels that neither ‘T’ nor ‘F’ is the sight 
answer for him, can omit the item in the group form or sortit ‘cannot 
say’ in the individual form, because some subjects will overuse this 
scape hatch, the simplest control score is just a count of these, if as 
many as one-fifth of the items are answered this way the test is consi- 
dered invalid. 


The A-S Reaction Study. 

The A-S (Ascendance-Submission) reaction study by G. W- Allport 
and F.H. Allport (1928) was one of the first trait measures. It has 
only moderate retest reliability .74 and the evidence for its validity is 
even weaker. The criteria were ratings by self and others. It can 
hardly be regarded as a precise or trustworthy measuring stick for 
A-S, yet most of its content seems meaningfully relevant to that 
trait. The subject merely checks the answers he considers most self 
descriptive. 

The sixteen personality factors questionnaire (16 P.F.) was deve- 
loped by R.B. Cattell on the basis of factor analytic studies of 
personality. The questionnaire gives complete information in shortest 
time about the personality traits of the individual. It is a comprehen- 
sive questionnaire that coyers all the main dimensions along which 
individual can differ. The 16 P.F. test has two forms containing 
187 items in each form. Each item represents a statement as given 
below: 

item response 
I like to watch teat! Pdrties. Yes, Occasionally, No. 


The subject is asked to respond all the items of the test and instruc- 
ted to exptess his choice most honestly. The 16 P.F. test is called by 
some, psychologists as standardized and systematic impersonal inter- 
view. The test gives reliable information on 16 personality factors. It 
was developed on the basis of wide research for the most significant 
characteristics of personality. 


The Eysenck Personality Inventory (EPI) 

The inventory was recently developed by H.J. Eysenck and Sybil 
B.G. Eysenck for assessing neurotic tendencies. The inventory has 
been developed on the assumption that there are only two dimensions 
of personality, the stable-unstable and introverted-extroverted. The 
inventory is brief consisting of 57 questions, reasonably reliable and 
statistically independent measures of extroversion and of neuroticism. 
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The test itself is a recent, only slightly modified version ‘of the 
Maudsley personality inventory which has had high reliability rang- 


ing from .70 to .90 and internal consistency coefficients ranging 
between .75 to .90. The test incorporates a brief “L” scale adapted 


from the MMPI which is intended to detect invalid records. 


Evaluation of Personality Inventory 

The reliability of personality inventories ranges from very low to 
satisfactory coefficient .8, depending on the traits being measured. 
Following table shows the reliability of two personality inventories. 


S No. Inventory Reliability Method 
í. MMPI -90 odd even 
.52 to .89 retest 
2. Security-insecurity 84 retest 
inventory 86 odd even 


The validity index of personality inventories is open to criticism 
because determination of validity is difficult. Validity coefficients vary 
from low to satisfactory. The MMPI when validated on individual 
gives coefficient .4 to .7. Personality testing is still in the process of 
development and traits of personality have not yet been defined 
precisely. The use of personality inventories encourages analysis of 
traits into their constituent elements and provides a better understand- 
ing of each trait. 

Personality inventories are particularly useful in group trends ie., 
in differentiating between groups of adjusted and maladjusted rather 
than among individuals. 

Development is a continuous process and personality traits and 
attitudes may also undergo change so it is said that inventories will 
be less reliable in terms of test-retest yet the use of personality inven- 
tories is justifiable. The use of inventories should be made by profes- 
sional and experts who are well-versed in constructing the inventories 
and who can make insightful analysis of human behaviour. Traits to 
be measured should be specifically defined and the relevant items 
should be included in the inventory. The criteria for validating perso- 
nality inventory should be made more reliable. The meanings of 
items should be made as nearly uniform as possible for all persons. 
The serious limitations of inventories are that the subjects may distort 
their answers for specific purposes. The information collected some- 
times fails to give any relevant diagnostic information regarding the 
problems of the individual. In the last, the problems with inventory 
is that despite the best efforts on the part of the constructor of 
inventory to have subjects attend only to the content of the item, the 
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psychological environment within which the test is administered can 
greatly affect the results. 


(5) PROJECTIVE TECHNIQUES 


Interview and other self-reporting techniques have some inherent 
limitations to assess the unconscious structure of personality. Psycho- 
logists to study the unconscious motivation of personality attempted 
to devise a new kind of instrument generally called projective tech- 
niques. Projection, according to Freud, means externalizing of con- 
flicts or other internal conditions that had given rise to conscious 
pain and anxiety. Projective tests of personality assessment are those 
which evoke responses from the unconscious and provide an oppor- 
tunity to delve into the depth of unconscious built of an individual’s 
personality. The meaning of projection here is to encourage the 
subject to use his imagination freely. 

Projective techniques have a long history in psychology. Binet 
(1895) was the first psychologist who had suggested the use of ink- 
blots as measures of visual perception in his tests. Dear Born of 
Harvard University reported the use of inkblots as early as 1897. 
Since then a number of projective tests have been developed and used 
successfully in assessing personality. Projective tests are standardized 
sample of behaviour which is not stimulus bound. The essence of 
projective technique can be briefly described as “it is to examine the 
personal production of a subject and to interpret it for the light it 
may throw on his personality.” Lindzey (1961) defines “A projective 
technique is an instrument that is considered especially sensitive to 
covert or unconscious aspect of behaviour, it permits or encdurages a 
wide variety of subject responses, it is highly multidimensional and it 
evokes usually rich response data with a minimum of subject aware- 
ness concerning the purpose of the test.” 

A very comprehensive definition of projective technique has been 
given by Frank (1939) as a kind of “X-ray” into those aspects of 
personality which subjects either can not or will not openly reveal. 
Presumably thé test format allows the subject to expose core ways of 
organizing experience and structuring life inadvertently as meanings 
are imposed on and reactions made to a stimulus having relatively 
less structure and cultural patterning.” 


Characteristics of Projective Techniques 
Projective technique of assc+sing personality was developed as a 
protest by psycho-analyists and Gestalt oriented psychologists against 
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the behaviouristic and statistical emphasis in testing of personaiity in 
1920's. The basic assumption of all projective tests is that the subject 
structures or reacts to the materials of the test by expressing his 
unconscious strivings and mechanisms. It gives a global picture of 
the personality of the subject. It is more up-to-date or fully evolved 
psychological approach, which attempts to explore central and more 
enduring make-up of personality. The following are the main common 
characteristics of projective techniques in general: 

(1) Ambiguous material. Projective tests often use ambiguous 
material to which the subject must respond freely, often, in descriptive 
form, Ambiguous material means that every subject can interpret the 
test stimuli in his own way. It is assumed that because the stimuli are 
ambiguous, subjects will project their own needs, feelings and con- 
flicts into the test situation. 

(2) Evoke responses from unconscious. Projective tests are based on 
the implicit assumption that the test stimuli evoke responses from 
unconscious of the subject. The subject projects his inner feelings in 
the test situations. 

(3) Multidimensionality of responses. The dimensions in which the 
subject can respond are various as physical, intellectual, social and 
emotional. There is more freedom to respond against the unstruc- 
tured stimuli of the tests. It is possible for the subject to make a 
great variety of responses to the test task. 

(4) Freedom to respond. The projective tests provide full freedom 
to the subject to respond to the test stimuli. He is not restricted as 
regards the nature of responses. Perhaps the essence of projective tests 
is that the end product consists something produced by the subject. 

(5) Holistic approach. It means that projective tests attempt to 
study the totality of behaviour. They do not explore the molecular 
behaviour of the individual. They emphasize the molar approach to 
understand personality. 

(6) Answers are not right or wrong. In projective tests, the responses 
of the subject are not scored or evaluated as right or wrong. They are 
evaluated qualitatively. Tp] 

(7) Purpose of the test is disguised. The purpose of projective test 
is not disclosed to the subject otherwise he becomes test conscious 


and may hide his real feelings. i | 
L. Frank, 1948 classified all projective tests into the following 


categories: Blu) 
(1) Constitutive tests. Under this method comes all those projective 


tests which require imposition of structure upon relatively unstruc- 
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tured material as Rorschach Ink Blot Test 

(2) Constructive tests. This type of tests require arrangement of 
material into pattern as in mosaic’s test. 

(3) Interpretive tests. In these tests the testee has to interpret the 
test situations presented to him as in TAT and CAT. 

(4) Cathartic tests. Cathartic tests are those tests which help to 
release pent-up emotional feelings as doll play. 

(5)Refractive tests. Those tests in which conventional modes of 
communications are altered as handwriting or speech and draw-a-man test 
etc. These tests are intended to apply particularly detailed analysis of 
peculiarities of style in habitual activities. 


Important Projective Tests 
1. Rorschach Ink Blot Test. 
2. Thematic Apperception Test (TAT). 
3. Children’s Apperception Test (CAT). 
4. BG Test. 
5. Szondi Test. 
6. Mosaic Test. 
7. Blacky Pictures Test. 
8. Cloud Picture Test. 
9. The Word Association Test (free and controlled). 
10, Sentence Completion Test. 
11. Psychodrama. 
12. Sociodrama. 
13. Draw—a-Man Test. 
14. Toy and Doll-Playing Test (World Game). 
15. Clay Modelling. 
16. Graphology. 
It is not possible to describe all the projective tests here. We will 
select only two most important projective tests for detailed discussion: 
Rorschach ink blot test and TAT. 


Rorschach Ink Blot Test 

Rorschach ink blot projective test is one of the most popular and 
widely used test. This test was developed by a Swiss psychiatrist 
named Herman Rorschach in 192!. He conducted research on 
hundreds of ink blots and finally selected ten ink blots for the test. 
The test material consists of ten bilaterally symmetrical ink blots on 
ten scparate cards of 11x9 inches. Five of the ink blots are black 
and grey and some are red, black and grey and others are multi- 
coloured. 
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Administration. Before administration of the test cards, perfect 
rapport with the subject is established. The purpose of the test is 
not disclosed to the subject. The subject is asked to sit comfortably 
jn a chair free from external distraction. The cards are presented 
one by one along with a blank on which the subject locates his res- 
ponses. Then the subject is given instruction. He is asked to look 
at ink blot and to say everything that the ink blot looks like or 
resembles. After the completion of the responses on the cards, the 
examiner generally conducts an inquiry into the details of the sub- 
ject’s responses on individual cards. The behaviour of the subject 
during the test is observed and recorded. 

Interpretation of the responses, To score and interpret -Rorschach 
test records is exceedingly complicated task which cannot be accom- 
plished without special training. The experimenter first analyses a 
Rorschach test record by scoring each response in terms of four 
features as given below: 


(1) Location. The responses of the subject may be: 
(i) W=whole blot. 
(ii) D=major detail. 
(iii) d=Small usual detail. 
(iv) Dd= Unusual detail. 
(vy) S=White space. 
(2) Determinant. Form (F), colour (C) or combination of the 
two (FC, CF), texture and shading, movement in progress of the 
cards, 
(3) Content. Animal (A), human being (H) and inanimate objects 
seen by the subject in the cards. 
(4) Griginality. Original responses (O) and popular responses (P). 
None of the above four categories should be interpreted singly, 
however, each must be considered in relation to the others. Custo- 
marily the interpretations of a Rorschach record are expressed not 
in concise or statistical manner but in rich descriptive prose. Ror- 
schach test can be used individually and collectively to a group of 
subjects, A figure resembling Rorschach test is given below to 
acquaint the readers with the test. } 
Reliability cf the test. There are two contradictory views as regard: 
the reliability of the test—one held by clinicians and the other held 
by psychometricians. Clinicians who are skilled in test administration 
and interpretation claim that itis a highly useful and revealing test 
of personality of mental patients. According to them, the index of 
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reubility is sufficiently high.’75. Psychometricians, ca the other hand, 


claim that the test is not highly reliable because different testers, cc ` 
fronted with the same set of responses, often arrive at different 
description of personality. Thus the interpretation is dependent on 
the persoral opinions of the testers. McArthur (1972) reports that 
when Rorschach examiners are well-trained, they consistently attain 
95 per cent scoring agreement. 

Validity of the test’ According to clinical psychologists, the validity 
of the test ranges from .5 to 8, ie., very high but according to 
vsychometricians, the validity is very low. Rorschach test has fur- 
nished many bits of evidence corborating points inferred from the 
TAT, most of what it rather directly suggests is confirmed by the case 
history and other tests but it adds little that is new, at least, on the 
issues of major interest. The validity of Rorschach test has been 
attacked by Eysenck on the following points : 

(1) If Rorschach protocols are scored blind, even trained and ex- 
perienced testers produce very different personality descriptions. 

(2) The second objection of Eysenck regarding validity of Rors- 
chach test is that if the same scorer rescores the protocols his agrec- 
ment with his original interpretation can be far from perfect. 

(3) The attitude and the personality of the tester may influence the 
responses of the subject. 


(4) The fact that there is more than one scoring system does not 
inspire confidence in the test. 
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(5) There is considerable evidence that what)the subject thinks, 
Rorschach is measuring, affects the results. In real life situations we 
cannot control feeling and thinking of an individual and this quite 
extraneous factor does affect the test results. 

Clinicians tried to answer the objections raised by Eysenck that 
Rorschach is generally used on those individuals whom the tester 
knows very well. Rorschach gives insight into the problems of an 
individual and the way he interprets his world-but this is only usable 
in the light of a person’s other experiences. 

Recently, a Scandinavian psychologist, Holley has conducted re- 
search on Rorschach test and attempted to quantify the responses of 
the subjects. At present this work by Holley is in its early stage. In 
his research findings he confirms that the clinical intuitions of the 
Rorschach users were correct, 


Thematic Apperception Test (TAT) 

Thematic apperception test more commonly known as (TAT) was 
devised by Morgan and Murray in 1935 in the course of a research 
programme at the Harvard psychological clinic. The test material 
consists of 31 cards, 30 depicting various scenes and one blank card. 
The pictures are marked in such a way as to indicate four overlapping 
sets of 20 each, one for boys, one for girls, one foñ males over 14 
years of age and one for females over 14. The TAT pictures depict 
various situations in which the individual normally moves. It is called 
a test of imagination. 

The experimenter first establishes perfect rapport with the subject 
and does not disclose the purpose of the test. Subject is asked to sit 
comfortably in a chair free from external distraction of any kind. 
Then the subject is presented one card and the following instructions 
are given ! 

“This is a story telling test. I am going to show you some pictures, 
one at a time and your task will be to make up as dramatic a story 
as you can for each. Tell, what has led up to the event shown in the 
pictures, describe what is happening at the moment, what the charac- 
ters are feeling and thinking and then give the outcome. Speak your 
thoughts as they come to your mind. Do you understand ?” 

Generally the pictures are givenin two sessions. The number of 
Pictures depends on age, sex and type of the problem. TAT pictures 
are administered individually as well as collectively to group of 
subjects. The behaviour of the subject as regards his emotional ex- 
Pression, time and turning of test cards is recorded. After the 
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administration of the test cards, an inquiry is made from the subject 
to determine the sources of the stories. The total time for each card 
is recorded. 

Interpretation. There are many techniques to interpret the TAT 
stories. None of the techniques is perfectly correct. 

General practice to approach the stories is with a background of 
general knowledge about the person which helps orient the investi- 
gator to what is relevant and helps him to rule out various obviously 
inappropriate hypotheses that otherwise waste his time. 

Second as the skilled interpreter makes himself more and more 
thoroughly familiar with the stories. So he begins to notice diver- 
gences which are unusual, rare or repetitive or very intensely stated 
or accompanied by signs of strong emotions. 

Whatever the procedures, the investigator follows, he uses the 
account to generalizing from particulars. He translates the test 
responses as raw data into statements about aspects of personality. 
The two rational assumptions that guided Murray’s initial work with 
TAT were that the attributes of the hero or main character in the 
story represent tendencies in the respondent’s own personality and 
second the characteristics of heroes’ environment represent significant 
aspects of the respondent's own environment, * 

The stories of TAT are scored in the following manner: 

1. Hero of the story. 

2. Needs and conflicts of the hero. 

3. Unusual responses. 

4. Deletion and addition in the pictures. 

5. Emotional expression. 

Validity of TAT. How useful or valid is TAT as a personality assess- 
ment procedure? There are two different views: one held by clinical 
psychologists who are of the opinion that it has a high, jndex of 
validity and it is a very useful instrument to diagnose mental abnor- 
malities but psychometricians hold the view that validity of TAT is 
very low because there is lack of standardized procedures and final 
normative data, low reliabilities, over-enthusiastic and under critical 
acceptance of intuitive hunches about the supposed meanings of 
certain responses. 

One problem with TAT is the difficulty of determining whether an 
indicated need or personality characteristic will be present in the 
subject’s overt behaviour in real life situation as opposed to existing 
only on the fantasy or unconscious level. ’ 
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Murstein 1963 summarized the research pertaining the relationship 
between the judged aggressiveness of the heroes in TAT stories and 
overt aggressive behaviour of the subject. He concluded that generally 
relationship was positive. 

Reliability. A number of studies which have been conducted to find 
out the reliability of TAT, report high reliability. Tompkin, using 
Murray’s scoring system, found the test-retest reliability to be about 
80 when the interval was only two months; this dropped gradually, 
reaching about .45 with a one year interval. Split-half reliability is 
difficult to determine because the set of pictures can not be devided 
into equivalent halves. The interscorer reliability can exceed .90 when 
the scorers are well-trained and experienced. 


Evaluation of Projective Tests 

(1) Projective tests can yield very useful data in the hands of 
trained and experienced workers. 

(2) The quantitative scores derived from projective tests often have 
low reliabilities when assessed by psychometric method. It is blamed 
by some psychologists that the usual methods of assessing personality 
are not applicable to projective instruments, for example, split-half 
method is said to be inappropriate for the Rorschach test because it 
is impossible to divide the ten cards in such a way as to obtain com- 
parable halves. 

(3) Another problem with projective tests is of test construction. In 
general the stimulus materials used in projective tests have not been 
chosen with any thought toward ensuring that the various scoring 
categories would be adequately represented by the stimuli. It is often 
true as with TAT the scoring system was not developed until some 
years later the stimulus materials were selected. 

(4) Another problem involves standardization of instructions. 
Directions for the administration of the projective instruments are 
not standardized and thus the examiner can significantly influence 
the subject’s responses. Even more vexing is the problem that subjects 


are permitted to give a varying number of responses of varying length. 
1 comparison extremely 


Variability in response length makes statistical 


difficult. 
Croanbach commenting upon projective tests wrote that assessment 


encounters trouble because it involves hazardous inferences, in which 
assessors go considerably beyond known relationships between pre- 
dictor and criterion variables. There is little theoretical basis of 
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Sometimes, it is thought that tat qomtioss are invades of their 
privacy in vtuation where they have Litthe freedom to refan 
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expecting fantasy, as revealed by projective techniques, to be directly 
related to overt manifestations of personality such as academic 
success or work efficiency. Eysenck conducted a research on 
Rorschach and concluded that it has no validity for differential 
diagnosis, for understanding conflicts,or fantasies for psychotherapy, 
personality description, the prediction of behaviour or evaluating or 
predicting the outcome of psychotherapy. 


Weaknesses of Personality Testing 

There are four misconceptions regarding personality tests : 

(1) They purport to measure traits such as introversion-extrover- 
sion, tolerance, ambiguity and neurotic tendencies and the like, all of 
which are highly fuzzing concepts and there are no agreed upon 
definitions of these concepts. There is no clear and definite meaning 
of the word personality itself, How can you describe or classify a 
Person meaningfully with a test whose scores do not themselves have 
any clear or rigorous meaning. 

(2) It is characteristic of Ptesent personality tests that the behavi- 
our they sample, is superficial. They do not assess the depth of 
behaviour. The currently available personality tests have yet to 
demonstrate that they can provide such sample behaviour. We can 
not predict the behaviour of an individual in real life situations on 
the basis of the results of personality tests. 

(3) The third difficulty regarding personality tests is that we still 
know little about the stability of the traits of personality. We cannot 
say that an introvert at age 12, may turn an extrovert at the age of 
nineteen. 

(4) Finally, of course, practically all personality tests can be faked 
Self-report inventories can be easily faked. The whole purpose of 
such personality tests is lost if they are given in a context in which 
the subject cannot feel confident that he is acting in his own interest 
by telling the truth. 

Personality tests in recent years have also been criticised on moral 
grounds. Some critics raise the objection that they explore some 
thing private and personal. 

The inventories in recent years like MMPI have highly personal 
questions which try to get information indirectly which the subjects 
otherwise do not want to give and inventories have been used in 
contexts where the subjects’ answers may expose him to some danger, 
like that of not getting a job for which he is applying. 
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Sometimes, it is thought that test questions are invasion of their 
privacy in situation where they have little freedom to refuse. 


ASSIGNMENTS 


1. What are characteristics of projective tests ? Describe TAT or Rorschach. 

2. Critically examine the merits and demerits of personality inventory.. 

3. Can personality be measured? If yes, describe one test of personality 
assessment. 

4, What are the various techniques of assessing personality ? Describe one 
of them. 

5. Write notes on: 

Interview, situation test and Astrology. 
6. What are projective techniques? Explain any testof projection, you are 
familiar with. 
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Psychology of Adjustment 


WE will discuss in this chapter an important topic—adjustment 
process. You as teachers are more concerned with this topic 
because the primary purpose of education is to train children to solve 
life’s personal, social and economic problems. If you examine the 
various activities of an individual’s life, you will find that most of 
them involve adjustment of the individual to his vocational, social 
and economic problems. The process of adjustment starts right from 
the birth of the child and continues till his death. 

The concept of adjustment is as old as human race on earth. 
Systematic emergence of this concept starts from Darwin. In those 
days the concept was purely piological and he used the term adapta- 
tion. The adaptability to environmental hazards goes on increasing 
as we proceed on the phylogenetic scale from the lower extreme to the 
higher extreme of life. Insects and germs, in comparison to human 
beings, cannot withstand the hazards of changing conditions in the 
environment and as the season changes, they die. Hundreds of 
species of insects and germs perish as soon as the winter begins. 

Man, among the living beings, has the highest capacities to adapt 
to new situations. Man as a social animal not only adapts to physical 
demands but he also adjusts to social pressures in the society. 

Biologists used the term adaptation strictly for physical demands 
of the environment but psychologists use the term adjustment for 
varying conditions of social or inter-personal relations in the society. 
Thus, we see that adjustment means reaction to the demands and 


pressures of social environment imposed upon the individual. The 


demand may be external or internal to whom the individual has to 
react. Observe the life ofa child, he is asked to do this and not to , 
do other things. He has to follow certain beliefs and set of values 
which the family follows. His personality develops in the continuous . 
process of interaction with his family environment. There are other 


demands which may be termed as internal as hunger, water, oxygen 


and sleep etc. If we do not fulfil these internal demands, we feel 
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uncomfortable. With the development o) the child, these physiological 
demands go on increasing and become more complex. 

These two types of demands sometimes come into conflict with 
each other and resultantly make the adjustment a complicated process 
for the individual. Conflicts among the various needs or demands of 
a person present special problems of adjustment. If you gratify one 
of the conflicting needs, the need which is not gratified will produce 
frustration and leads sometimes to abnormal behaviour. 

Psychologists have interpreted adjustment from two important 
point of views. One, adjustment as an achievement and another, 
adjustment as a process, The first point of view emphasizes the quality 
or efficiency of adjustment and the second lays emphasis on the pro- 
cess by which an individual adjusts in his external environment. 
Now, let us examine both of these approaches in detail. 


ADJUSTMENT AS ACHIEVEMENT 


Adjustment as an achievement means how efficiently an individual 
can perform his duties in different circumstances. Business, military, 
education and other social activities need efficient and well-adjusted 
men for the progress of the nation. 

If we interpret adjustment as achievement, then we will have to set 
the criteria to judge the quality of adjustment. 


Criteria for Good Adjustment 

Here you must be very clear in the your mind as regards the criteria 
of adequacy of adjustment. No universal criteria can be set for all 
times to come because criteria involve values judgement which differ 
from culture to culture and from generation to generation within the 
same culture. Four criteria have been evolved by psychologists to 
judge the adequacy of adjustment. They are as follows: 

(1) Physical health. The individual should be free from physical 
ailments like headache, ulcers, indigestion andjimpairment of appetite. 
These symptoms in individual have Sometimes psychological origin 
and may impair his physical efficiency. 

(2) Psychological comfort, One of the most important facts of 
adjustment is that individual has no Psychological diseases as obses- 
sion, compulsion, anxiety and depression etc. These psychological 
diseases if occur excessively cause to seek professional advice, 

(3)Work efficiency. The Person who makes full use of his 

occupational or social capacities, maybe termed as well adjusted in 
his social set up. 
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(4) Social acceptance. Everybody wants to be socially accepted by 
other persons. If a person obeys social norms, beliefs and set of 
values, we may call him well adjusted but if he satisfies his needs by 
antisocial means then he is called maladjusted. But you see that 
societies differ in deciding the universally acceptable criteria of good 
behaviour, for example, in our country smoking and drinking are 
supposed to be antisocial but there are societies where these activities 
are quite normal for social adjustment. 


ADJUSTMENT AS PROCESS 
Adjustment as a process is of major importance for psychologists, 
teachers and parents. To analyse the process we should study the 
development of an individual longitudinally from his birth onwards. 
The child, at the time of his birth, is absolutely dependent on others 
for the satisfaction of his needs, but gradually with the age he learns 
to control his needs. His adjustment largely depends on his interaction 
with the external environment in which he lives. When the child is 


born, the world, for him, is a big buzzing, blooming confusion. He 


cannot differentiate among the various objects of his environment 
late the details of his 


but as he matures he comes to learn to articu 
environment through the process of sensation, perception and con- 
ception. The child in his infancy can respond and think about only 
concrete objects of his environment. The process of abstraction 
comes afterwards. The young children lack the capacity of self con- 
netive impulses. Anything which appears to their 
senses bright they try to take hold of it. Their development is purely 
on instinctive level. The nature of adjustive pro 
number of factors, particularly, 
of the child. r 
When a conflict occurs between internal needs and external 
demands, in such conditions, there are three alternatives, one, the 
individual may inhibit or modify his internal need or demand and 
second, he can alter the environment, and can satisfy his demands 
and third alternative, is that he can use some mental mechanism to 
escape from the conflicting situation and may be able to maintain the 
balance of his personality. i 
Piaget (1952) has studied the adjustive process from different angles. 
He used the term accommodation and assimilation to represent the 
r environment as a means of adjustment. A 


alternation of oneself o s 
person who carries his values and standard of conduct without any 
change and maintains these in spite of major changes 10 the social 
climate, is called assimilator. The man who takes his standard from 
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social context and changes his beliefs in accordance with the altered 
values of the society, is called accomodator. 

Now the question arises which of the above referred processes of 
adjustment is more effective ? It is very difficult to answer this ques- 
tion in clear cut terms because relative merits of either of the adjustive 
process requires, making value judgement. The human being, in 
order to adjust successfully in his society, has to resort to both the 
devices. 

Very significant findings have been made regarding adjustment pro- 
cess by Freud, Adler and Jung. We will discuss the contribution of 
Freud and other psycho-analysis in the later part of this chapter. 


MENTAL HYGIENE 


It is universally agreed upon by all persons who are concerned with 
social welfare and progress of a country that the teacher plays a 
crucial role in building of a nation and truly he is called nation- 
builder. He is charged with an important responsibility of modifying 
and shaping the personality of children in accordance with national 
‘objectives of life. The responsibility of the teacher becomes more 
important in developing nations that are engaged in exploiting their 
physical and human resources for the all round development of the 
ation. Our country is a developing nation engaged in a huge task 
planning, construction and developing and utilizing all possible 
urces for the progress of the country. 

achers have to play their unique role in the process of nationa 
ment. The greatest contribution of the teachers will be to 
the energy of youths to undertake the task of reconstruc- 
alks of social life. The nation is faced with many social, 
igious and political problems, 

s become increasingly challenging and complex under 
anging conditions. One of the various challenges hurled 
n iecent past, is of maintaining the physical and mental 
children and youth of the nation. It is a new responsibility. 
The teacher of today has to emphasize the harmonious development 
of children so tha. they can contribute to the maximum for national 
development and social welfare of the country. Teachers can play an 
important role in maintaining the mental health of the nation with 
their knowledge of human behaviour, recent discoveries and theories 
regarding human problems and remedial measures. Classroom 
teacher can facilitate a morc adequate adjustment of pupils to the 
problems of life. 
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Meaning of Mental Hygiene 

Mental hygiene is a science which deals with the process of attain- 
ing mental health and prevent mental illness. It is mainly concerned 
with mental phenomena. The process of mental hygiene is a life long 
process beginning from the time of birth and continuing till the 
death of the individual. Mental hygiene and mental health may be 
differentiated as means and ends. Mental hygiene is a means to make 
people conscious of mental health. It provides with means and mea- 
sures to achieve mental health. 

The movement of mental hygiene started in the first decade of 20th 
century with the publication of “A Mind That Found Itself” by 
Clifford Beers in 1908. Beers was a graduate of Yale university. He 
became mentally disturbed due to unnecessary strain and stress on 
his mind. Being disgusted with his life, he wanted to commit suicide 
to end his life, but he was rescued and treated of his mental illness. 
After recovery he wrote his experiences and the type of treatment he 
received during his illness in a book form. His book revolutionized 
the concept of mental ill-health and created awareness in general 
public for mental hygiene as 4 movement. The first society for mental 
hygiene was established in 1908 and National Society for Mental 
Hygiene was formed in 1919 which grew into International Committee 
for mental hygiene. It publishes a journal, Mental Hygiene, to CO- 
ordinate and to disseminate the findings of researches being conduc- 


ted all over the world. 
| hospitals and guidance clinics are the out: 


In our country, menta! 
come of international movement for mental hygiene. 


Goals of Mental Hygiene 
Mental hygiene has four important goals which are as follows: 


(1) Realization of potentialities. The main objective of mental 
hygiene is to provide an opportunity to the individual to develop his 
potentialities to the maximum. The subject matter of mental hygiene 
includes entire behaviour problems. 

(2) Happiness. The second goal is to provide means and measures 
to develop positive attitudes towards life in the present context of 
developing socio-economic aspects of the country which are fraught 
with a number of problems disturbing the mental balance of the 
individual. It attempts to make individuals healthy and happy for 
efficient life. 

(3) Harmonious 
development of physical, 
individual so that he may 


existence. Mental hygiene aims at the harmonious 
mental and spiritual capacities of the 
adjust properly in his social environment. 
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social context and changes his beliefs in accordance with the altered 
values of the society, is called accomodator. 

Now the question arises which of the above referred processes of 
adjustment is more effective ? It is very difficult to answer this ques- 
tion in clear cut terms because relative merits of either of the adjustive 
process requires, making value judgement. The human being, in 
order to adjust successfully in his society, has to resort to both the 
devices. 

Very significant findings have been made regarding adjustment pro- 
cess by Freud, Adler and Jung. We will discuss the contribution of 
Freud and other psycho-analysis in the later part of this chapter. 


MENTAL HYGIENE 


It is universally agreed upon by all persons who are concerned with 
social welfare and progress of a country that the teacher plays a 
crucial role in building of a nation and truly he is called nation- 
builder. He is charged with an important responsibility of modifying 
and shaping the personality of children in accordance with national 
“objectives of life. The responsibility of the teacher becomes more 
important in developing nations that are engaged in exploiting their 
physical and human resources for the all round development of the 
nation. Our country is a developing nation engaged in a huge task 
of planning, construction and developing and utilizing all possible 
resources for the progress of the country. 

Teachers have to play their unique role in the process of nationa 
development. The greatest contribution of the teachers will be to 
channelize the energy of youths to undertake the task of reconstruc- 
tion in all walks of social life. The nation is faced with many social, 
economic, religious and political problems. 

Teaching has become increasingly challenging and complex under 
the present changing conditions. One of the various challenges hurled 
at teachers in iecent past, is of maintaining the physical and mental 
health of children and youth of the nation. It is a new responsibility. 
The teacher of today has to emphasize the harmonious development 
of children so tha. they can contribute to the maximum for national 
development and social welfare of the country. Teachers can play an 
important role in maintaining the mental health of the nation with 
their knowledge of human behaviour, recent discoveries and theories 
regarding human problems «nd remedial measures. Classroom 
teacher can facilitate a mors adequate adjustment of pupils to the 
problems of life. 
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Meaning of Mental Hygiene i 

Mental hygiene is a science which deals with the process of attain- 
ing mental health and prevent mental illness. It is mainly concerned 
with mental phenomena. The process of mental hygiene is a life long 
process beginning from the time of birth and continuing till the 
death of the individual. Mental hygiene and mental health may be 
differentiated as means and ends. Mental hygiene is a means to make 
people conscious of mental health. It provides with means and mea- 
sures to achieve mental health. 

The movement of mental hygiene started in the first decade of 20th 
centurv with the publication of “A Mind That Found Itself” by 
Clifford Beers in 1908. Beers was a graduate of Yale university. He 
became mentally disturbed due to unnecessary strain and stress on 
his mind. Being disgusted with his life, he wanted to commit suicide 
to end his life, but he was rescued and treated of his mental illness. 
After recovery he wrote his experiences and the type of treatment he 
received during his illness in a book form. His book revolutionized 
the concept of mental ill-health and created awareness in general 
public for mental hygiene as a movement. The first society for mental 
hygiene was established in 1908 and National Society for Mental 
Hygiene was formed in 1919 which grew into International Committee 
for mental hygiene. It publishes a journal, Mental Hygiene, to co- 
ordinate and to disseminate the findings of researches being conduc- 


ted all over the world. 
In our country, mental hi 
come of international movement for mental hygi 


Goals of Meatal Hygiene 

Mental hygiene has four important goals which are as follows: 

(1) Realization of potentialities. The main objective of mental 
hygiene is to provide an opportunity to the individual t0 develop his 
potentialities to the maximum. The subject matter of mental hygiene 
includes entire behaviour problems. 

(2) Happiness. The second goal is to provide means and measures 
to develop positive attitudes towards life in the present context of 
developing socio-economic aspects of the country which are fraught 
with a number of problems disturbing the mental balance of the 
individual. It attempts to make individuals healthy and happy for 


efficient life. : 
(3) Harmonious existence. Mental hygiene aims at the harmonious 

development of physical, mental and spiritual capacities of the 

individual so that he may adjust properly in his social environment, 


ospitals and guidance clinics are the out: 
jene. 
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(4) An effective existence. It means that the individual is able to 
use his abilities effectively. He may be able to adjust effectively in 
the society. 


Functions of Mental Hygiene 
(L) Training of mental health personnel who car understand 


people’s psychological problems and can help them to meet their 
needs. 
(2) Development of preventive and curative programmes in the 
home, school and community. 
(3) To preserve the mental health of those who are in sound men- 
tal health and to make the general population conscious about men- 


tal health. 


Concept of Mental Health 
In recent years, incidences of mental ill-health have tremendously 


increased and have posed a serious problem before the nation. Indus- 
trial development, social and economic changes have given rise to a 
number of new problems The problem of mental health has acquired 
importance in the programmes of national development. 

It is very difficult to define mental health in definite terms. Defini- 
tions of mental health differ but fundamental aspects seem to be in 
close agreement, in spite of variations in the wording. 

“Mental health is the ability to adjust satisfactorily to the various 
strains of the environment, we meet in life and mental hygiene as the 
mears we take to assure this adjustment” by Norma E Cutts and 
Nicholas Moseley. 


Mental Health and Education 

Mental health and education are closely related with each other. 
For any type of education, sound mental health is the first condition. 
If children are not in sound mental health, they cannot concentrate 
in learning and retain the knowledge received in the classroom. 
Learning is dependent on sound mental health. Healthy children 
have a desire to acquire more and more information and skills that 
will give them better control over their environment. Recent research 
studies have proved that learning is not the activity of single function 
but is bound up with total personality of the learner. Mental health 
is as essential to the learning process as intelligence. Mental health 
is an inseparable part of education. 


Criteria of Mentally Healthy Person 
(1) Adaptability and resilient mind. The individual who is adapta- 
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ble to the changing conditions of his environment, receptive and not 
rigid in his behaviour, can be said mentally healthy. 

(2) Socially adaptable. A mentally healthy person is socially 
awakened. He participates in social activities and his personality 
functions properly under strain and stress of emotional disturbances. 

(3) Emotionally satisfied. The emotions of mentally healthy persons 
are well trained and controlled. He is free from persistent emotional 
tensions in his life. 

(4) Desires are in harmony with socially approved goals. The men- 
tally healthy person does not indulge in antisocial activities. His goal 
of life is in accordance with social norms. He fulfils his objectives in 
harmony with other peoples. 

(5) Insight into his own conduct. The mentally healthy person has 
insight into his conduct. He self-evaluates his behaviour. He improves 
his behaviour on the basis of his self-examination. 

(6) Enthusiastic and reasonable. He has enthusiasm in life. He 
works with curiosity and is devoted to his profession. He is reasonable 
in his actions. He accepts criticism sportingly. 

(T) Good habits. The healthy person has good habits. He is balan- 
ced and is not easily annoyed. 

(8) Philosophy of life. The healthy person has his own philosophy 
of life. He develops definite attitudes towards values of life. 

In brief, we can say that mental health is a condition which permits 
the maximum development of physical, intellectual and emotional 
states of the individual so that he can contribute maximum to the 
welfare of the society and can also realize his ideas and aims in life. 

Now let me summarize the common characteristics of psychologi- 
cally healthy personality as proposed by Allport, Rogers, Fromm and 
Maslow etc. All agree that healthy person is in conscious control of 
his life. He is capable of directing his behaviour and being incharge 
of his own destiny. A healthy person knows who and what he is. Such 
person is aware of his strengths and weaknesses, virtues and vices and: 
in general is tolerant and does not pretend to be something he is not. 
psychologically healthy person does not live in the past. His orienta- 
tion is toward future goals but he is aware of and alive to his on- 
going existence. He does not long for quiet and stability but for 
challenge and excitement in life, for new goals and new experinces. 


Symptoms of Maladjustment ) 
There is a difference of degrees between maladjustment and adjust- 
ment. It is a difficult to differentiate adjusted and maladjusted children 
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only on the basis of observation in the classroom or in the school. 
There are certain symptoms which give some indication of maladjust- 
ment if excessively used by children. These symptoms can be divided 
into the following three categories. 

(a) Physical symptoms. Stuttering, stammering, scratching head, 
facial twitchins;, biting nails, rocking feet, restlessness, drumming with 
fingers and vomiting. 

(b) Behaviour deviations. Aggression, lying, bullying, poor school 
achievement, hyperactivity, negativism and sex disturbances. 

(c) Emotional symptoms. Excessive worry, fear, inferiority, hatred, 
extreme timidity, tempértantrum, persistent anxiety, conflicts and 


tension. 


Detection of Maladjustment 

Though detection of maladjustment requires professional skills of 
a psychiatrist which we cannot expect from a teacher but the teacher 
at the preliminary stage, can help in detecting maladjustment in the 
following ways: 

(1) Observation and interview. The teacher can observe the be- 
haviour of children in the classroom, outside the classroom, on the 
playground, library and dramatics etc. He can hold interview with 
those whom He suspects. maladjusted and can reach definite conclu- 
sions regarding individual cases of maladjustment. 

(2) Use of tests. There are a number of psychological tests, inven- 
tories and rating scales which have been developed by psychologists 
to screen maladjusted children. The teacher may use any of the 
following tests to detect maladjustment. 

(a) Haggerty-Olson Wickman behaviour rating schedules. It may be 
used to rate various traits of the behaviour. 

(b) The Bell adjustment inventory. The teacher can use the Bells’ 
Adjustment Inventory adopted to Indian conditions. The inventory 

„measures the adjustment of an individual in major life situations such 
as home, physical, emotional, school and social stuations. 

(c) The moony checklist. The teacher on the basis of observation 
may find out maladjusted children in his class. He can use the check- 
list. 

(d) The Rogers’ test of personality adjustment. The teacher can also 
use the Rogers’ test to screen adjusted and maladjusted children. 

(e) Taylor anxiety scale. The scale may be used to screen children 
who have excessive anxiety. There is a great need for developing 
inventories or other measures that can screen adjusted and maladjust- 

ed children and adults in Indian conditions. The tests used at present 
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were developed mostly in foreign countries where the socio-economic 
conditions are quite different from ours. 


FRUSTRATION AND CONFLICT 


The process of blocking or thwarting of needs causes frustration in 
human beings. Frustration has important implications for personality 
development. Frustrating conditions are an integral part of our deve- 
lopment from birth to death and are inevitable in our daily life. 
We have a number of desires which are not fulfilled due to certain 
obstacles. 

We may define frustration as the unpleasant feelings that result 
when motive satisfaction is blocked or delayed. The following may 
be cited as examples of frustrations. 

Some one fails to return your book in time. 

You get up in the morning without having had enough sleep. 
Your conversations are interrupted. 

You are late for your first period. 


OPERATIONS OF FRUST RATION 


The operation of frustration involves preventing the organism from 
making some response to attain the goal. Prevention of response can 
be accomplished in several ways. Most important of them are three 


which are given below: 


(1) Withholding Reinforcement X 

The first operation of frustration refers to withholding of the rein- 
forcement that ordinarily occurs from an organism that has already 
been conditioned in a particular way. When a response is regularly 
reinforced and then extinguished, this operation is called as frustration 
by delay. The delay in reinforcement may vary from a slight delay to 
an indefinite period of time. On occasions of only a slight delay, an 
SD is presented that has customarily been the occasion for response 
to be reinforced. The chain of responding is broken at some point by 
withholding of a reinforcer, either primaty or conditioned. The break 
can occur anywhere in the chain or just before the final reinforce- 
ment, Although not inevitable, the consequences of this kind of 
operation are frequently emotional anger or aggression. A child is 
impatient while waiting for his candy or one becomes annoyed when 
people are late for their appointment. Delay in achieving sexual 


reinforcement is one of the comm nest sources of frustration for the 


adolescent. Frustration by delay is common in our life. 
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This operation of frustration has been experimentally studied in 
psychology laboratory. The following experiment is given as an 
evidence in support of frustration caused by withholding the rein- 
forcement. 

Seers, Hovland and Miller (1940) conducted an experiment to 
know the reactions to frustration by withholding reinforcement. A 
group of college students was kept awake through out the night 

(withholding sleep as reinforcement).During this period the students 
were subjected toa series of further frustrations, such as forbiding’ 
to smoke, to converse and withholding food. The students showed 
aggression towards the experimenter. 

(2) Thwarting 

Second operation involves mechanically preventing a response from 

occurring. This operation is called frustration by thwarting. It means 
that at some point of an organism’s activity, a barrier is introduced 
and behaviour is prevented. The chain of behaviour is broken, but 
instead of reinforcement merely being withheld, an obstacle is intro- 
duced that prevents the response to occur. J.B. Watson observed 
that emotion of “rage” was a characteristic consequence when an 
infant's movement was restrained to reach his goal (toys) The 
obstacles may be of many kinds Followingis the list of common 
obstacles which prevent organism to reach his ~ goal and ultimately 
lead to frustration of needs. 

(1) Physical obstacles. Physical obstacles may be of many kinds as 
a door is locked to block entry in the room. Guard inhibits accession 
to an entertainment show or seeing a friend. A student is prevented 
from visiting his girl friend because of the geographical distance be- 
tween them. 

(2) Socio-economic barriers. There are socio-economic barriers 
which prevent our young men and women to reach their goals. Marri- 
ages are prevented because of religious, economic, social and educa- 
tional barriers 

(3) Sources from the self. The source of thwarting may come from 
the person himself as limited intellectual abilities, physical handicaps 
and lack of training. A person with undesirable personality to whom 
social reinforcement becomes unattainable is also frustrated. 

(4)-Authority. The behaviour of other people may operate as a 
constant source of frustration for most of us. Sometimes parents’ 
attitude towards their children create tension and anxiety. Sometimes 
people in authority are autocrat. tyrants, unfair and unreasonable 
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with their colleagues. This type of behaviour on the part of adminis- 
trator may cause frustration in his colleagues. 

(5) Natural calamities. Natural calamities may prevent the indivi- 
dual to fulfil his motive such as flood, draught, epidemic, partition, 
fire, earthquake and war ete. 


(3) Confiicts 

The third operation of frustration involves placing the organism 
in a conflict situation by making reinforcing stimuli simultaneously 
available for two incompatible responses. A conflict may be formally 
defined as the simultaneous arousal of two or more incompatible 
motives. An individual has several motives to achieve. Sometimes 
two motives coincide with each other and the satisfaction of one 
of the motives leads to the blocking or frustration of the other. For 
example, one student qualifies for engineering and administrative 
services. He fails to decide to choose either of the two for his future 
profession. This situation creates conflict in the mind of the indivi- 
dual. A man wants promotion in rank but not at the cost of his 
self-esteem. He does not want to flatter the boss to get promotion. 
A father of a girl may experience conflict to select match for his 
daughter from an engineer and a doctor. The boy who has only 
three rupees in his pocket may experience conflict in deciding to 
purchase a pen or to goto movie. Conflicting situations create 
tension and a feeling of restlessness in our mind. Conflicts are re- 
solved by seeking advice from others or by analysing and weighing 
the comparative merits and demerits of conflicting motives. Conti- 
nuous conflicting situation may lead to mental disturbance. Conflicts 


can be classified into the following three categories: 

(1) Approach—approach conflict. When an individual i aik 
equally attractive goals to achieve, he temporarily Fervent oe 
conflicting situation. A boy who is selected for IPS and TA i 4 
involved in conflict. There is classic example of an ass that s 4 
conflict, finding bundle of hay on his left and right side at Pate 
tance. This conflicting situation may be shown by the following 


diagram. 
(i) Ge——-—-— LOS ees SSO 


(2) Approach—avoidance conflict. Sometimes both ee 
positive motives are involved. A boy wants to attend tl e marri z 
of his friend but when he thinks the loss of his study, he is put into 
a conflict situation. Very often a single goal may have both positive 
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and negative attributes. For example smoking may be enjoyable but 
it is a threat to health. 


G) Corteo mann 


(3) Avoidance—avoidance conflict. When two unattractive alterna- 
tives operate simultaneously, the individual attempts to avoid the 
„situation. For example, a boy who is weak in his studies is reluctant 
to attend school but if he stays at home he is chided by (parents. The 
boy tries to avoid both the negative situations. He stays in between 


home and school. 
(ti) asi $C 


CAUSES OF MALADJUSTMENT 


/ Maladjustment is a complex problem of human behaviour, no single 
factor can be pin-pointedly named as its cause. It is the outcome of 
multifactors interacting with the developing personality of the child. 
There are numerous factors in home, society and school which lead 
to maladjustment. We will discuss in this chapter the various condi- 
tions which lead to frustration of needs which is the basic cause of 
maladjustment and will discuss the approaches of Freud, Adler, Jung 
and other psycho-analysts to understand maladjustment. The treat- 
ment techniques of maladjustment will be discussed in Chapter 24. 

(1) Physique. The physique and appearance play an important role 
in the social development of the child. If the child is physically weak, 
ugly, and has some sensory handicaps he may be shunned by others. 
Even the parents, make comparison in their children. Comments by 
parents, siblings and strangers affect the behaviour of ugly, weak, 
handicapped children. They develop a number of problems resulting 
in maladjustment. 

(2) Long sickness and injury Long sickness of a child affects his 
social development and academic achievement in school. 

(3) Poverty. There is a positive correlation between poverty and 
malaajustment in children. Highest percentage of maladjusted child- 
ren come from law socio-economic conditions. But it is not neces- 

X sarily true that all chidren who come from under privileged class are 
maladjusted. The crucial factor in poor home is that parents can- 
not even fulfil the legitimate needs of their children. Frustration of 
needs leads to maladjusted behaviour. 
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(4) Broken home. All research studies ‘have established beyond 
doubt that cHildren who come from homes that have been broken by 
death of parents, divorce, separation. physical or mental handicaps, 
of parents are often more maladjusted than. children from more stable 
homes. Children in broken homes do not get the affection, love, 
sympathy and security. They are emotionally disturbed. Homes 

` which are not broken but in which there is constant conflict between 
parents or other members of the family also provide conditions which 
affect the security, affection, mental stability and fulfilment of needs 
of children. 

(5) Personal inadequacies. In addition to physical appearance, 
there are certain other inadequacies in children which frustrate their 
needs and create constant anxiety. The parents who are ambitious 
and set high goals for their children irrespective of their physical and 
mental abilities, create frustration in their children. 

(6) Parental’ attitudes. The important factor which affects the 
adjustment is the attitude of parents towards their children. The 
parents may reject the child. The rejected child develops feelings of 
insecurity, helplessness and loneliness. Rejection and lack of affection 
may lead to maladjusted behaviour. Over-protection of the child 
may lead to lack of responsibility, lack of socialization,aggressiveness, 
selfishness and general infantile behaviour which may put the child 
into trouble in social environment. > A 

(1) Value placed on sex of the child. It is very unfortunate that in 
India parents differentiate between their son and daughter. Sons are 
prefered to daughters in our society. This partial treatment to girls 

ead to maladjustment. f 
RA wie Geni adopted children are maladjusted when 
they come to know the fact. If a child is adopted in early infancy 
and problem of adoption is psychologically dealt with, then adopted 
children resemble to their foster parents in many qualities. 

In addition to the above factors, there are many other factors 
which contribute to the problem of maladjustment such as ; relation- 
ship among brothers-sisters, position of the child in the family. rey. 

(9) Emotional shock. Children who experience emotional shocks 
such as death, accident, riots, flood etc., may manifest maladjust- 


ment in their behaviour. 


Social Conditions _ f A 
(1) Religious beliefs. India is a country where several religions 


classes, and creed exist who follow different faiths. Traditional religi- 
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ous beliefs are critically examined by adolescents in present scientific 
era. When they do not find rational principles in religious beliefs, 
they are frustrated. 

(2) Lack of clubs, playgrounds and libraries. Children need physical 
and mental recreational activities to fulfil their physical and mental 
needs, If these needs are not catered, they lead to emotional tensions 
which are manifested in maladjusted behaviour. 

(3) Mobility. Children whose family move from one place to another, 
have to face a number of problems. This territorial migration may be 
one of the factors which causes maladjustment. 

(4)Class differences. In India there are many classes and class 
differences are very wide. There are some privileged classes and some 
underprivileged classes. On the basis of these class differences, differential 
treatment is given to the children of different communities and socio- 
economic'groups. All this leads to conflicts in the minds of adolescents and 
consequently results in maladjusted behaviour of many young men and 
women. 

(5) Employment insecurity. Adolescents are very ambitious for 
their future career. They look ahead to eventual economic indepen- 
dence in the from of a job but when they find ho opportuniiy to get 
ajob. They become restless, anxious and sometimes rebellious 
against the society out of frustration. 


Maladjustment and Conditions in School 

No doubt, adjustment is a life long process starting from the birth 
of the child and home can develop good habits which may help in 
future adjustment of the child, but there are many conditions in 
school also which may lead to maladjustment of children. The 
important conditions are listed down. 

(1) Inadequate training of teachers. Teachers who are not properly 
trained in educational psychology and mental hygiene commit such 
blunders in handling children and their problems, out of ignorance 
of child behaviour, which may icad to maladjustment. Teachers’ partiality 
and autocratic attitude are also important factors which create 
Tension and anxiety in children. 

(2) Inadequate curriculum. Children have several physiological, 
social and psychological needs at different developmental stages. 
Needs ‘of children are not met in our present day curriculum. 

(3) Lack of recreational facilities. Children who Co rot get facili- 

' ‘ties after classroom in the forms of play, library, debates, discussions 
etc., may manifest maladjustment. 


oa 
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(4) Class-room climate. If the social climate of the classroom is 
charged with emotions because of the relationship between the teacher 
and the students and students-students, it may lead to a number of 
problems. The author once came across a class where the students 
belonged to two communities, one privileged and the other under- 
privileged. There was always constant quarrelling between the two 
groups, resulting in leaving the school by six students. There are 
numerous examples when students form cliques and groups on the basis 
of caste and creed and try to insult each other in school and outside the 
school. 

(5) Restrained relationship between administrator-teachers, teacher- 
teacher and student-teacher. The pattern of relationship among the 
inmates of school plays an important role in creating conducive on- 
vironment on the campus. If there is cooperation, mutual understand- 
ing and brotherhood then difinitely it will improve the mental health 
of theinmates. Hardly, there are schools where such climate exists. 
There is favour, partial treatment on the basis of caste, creed, region 
and religion, open criticism, leg pulling and authoritarian administra- 
tion, the mental health of the child is affected in negative direction. 

(6) Examination system. Examination is a necessary evil in our 
education, but it has persisted since long. The present system of exa- 
mination does harm to our students. It creates strain and stress in the 
mind of the students A constant anxiety is produced by it, Students 
work under excessive strain and stress during examination. The 
system of examining scripts does not do justice to the examinees. 
Many students commit suicide because of failure in the exami» 
Nation, 


CONTRIBUTION OF FREUD, ADLER, JUNG AND NEO- 
FREUDIANS TO UNDERSTAND MALADJUSTMENT 


We have discussed the basic concepts of psycho-analysis in chapter 
on theories of Personality. Here we will discuss the contribution of 
Psycho-analysis to understand the causes of psycho-neurosis and 


maladjustment. 


Freud’s Contribution k 

According to Freud, fundamental motive of human behaviour is to 
seek pleasure and avoid pain. The world is not organized on such a 
basis where we can always seek pleasure and can have it The indivi- 
dual- has to act in accordance with the social norms, taboos and 
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mores. The individual cannot fulfil all of his desires the way he likes 
Frustration and stress come from two basic instincts of sex and 
aggression There is a constant conflict between the instinctive urges 
and environmental conventional restrictions and social pressure in the 
mind of the individual. 

If the person is strong and his consciousness sides with his instinc- 
tive desires, he satisfies them irrespective of violation of social norms. 
Such a person defies the norms of the society for his pleasure. But 
most of the persons do not violate the social norms because of their 
training and education in childhood. They accept the social taboos 
and inhibitions imposed by the community. They fight with their own 
wishes, repress and suppress all those that are socially reprehensible. 
It is this conflict between inner impulses and taboos of the society 
that gives rise to maladjustment manifested in a wide range of 
behavioural actions. 

According to Freud, neurosis is caused by the constant interaction 
of three forces (a) The powerful unconscious instinctive impulses, 
(b) The ego and (c) The superego. The powerful instinctive desire 
when emerges from unconsciousness is blocked by ego and superego 
and this blocking causes the conflict. This conflict leads to subter- 
fuges by which the urge seeks satisfaction. The neurosis is the out- 
ward manifestation of this conflict and can be understood by inter- 
preting these forces correctly. 

According to Freud, nothing happens without an antecedent cause. 
Every action of the individual is determined by a number of causal 
factors. The springs of human behaviour are to be found in the un- 
conscious. He emphasized sex to be the prolific source of maladjust- 
ment. Most of the conflicts are sexual in nature and these conflicts 


produce anxiety. Anxiety gives birth to ego defense mechanisms in | 


various forms at different psycho-sexual stages. Freud conceived four 
distinct stages of sex development. He was of the view that sex 
interest does not emerge suddenly at the adolescence stage but is 
present since the birth of the child. The child passes through oral, 
anal, phallic, and genital stages. The early experiences play an impor- 
tant role in the process of future development of the child. A number 
of cases of muladjustment have been reported by psycho-analysis in 
which controlled infantile sex life has been found the cause of mal- 
adjustment. Early childhood experiences are very important to under- 
stand maladjustment. 


—— a E 
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Adler’s Contribution 

Adler differs from Freud chiefly in the emphasis that he attaches to 
the principle of hedonism and the sex impulses. He advocated a quite 
different approach to understand human behaviour. He found that 
people can sacrifice their sex gratification in order to attain the goal 
they set for themsélves. He criticized Freud for his undue emphasis 
on the satisfaction of sex impulses and interpreting human behaviour 
as the desire for seeking pleasure. 

The child is born helpless. He finds himself inferior and unable to 
meet his needs. Adler gives the feelings of inferiority as the primary 
cause of stress. ‘The child struggles hard to overcome the feeling of 
inferiority. He attempts to master his’ environment. The neurotic 
solution to this feeling of inferiority and helplessness is to strive for 
personal power or superiority. All persons are striving for attaining 
superiority in different fields using a variety of approaches, The desire 
to dominate is the central core of-human behaviour in the choice of 
profession, vocation and friends etc. 

Adler concluded that the desire for superiority is the universally 
acceptable goal of human behaviour and neurosis is a device to domi- 
nate in various walks of life. 


Jung’s Contribution 

Jung accepts some contribution of Freud and Adler. He advocated 
against sex or mastery as the only factors for human motivation, He 
conceptualized personality in terms of intrapsychic conflicts. He 
accepts two instincts, race preservation and self-preservation consti- 
tuting the human drives. 

According to him, neurosis is caused by the conflicts between ins- 
tinctive wishes and conscious opposition to their expression, The 
conflicts are largely unconscious which cause neurotic behaviour, He 
accepts the concept of repression and unconscious. He views two 
types of unconscious: personal and collective. To Jung, man is more 
than a creature desiring sex gratification and desiring superiority over 
others. He is a member of a complex society. The conflicts within the 
individual are the counterpart of larger more basic conflicts in society. 
Neurosis is, thus, nothing less than an individual's effort, however, 
unsuccessful to at the solution of universal problems. The specific 
pattern of the child’s emotional pattern is influenced by his social 
environment and biological needs. The manifestations of maladjust- 
ment vary in different social groups. A 

Rank attributed the cause of stress in human beings to the conflict 
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between life-fear and death-fear. This conflict is manifested in a 
constant struggle between the will to g.t more autonomy and the will 
to return to dependency and security of the womb. 

From, another psycho-analyst, though accepted the basic 
principles of Freud büt emphasized the importance of cultural forces 
resulting in isolation, loneliness and insecurity which are accentuated 
by man’s freedom and autonomy in modern society. He attributes 
the cause Of stress to the struggle for self-expression and the anxiety 
produced by cultural isolation. 

Karen Horney’s concept of neurotic behaviour is similar to 
Adler's. She believed that anxiety is produced by_a sense of isolation 
and helplessness in the individual. She also emphasized the import- 
ance of cultural conflicts in the society. 


ASSIGNMENTS 


1, What is adjustment process? 

2. Define mental hygiene, What are the goals of mental hygienc? 

3, What are the symptoms of maladjusted children? How will you detect 
them? 

4. Define frustration. What are the causes of frustration? 

5, What are the various causes of maladjustment in school? 

6, What are the causes of maladjustment according to Freud, Adler and 
Jung? 
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Adjustment Mechanisms 


N the previovs chapter, we have described various factors which 
cause frustration of motives. The frustrated person may react 
against the source of frustration in different ways. He may physically 
attack the source in order to reduce his mental tension and hostility 
or he may destruct the object of frustration. He may use withdrawal, 
fantasy or stereotype to maintain the balance of his personality. 
There are some common ways which the individuals use to defend 
or escape from conflicts dnd frustration which are known as defense 
or adjustment mechanisms. An adjustment mechanism may be defined 
as “any habitual method of overcoming blocks, reaching goals, satisfy- 
ing motives, relieving frustration and maintaining equilibrium.” Every 
individual uses his own mechanism to maintain the balance of his 
personality in the society, but psychologists have listed certain adjust- 
ment mechanisms which are used by majority of the people in the 
constant struggle for survival in their environment. In the following 
pages we will describe the mechanisms which are used by normal, 
psychoneurotic and psychotic people. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF ADJUSTMENT MECHANISMS 


(1) Adjustment mechanisms are almost used by all people, They 
are constructs which are inferred from the behaviour of the indivi- 
duals. They have protective orientation. All mechanisms are used-to 
protect or enhance the person’s self-esteem against dangers. They 
defend the person against anxiety and frustration. They increase 
satisfaction and help in the process of adjustment if used within limit. 

(2) The danger is always within the person. He fears his own 
motives. The fear and danger are manifested in adjustment 
mechanisms. 

(3) Invariably in all adjustment mechanisms, the individual distorts 
reality in one way or the other, because the method of protecting 
against dangerous inner impulses or escaping from anxiety involves 
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some kind of distortion of the conscious representation of the person’s 
impulses. 

` (4) The overall effect of adjustment mechanisms is to cripple the 
individual’s functioning and development through falsifying some 
aspects of his impulses so that he is deprived of accurate self-know- 
ledge as a basis for action. There is self-deception underlying all 
adjustment mechanisms. We deny and disguise the real cause of our 
behaviour in order to maintain the balance of our personality. 


SOME COMMON MECHANISMS 


Simple Denial 

The easiest way to maintain the balance of personality is to deny 
the fact which could create conflict in the mind. When childern are 
busy i in play activities, if parents call them, the children will say they 
heard nothing. In fact what was said was not allowed to penetrate into 
their consciousness. In adults, the percentage of denial is higher than 
children. Adults are not always prepared to admit frankly failures 
in their daily life. Denial helps to postpone facing a problem or a 
failure. 


Aggression 

The meanings of the word aggression have been interpreted in 
several ways. We call a vigorous person aggressive. A person who 
tries to gain something from other is also called aggressive. The 
person who tries to dominate is also called aggressive. Aggression is a 
typical adjustment mechanism used as an attempt to hurt or destroy 
the source of frustration. It may be classified into two broad 
categories : (i) Extrapunitive, (ii) Intropunitive. 

(i) Extrapunitive. Extrapunitive responses are those in which the 
individual aggressively attributes the frustration to external persons 
or things. It may bea physical attack upon the source of obstacle. 
It may take the form of retaliation or revenge from the person in the 
form of verbal expression. It may be in the form of criticism against 
the person. Sometimes the individual fails to take any aggressive step 
against the person in authority who is the source of frustration, in 
such cases aggression is shifted to inanimate objects or animals. The 
child beats his doll, the boy kicks the dog. Aggression tends to gene- 
ralize from the original object to similar objects in the environment. 

(ii) Intropunitive. Intropunitive responses are those... in which the 
individual aggressively attributes frustration to himself. Sometimes 
the person feels that he himself is the source of frustration. He criti- 
cizes himself and may inflict physical- punishment to himself. 
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The release of pent-up feelings through aggression gives relief to the 
person. The teacher by his sympathy, fair treatment and by organising 
positive programmes for catharsis, can reduce the aggression among 
children. 


Compensation 

It is the tendency of every person to make-up deficiency of one 
trait or area of development in another area. When a person feels 
weak and fails in one area, he compensates in another field. He 
works hard to become strong and successful. Needs which are 
frustrated and unmet are gratified in order to release tension and 
conflict. The person may compensate in the areas of biological, 
psychological and social weaknesses. The students who do poorly in 
school work, compensate in non-academic activities. The boy who is 
weak in English, may compensate in Hindi. There are many interest- 
ing examples of compensation as Sandoz who was physically weak, 
worked so hard that he became best in physique. Lord Byron com- 
pensated his physical weakness in verbal expression and became\the 
best speaker of his time. Compensation is generally of the following 
types. 

(i) Direct compensation. It is the process when an individual re- 
moves his specific weakness and frustration in the same field by 
unusual effort. The boy who is weak in English is compensating 
directly when he tries to become strong by hard labour in the same 
field. Demosthenes who had physical defect and was not able to 
speak effectively due to stuttering, became great orator. 

(ii) Over compensation. It is the process when an individual moulds 
his outstanding weakness into an outstanding strength. Theodre 
Roosevelt, asthemic and often sick as child, became a rough rider and 
a lion hunter in his later life. f 

(iii) Substitute compensation. When an individual finds himself 
weak in one area and sees no scope for improvement in that area, he 
attempts to become outstanding in another area. A weak student may 
compensate by becoming an outstanding athlete. otras 

(iv) Indirect compensation. Most of the compensation is indirect. 
A boy may steal things to compensate for being humiliated by his 
parents, A weak student who is poor in academic achievement may 
compensate in games. The most common form of indirect compensa: 
tion is sought by parents through their children. The father who wanted to 
be an engineer but failed, enjoys his son's success as an engineer. This 
compensatory mechanism used by parents, sometimes, pushes children into 
unsuitable programmes. 
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(v) Neurotic compensation. This process is used by an individual 
when normal compensatory mechanism fails. The mentally weak 
student attempts to get first division but his ability is not equal to it. 
He fails in his attempt again and again. He develops neurotic com- 
pensation, he falls ill and develops symptoms, stays at home and be- 
comes the centre of attention of the members of his family. 


Sublimation 
It is a substitute reaction which may be classified as compensation. 


Among all the mental mechanisms of defense, sublimation is the most 
advanced, highly developed and a constructive mechanism. Through 
the use of its operation, the energy of personally or socially intolera- 
ble impulses and drives is successfully directed into consciously 
acceptable channels. Their direction and aim thus become deflected 
and redirected toward substitute goals. It contributes to character and 
personality development and plays an important role in the preven- 
tion and resolution of emotional conflicts, anxiety and in the main- 
tenance of emotional and mental health. Sublimation supplies an 
outlet for blocked and intolerable drives. 

Sublimation has been defined as a major mental mechanism operat- 
ing outside and beyond conscious awareness, through which instinctual 
drives which are consciously unacceptable or blocked and unobtaina- 
ble, are diverted so as to secure their disguised external expression 
and utilization in channels of personal and social acceptability. In 
suceessful sublimation, the direction and aim of the repressed drives 
has been deflected into new pathways creative endeavour. In sublima- 
tion, intrapsychic energy is usefully employed extrapsychically. The 
consequence is personal gain. 

Allport defines sublimation as, “a device by which an individual’s 
anti-social impulses are made socially acceptable.” 

Coleman defined sublimation as, “the gratification of sexual desires 
in non-sexual activities that serve as a substitute” 

Sublimation plays a major role in moulding personality and in the 
development of specific character traits. Traits such as studiousness, 
research ability, curiosity and literary interest can be determined by 
sublimation. 

Sublimation is healthful. It is the mechanism in which all divisions 
of the psyche, the id, ego and the superego work in concert with each 
other. 

Sublimation can be done thvough dancing, music, arts and crafts 
ea 
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Identification 

Identification may be identified as a mental mechanism operating 
outside and beyond conscious awareness through which an individual, 
in varying degree, makes himself like some one else; he identifies 
himself with another person. This results in the unconscious taking 
over and transfer to oneself of various elements of other. Such 
elements may include thoughts, tasks, behaviour mechanism, or 
character traits and emotional feelings. Adolescents identify them- 
selves with some political leaders, youth leaders or actors and actresses 
and attempt to acquire their characteristics. 

Identification may be a conscious process, the person seems to be 
aware of his attempts to make himself similar to a model who has 
the characteristics that are supposed to reduce his anxiety, 


Projection 

It is the most common adjustment mechanism which is used by all 
people in daily life. Freud used projection as a process by which we 
ascribe to the external world the rejected impulses of the id. We 
defend ourselves against our repressed guilt feelings by projecting 
them into other things and people. It is a mechanism which relieves 
frustration of the individual. 

The range of projection inthe classroom is very wide. Children 
who are doing poorly, often, are very critical of the teacher or the 
pupils. They frequently act as if they were expecting a teacher or 
another child to display toward them the hatred, love or contempt 
which they themselves feel. 

When projection is used too frequently, it indicates symptoms of 
mental ill health. The most extreme form of projection is a central 
quality of the psychosis known as paranoia in which the patient ex- 
periences delusion of persecution. 

Projection provides unsatisfactory solution to frustration and can 
cause harm to the person because it involyes distorting an important 
part of the world. 

Rationalization 

Rationalization has been defined as a mechanism by which the 
individual justifies his beliefs and actions by giving reasons other than 
those which activated or motivated him. Rationalization is the most 
Popular adjustment mechaaism which is used, almost, by all persons 
in daily life. It is a response to reality that falsify circumstances. The 
aim of rationalization is to lessen frustration by giving sound and 
worthy reasons for an action which is frustrating. No one is ready 
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to accept failure to reach his goal or accept that his behaviour falls 
short of what people expect from him. The child who fails in the 
examination blames the paper setter or lack of books etc. The 
stumbling child blames the chair. The boy who is rejected by a girl, 
finds fault in the girl. In rationalization, we try to give socially 
acceptable reasons of our failures. It is a mild form of repression in 
which the facts are distorted rather than forgotten. There are two 
types of distortion: 

(i) Sour grapes. When the individual fails to attain his cherished 
goal, he starts blaming the various factors in order to rationalize his 
failure. When the fox in Aesop's fable could not reach the grapes, 
she blamed that grapes were sour out of frustration. The boy who 
fails in his examination blames teachers, examiners or attributes his 
failure to illness. 

_ (ii) Sweet lemon. It is a form of rationalization when the individual 
is not satisfied with his achievement or the situation is bitter but in 
order to maintain balance he accepts them as good. Most of the 
teachers in our country use this adjustment mechanism to maintain 
the balance of their personality. 

Regression 

Regression has been defined as, “an unconscious back tracking” 
either in memory or in behaviour which might have been successful 
in the past. The adult who has been frustrated in fulfilling his needs 
may return to more primitive modes of behaviour. He may cry like 
achild, have temper tantrums. He may attack his problems like a 
child in the simple, emotional and primitive manner. Sometimes 
psychologists call regression the process of fixation. The old man who 
always talks of his youth, shews the mechanism of regression. The 
oid man, by this mechanism, is trying to live again in “the good old 
days.” Teachers encounter problem of regression in their classes, 
particularly, when they reprimand a girl, who starts -crying like a 
baby. Regression explains manifestations of infantile behaviour in 
adolescents and youth. 

Some regression is normal for maintaining mental balance in the 
social environment. Ability to regress isan asset to teachers and 
leaders of youth groups to enjoy youthful jokes and similar times of 
juvenile gaiety. They can establish good appport with youth by the 
mechanism of regression. Regression can pose a serious problem for 
those who use it habitually to all problems and in its extreme form 

may indicate severe form of mental ill health. 


j 
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Repression r 

Repression is a dynamism which is fundamental in Freudian theory 
of personality. Ithas been defined as motivated forgetting. White 
(1964) defined repression as “the forgetting or ejection from con- 
sciousness of memories of threat and especially the ejection from 
awareness of impluses in oneself that might have objectionable con- 
sequences.” It isan attempt by the individual to push into the un- 
conscious those experiences and thoughts which are in conflict with 
his moral standard or which are painful to contemplate. Repression 
is caused due to forces active within ourselves. We try to forget what 
makes us feel inferior, ashamed, guilty and anxious. y 

Repression and suppression are differentiated by the mec! aaism 
used. In suppression we consciously decide to exclude an icca from 
our thoughts, our action and conversation whereas in repression 
painful and anxiety producing experiences are unconsciously and 
automatically excluded from the conscious thought process. 

Sears, commenting upon the mechanism of repression, says that 
repression is difficult either to measure or to experiment upon. Experi- 
ments conducted in clinics verify that it occurs. 

Through the process of repression, the individual forgets sad and 
painful experiences in order to escape from his troubles and conflicts. 
There is a constant struggle between the impulses of id and social 
taboos. The ego drags into unconscious those impulses which conflict 
with social norms. In brief, we can say that repression is a mental 
mechanism by which we keep out of consciousness the dangerous and 
anxiety producing ideas. 


Reaction Formation 

Reactidn formation is also called reversal formation. It is to substi- 
tute opposite reaction formation which causes anxiety. Repression is 
accompanied by behaviour and feclings exactly opposed to the repres- 
sed tendency. The boy frightened by graveyard, whistles happily, an 
extremely aggressive man, afraid of his own destructive impulses, 
acts humble. The man who is kind and idealistic can be diagnosed 
as either loving or hating mankind. 
Negativism 

Negativism is a mechanism by which an individual draws the at- 
tention of other persons. It is partly a defense and partly an escape 
mechanism. The person develops strong and irrational resistance in 
accepting the suggestions of others. The use of this mechanism is at 
Peak at the age of two to three years of age. The foundations of this 
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~ mechanism are laid down in early childhood and later on appear in 
adulthood. Most of the adults use negativism in milder forms in 
special situations. They do not oppose, but they do resist suggestions 
by others. 

Students haye some negative feelings toward their teachers. 
Negative feelings do not serve some useful purpose but they hinder the 
achievement of goal. 

Fantasy 

It is a fact that, mostly, we think to reduce our frustrations. Our 
thoughts can be a realistic effort to remove the obstacles that make 
us anxious. They can also provide an escape from frustration by 

~ giving us imaginery satisfaction, hungry men dream of food, un- 
successful men dream of success. Fantasy is a mechanism of wishful- 
filling. Fantasy is at its peak in adolescence. The adolescents day 
dream of their future success in life. 

Varendonck made a-systematic study of his day dreams. He found 
that they started from either outer stimuli or from spontaneous 
memories that touched on matters of personal importance. 

In fantasy, sometimes, the individual hits upon better idcas than 
the critical thinker. Fantasy is important for creative thinking, 
provided that it is followed by action. A world without fantasy 
would be one without music, painting, literature, drama or new ideas. 

Excessive fantasy without action may be harmful for the individual. 
Those who feel they dream too much can help themselves most by 
conducting 2 more successful attack on the obstacles which are 
blocking them. ` 

NEUROTIC:ADJUSTMENT MECHANISMS 

The behaviour that deviates from conventional ways of responding is 
called neurotic behaviour. It implies that something is wrong either 
with the functioning of a person’s nervous system or with his psyche. 
The deviant behaviour is not so acute as to cut off the individual 
from the realities of his environment. The individual remains in touch 
with his environment and is able to establish rapport with those 
around him.’ 

Various theories have been advanced by psychologists regarding 
the causes of neurosis. For example, Charcot believed that the source 
of trouble in hysteria was to be found in an inherited weakness, while 
Freud believed it to be a weakness of the ego over-powered by 4 
stronger superego. Janet, on the other hand, believed hysteria to be a 

splitting of the psyche or mind. 
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A person who suffers from neurosis is tense and feels unhappy but 
is generally able to adjust fairly well to normal life. ` 

There are many varieties of neoroses. All types of neuroses are 
ways of handling anxiety. The neurotic person tries to maintain 
balance of his personality and attempts to make adjustment by 
neurotic defense mechanisms. A neurosis is an unsuccessful “solution” 
to a painful problem situation. 

Clinical studies and some objective evidences point out that the 
cause of neurosis is the early relationship of the child with his parents. 
Parents who are dominating, rejecting, or critical of the actions of 
their child, create problem which the child cannot solve. Under such 
circumstances, the child becomes seriously disturbed. As such child 
grows, he tends to’ generalize these feelings to other human beings. 
He learns to see the world harsh and hostile and himself as incapable 
of dealing with it. He becomes an anxious adult. 

Neurotic Anxiety 

An Axiety is a vague but enduring fear. Some anxiety is natural, 
rational and useful in leading a person to deal constructively with the 
causes of his fears. But when the amount of anxiety becomes dispro- 
portionate to the situation and persists for a longer period then we 
refer it as neurotic anxiety. 

Displacement of Neurotic Anxiety 

Emotional responses tend to get.cralize. A response made to one 
stimulus tends to be made to other stimuli that are similar to the 
original stimulus. The classical example of the experiments conducted | 
by Watson on a child to condition him by white rabbit is an evidence. The 
fear was generalized to all white objects similar to the original object of fear. 
Another example, a boy's fear of tyrannical teacher may generalize to 
timidity to all persons in authority. y 

Anxiety in one situation becomes displaced to other situations. The 
process of displacement happens in two ways: (a) Displacement to 
physiological symptoms, (6) Chance stimulus. i j 

(a) Displacement to physiological symptoms. The attack of anxiety 
may cause difficulty in breathing, pounding of heart. Person feels as 
if he is dying of cardiac or gastric disease and becomes even more 
anxious. 

(b) Displacement to chance stimulus (phobias). A phobia is an irra- 
tional fear. The person knows that there is no real danger but even 
then he has fear. In a phobia, the anxiety is displaced to a chance 
stimulus. In the past, it has been cnstomary with psychologists to 
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describe phobias in terms of the things feared by using Greek termi- 
nology as agoraphobia (fear of open places) and claustrophobia (fear 
of closed places) phi phobia (fear of snakes) but now this terminology 
is becoming obsolete because there may be thousands of situations 
and things which can develop a phobia. 


Obsessive-Compulsive Reactions 

An obsession may be defined as a recurring thought or desire that 
a person regards useless or false but cannot help. A compulsion is an 
irresistible tendency to perform some action. A person who is obses- 
sed of an idea, finds himself unable to get rid off the idea. The 
author knows a case of a lady who got uprooted her teeth because of 
incurable disease, was obsessed with the idea of teeth for more than 
five years. The obsession develops gradually but by repeated exercise 
of the idea, it becomes deep rooted in the mind and may result in 
higher mental disorders. Sometimes obsession is manifested in 
physical compulsive reactions as tics, stamping of fear etc. 

The compulsive person knows that his actions are unnecessary and 
absurd but he cannot resist the temptation of doing those acts. There 
are technical terms for various kinds of compulsions. N 


1. Kleptomania compulsion to steal. 

2. Pyromania compulsion to set fire. 

KA Poriomania compulsion to move from place to place. 
4. Dipsomania uncontrollable desire'to drink. 


5. Nymphomania excessive sexual desire in females. 


Hypochondria 

It is neurosis when a person, in anticipation of some failure, 
develops a tendency to be sick. Actually, the person is not sick but he 
pretends to be sick to avoid painful situation to maintain the balance 
of his personality. For example, a boy who feels that he will not pass 4 
in the examination, pretends to be sick on the eve of examination. 


PSYCHOTIC ADJUSTMENT MECHANISMS 


A psychosis is any form of mental disturbance that is so severe as to 
make a person incapable of adjusting in his social environment. There 
are two types of psychotic disorders which have been detected by 
clinicians. A brief description of the two types of psychotic disoders 
is given below. 


(1) Organic Psychoses 
There are different causes of organic psychoses but one common 
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cause is damage to brain or interference with the functioning of the 
brain. The behaviour of psychotic is characterized by impairment of 
intellectual functions, sensori-motor disturbances such as aphasia, 
paralysis, deterioration of conduct etc. 

The main types of psychoses are: 

(a) Infectuous diseases as general paresis, encephalitis and men- 
ingitis. 

(b) Psychotic disorders caused by brain tumor’ and head injuries. 

(c) Psychotic disorders caused by toxic and metabolic disturbances, 

(d) Epilepsies 

(e) Senil psychosis. 

(2) The Functional Psychoses 

The functional psychoses are broadly classified into three classes ‘ 
the schizophrenia, the paranoia and the effective disorders. 

(a) Schizophrenia. Schizophrenia was formerly known as dementia 
praecox. It is most puzzling and serious disease. It is used for a wide 
variety of mental disorders characterized by disturbances of thought 
process, distortion of reality, delusion and hallucinations and the loss 
of integrated and controlled behaviour. There are four main types of 
schizophrenia which may be put in ascending order of mental distur- 
bance as follows: 

(i) Simple schizophrenia. It is the preliminary stage marked by loss 
of interest, social withdrawal and flatness of emotional expression. 
There is overall deterioration in the personal appearance and beha- 
viour of the individual. The simple schizophrenics show laziness, 
irresponsibility, antisocial activity. They belong to a general class of 
inadequate personalities. 

(ii) The Catatonic. The catatonic schizophrenia, is generally, marked 
by two patterns of behaviour: stupor and excitement. In stupor, the 
patient develops a tendency to remain motionless in a certain posture 
for hours together. The catatonic may remain mute and there is mini- 
mal contact with other persons. In catatonic excitement, the patient 
shows hyperactivity. He may run here and there. He talks too loudly 
in incoherent manner. He can hurt himself and attack others. 

(iii) The Hebephrenic. The term hebephrenic means mind of a 
child. The individual suffering from hebephrenic schizophrenia 
behaves like a chiid. There is complete disintegration of personality. 
The patient experiences delusion and hallucinations. He talks in ait 
There is no consistency in thought, action and feeling, The patient 


Tequires strict watch. 
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(iv) Paranoid. The patient sees delusions of being persecuted. He 
hallucinates as if he is being followed by some one, delusions of 
grandeur can also be found. The patient believes that he is Krishna 
or Rama. Delusions are illogical, bizarre and changing. 

(b) Paranoia. Paranoia is an jntellectualized system of defenses 
which is characterized predominantly by delusions. Persons suffering 
from paranoia are hypersensitive. They maintain’ limited social func- 
tioning, have sufficient self-control and judgement to avoid hospitali- 
zation. The paranoid may call upon considerable educational and 
intellectual resources in constructing the, delusional system. His 
delusional system works as egodefense mechanism. 

(c) Affective Psychoses. There are two major states of affective 
psychoses: manic state when the patiént feels elated, extreme over- 

vactivity and tremendous energy. If the manic condition is more severe 
the patient may become uncontrollable. The second form is depressive 
reaction which shows loss of “abn and slowing down of 
physical and mental activity. re is defection, hopelessness and 
discouragement, There is inactivity and feeling of sinfulness. In 
severe depression, the patient needs hospitalization. 


ASSIGNMENTS 


Define a mental mechanism. What are their main features ? 
What is repression ? How does it operate? 

Explain aggression and projection with examples, 

What are the mechanisms of neurotic persons? 

Write notes on: 

Obsession, Schizophrenia, Anxiety. 


wrens 
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Mental Health 


ENTAL health of the learner is very important for efficien 
learning and proper development of personality. A child is 
born ina home where he remains in the constant company of his 
mother in thé'formative years of his infancy. Traditionally, it is said 
that a mother is equal to hundred teachers. The impressions and 
experiences which a child has in these formative years leave per- 
manent and indelible impressions on his mind. From the point of 
view of psychoanalysis, the early childhood experiences are very 
important fot the future development of personality. The parents, of 
course, since they control children during infancy, are in the most 
strategic position to inculcate positive habits in their children. The 
first important requisite condition is affection and love of parents and 
other members of the family. The infant should feel secure and loved 
in his home. Parents should meet the legitimate needs of their child. 
Proper and conducive environment should be provided in early 
childhood. Pleasant and satisfaction giving experiences should be 
provided for the harmonious development of the personality of the 
child. The parents should keep the following things into considera- 
tion: 
(1) Provide proper affection and love to the child. 
(2) Provide conducive environment in home. 
(3) Do not eriticize the child. 
(4) Do not compare the child with other children. 
(5) Do not reject or overprotect the child. 
(6) Do not quarrel in presence of the child. 
(7) Do not be over anxious about the future of the child. 
(8) Try to be democratic in your dealings. 
(9) Meet the legitimate needs of you child. 
(10) Provide guidance where necessary. 
(11) Build self-confidence in the child. 
MENTAL HEALTH IN SCHOOL 


Undoubtedly, the role of home cannot be undermined or shifted to 
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any other agency. All psychologists, teachers and mental hygienists 
agree that primarily family living and experiences play most crucial 
role in the development of harmonious personality in children, but in 
recent years, due to rapid industrialization, the family is disintegrat- 
ing and is not in a position to play its role effectively. Moreover, in 
the present circumstances, in our country, most of the parents are 
illiterate and ill informed who cannot be charged with the respons 
bility of providing proper guidance fur mental health. The other 
problem is that parents do not have access to the scientific knowledge 
of human behaviour which can be used effectively to prevent mal- 
adjustment and cure simple mental disturbances. 

All look to the school as the second line of defense. The school 
assumes great responsibility in the process of harmonious develop- 
ment of personality. Children spend six to seven hours in. school. 
Schools are ina position to help in the development of children’s 
potentialities by catering to their needs. We will mention, in brief, the 
various measures which can be taken in schools for the proper 
development of physical, mental and spiritual abilities of children. 

(1) School environment. School environment plays an important 
role in the development of positive attitudes. The school environment 
should be free from caste, creed or religious feelings. It should pro- 
vide feelings of security in each and every student irrespective of their 
Teligion or socio-economic conditions. It should provide conducive 
environment for learning free from fear, tension and frustration, 

(2) Democratic environment. School as an institution should func- 
tion on democratic lines. Students’ representation should be made on 
‘arious committees so that students identify themselves with the insti- 
tutation. School problems should be discussed with teachers and stu- 
dents and decision should be taken by taking students into confidence, 

(3) Provision for curricular activities. The school should organize a 
number of curricular activities Suiting to the needs of individual stud- 
ents to release their pent up emotional feelings. The school may orga- 
nize regular games, discussions, debates, scouting, guided reading, 
dramas, educational exhibitions and well-magazines etc, 

(4) Teacher's role. Teacher must have the knowledge of funda- 
mental principles of human behaviour to tackle the problems of his 
students. He must be emotionally stable and should have positive 
attitude towards teaching. He must take interest in students and their 
welfare. His behaviour with students should be of a friend, philosopher 
and guide. He should not show partiality or favour to any student. 
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He should try to develop a philosophy of life in his students He should 
create confidence in his students to face the realities of life. Students 
should not be criticized unnecessarily and no sarcastic remarks should 
be passed against any student. Teacher can play an important 
role in developing cooperatian, team spirit and group participation 
in his students. Conducive social climate should be created in the 
class and the school. 

(5) Freedom of expression. Children should be provided an oppor- 
tunity in the class to express their views freely on problems. 

(6) Variety of interests. Teacher should try to develop a variety of 
interests in his students such as games, reading and hobbies of diffe- 
rent types which may help in the development of sound attitudes. 
Teacher should appreciate and encourage worthwhile activities of his 
students. f 

(1) Reading for mental health. Teacher should select books which 
are appropriate to specified age levels ard students be advised to 
read those books. 

(8) Classes in human relations. The school should organize classes 
in human relations. Daily life problems should be discussed. The 
importance of “how to live” should be emphasized. Students should 
also be invited to discuss freely their problems. 

(9) Provision for sex and moral education. Most of the problems of 
adolescents are concerned with sex and moral conflicts which cause 
mental disturbances. It will be of great use ifsex and moral education 
are made an integral part of regular curriculum. 

(10) Art and craft. Writing for understanding and release of 
emotional tensions can also be used in mental hygiene programme. 

(11) Guidance. School should organize guidance services for the 
benefit of students. Guidance is of three types; personal, educational 
and vocational. 

The following are the techniques which have been successfully used 
in U.S.A. We can also experiment with these techniques and adopt if 
found useful: 

(1) Discussion technique. In this technique, time is set aside each 
week for the analysis of the adjustment problems of particulars stu- 
dents All the teachers, principal, social workers assemble. The data 
Tegarding the problems of the students is presented in the meeting and 
analysed. After careful analysis of the data, recommendations for 
remedial measures are made. This technique facilitates students’ 
adjustment to his social environment. 
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(2) The Delaware human relations class. This plan was originated 
by H.E. Bullis for classes VII, VIII and IX. The plan operates as 
follows: 

Once a week, the teacher reads before the class astory which 
features emotional problems. The students are encouraged to discuss 
freely the emotional problems of the story. They are also required to 
give an appraisal of the story and most important of all to indicate 
from their own personal experiences parallel situations to those pre- 
sented in the story. The basic idea is to provide release to emotional 
tensions and a better understanding of their own problems. The 
students also gct insight by listening to their classmates. 

(3) The Tulsa persona! relation course. This course is designed for 
adolescent boys and girls, The common problems are discussed ina 
planned way in the class. The topics include understanding ourselves, 
boy and girl friendship, you and your family. 

The steps, the teacher follows, are listed below: 


(i) Students list their personal problems. 
(ii) Discussing behaviour observed. 
(iii) Showing and discussing films, and slides. 


The work of the course incorporates the basic principles of mental 
hygiene and their application to everyday living. 

(4) Remedial classes. Students who have reading, arithmetic diffi- 
culties or frustrated and discouraged in regular classes, may be asked 
to attend remedial classes. 


Mental Health of the Teacher 

So far we have been talking about the mental health of students, 
causes and remedial measures to check maladjustment among students 
have been given in general. In this section of the chapter, we will pre- 
sent the problems of maladjustment among teachers. Teachers’ mental 
health plays an important role in the teaching-learning process. Jf the 
teacher is not in sound mental health, he can do incalculable harm to 
the nation in terms of poor guidance to the students. He cannot do 
justice to his job. His maladjustment will not only ady ersely affect 
his personality but will produce maladjustment in children put under 
his charge. 

In modern times, with the rapid developments in all walks of life, 
problems have also multiplied in that proportion. In ancient India, 
when education was confined to privileged communities, teaching was 
entrusted to great scholars and involved no problem. With the 
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passage of time, education broke the barriers of caste and community 
and reached to masses. This new movement of mass education is 
fraught with certain problems for teachers. Before we discuss the pro- 
blems of teachers which lead to maladjustment, let us, in brief, see 
what are the advantages of teaching as a profession. 


Advantages of Teaching Profession 

(1) Teaching is clean work. Teaching as a profession is clean and 
free from corrupt practices in comparison to other professions. 

(2) Contact with the youth. Teacher remains in contact with the 
youth throughout his life. This interaction with the youth and their 
vonstant company keeps the teacher mentally alive and physically 
alert. 

(3) Variety of work. Teaching involves a wide range of activities: 
physical, mental, social and emotional. Variation in activities elimi- 
nates boredom and releases tension. 

(4) Income is steady and assured. Teaching provides steady and 
assured income after a month. 

(5) Opportunity to meet professional workers. Teaching provides 
opportunities to meet professional workers. Teachers can discuss their 
academic problems and devise means to solve them. They can also 
plan for their professional growth and professional achievement 
throughout their teaching career. 

(6) Personal satisfaction, Teaching gives personal satisfaction to 
the teacher. Teacher feels satisfied after teaching a class provided 
that he is a devoted teacher. He feels that he is doing something for 
the nation. 

(7) Keep the teacher abreast of the time. The greatest advantage of 
teaching is that it provides an opportunity to the teacher to move 
with the time. The teacher remains in touch with recent researches 


in his field of specialization. 


Causes of Teacher's Maladjustment 

Teacher is a member of larger society. He also develops maladjust- 
ment as people in society develop in modern times. There are many 
factors and conditions which cause maladjustment in teachers. Some 


of the important factors are described below: 
(1) Lack of professional aptitude and spririt. In our country, tea- 
ching is accepted as a profession not because an individual is interes- 


ted in teaching but because he could not get entry in other profession. 
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(2) The Delaware human relations class. This plan was originated 
by H.E. Bullis for classes VII, VIII and IX. The plan operates as 
follows: 

Once a week, the teacher reads before the class astory which 
features emotional problems. The students are encouraged to discuss 
freely the emotional problems of the story. They are also required to 
give an appraisal of the story and most important of all to indicate 
from their own personal experiences parallel situations to those pre- 
sented in the story. The basic idea is to provide release to emotional 
tensions and a better understanding oftheir own problems. The 
students also gct insight by listening to their classmates. 

(3) The Tulsa personal relation course. This course is designed for 
adolescent boys and girls. The common problems are discussed in a 
planned way in the class. The topics include understanding ourselves, 
boy and girl friendship, you and your family. 

The steps, the teacher follows, are listed below: 


(i) Students list their personal problems. 
(ii) Discussing behaviour observed. 
(iii) Showing and discussing films, and slides. 


The work of the course incorporates the basic principles of mental 
hygiene and their application to everyday living. 

(4) Remedial classes. Students who have reading. arithmetic diffi- 
culties or frustrated and discouraged in regular classes, may be asked 
to attend remedial classes. 


Mental Health of the Teacher 

So far we have been talking about the mental health of students, 
causes and ramedi:! measures to check maladjustment among students 
have been given in general. In this section of the chapter, we will pre- 
sent the problems of maladjustment among teachers. Teachers’ mental 
health plays an important role in the teaching-learning process. Jf the 
teacher is not in sound mental health, he can do incalculable harm to 
the nation in terms of poor guidance to the students. He cannot do 
justice to his job. His maladjustment will not only adversely affect 
his personality but will produce maladjustment in children put under 
his charge. 

In modern times, with the rapid developments in all walks of life, 
problems have aiso multiplied in that proportion. In ancient India, 
when education was confined to privileged communities, teaching was 
entrusted to great scholars and involved no problem. With the 
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passage of time, education broke the barriers of caste and community 
and reached to masses. This new movement of mass education is 
fraught with certain problems for teachers. Before we discuss the pro- 
blems of teachers which lead to maladjustment, let us, in brief, see 
what are the advantages of teaching as a profession. 


Advantages of Teaching Profession 

(1) Teaching is clean work. Teaching as a profession is clean and 
free from corrupt practices in comparison to other professions- 

(2) Contact with the youth. Teacher remains in contact with the 
youth throughout his life. This interaction with the youth and their 
vonstant company keeps the teacher mentally alive and physically 
alert. 

(3) Variety of work. Teaching involves a wide range of activities: 
physical, mental, social and emotional. Variation in activities elimi- 
nates boredom and releases tension. 

(4y Income is steady and assured. Teaching provides steady and 
assured income after a month. 

(5) Opportunity to meet professional workers. Teaching provides 
opportunities to meet professional workers. Teachers can discuss their 
academic problems and devise means to solve them. They can also 
plan for their professional growth and professional achievement 
throughout their teaching career. 

(6) Personal satisfaction. Teaching gives personal satisfaction to 
the teacher. Teacher feels satisfied after teaching a class provided 
that he is a devoted teacher. He feels that he is doing something for 
the nation. 

(1) Keep the teacher abreast of the time. The greatest advantage of 
teaching is that it provides an opportunity to the teacher to move 
with the time. The teacher remains in touch with recent researches 


in his field of specialization. 


Causes of Teacher’s Maladjustment J 
Teacher is a member of larger society. He also develops maladjust- 


ment as people in society develop in modern times. There are many 
factors and conditions which cause maladjustment in teachers. Some 
of the important factors are described below: 


(1) Lock of professional aptitude and spririt. In our country, tea- 


ching is accepted as a profession not because an individual is interes- 
ted in teaching but because he could not get entry in other profession, 
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Young men and women have ambitions of entering in administrative 
and executive posts irrespective of their personal competencies but 
when they are rejected from these jobs, they accept teaching as a last 
resort to earn their livelihood. The author used to administer a 
simple question to B Ed. teacher-trainees. The question was: ‘Did 
you ever want to become a teacher?” 95%, trainees replied negatively. 
In our country, most of the teachers lack professional aptitude and 
devotion to their profession. 

(2) Occupational hazards. Every profession has frustrating condi- 
tions which lead to maladjustment. Teaching, in our country, has the 
following frustrating conditions: 


(i) Frequent criticisms, It is the habit with the people right from 
peon to the highest rank that they criticize teaching and teachers, 
We read in newspapers, that teachers do not work, and education 
is useless. 

(ii) Restrictions. Several types of restrictions are imposed on 
teachers There are institutions which impose restrictions as regards 
¢lothing, food, religious affiliations and participation ir politics. 


(3) Extra work. Private institutions in our country are mostly run 
by politicians who in time of elections employ the services of teachers 
for canvassing and clerical work. Not only this, but every time a 
dignitary comes, the teachers and the students are ordered to 
welcome him. 

(4) Lack of social prestige, All leaders and educationists give lip 
sympathy to the importance of teachers. All agree that they are the 
builders of future nation, The slogan sounds very sweet to the ears, 
but what is the importance of the teacher in the eyes of the society. 
The author conducted a survey to find out the importance of the 
teacher in the community with the help of questions administered to 
parents. The questions represented different social situations as you 
have to invite 4 persons at the birth anniversary of your son, whom 
will you invite? You will be surprised to know that even police man 
and patwari were preferred to teachers. It may be due to the ignor- 
ance of illiterate parents from villages for whom police man and 
patwari wield more power than the teacher. Even in educated and 
rich classes, the social prestige of th teacher is not so high as it would 
have been. 

(5) Poor salaries. In spite of the high cost of living, the salaries of 
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teachers have not been increased in that proportion. As regards 
teachers engaged in higher education, their grades (w.e.f. 1.4.86) 
have been revised by some of the states. This revision of grades by 

UGChas_given relief to the teachers and enhanced the social pres- 
tige of the protession. We can now hope that better people will join this F 
profession. 

(6) High moral expectations. The society expects that a teacher 
should be a saint. No doubt, the teacher must present a model cf his 
ideal behaviour before the students for imitation. But in actual prac- 
tice how many students imitate or identify with the model or ideals 
of the teacher. He is one of the members of society and it is natural 
that the evils of social environment may also affect his personality. 

(7) Load of work. In our schools, load of work is too much. The 
teacher has to teach 7 out of 9 periods in a day. This excessive work 
develops emotional tensions and mental fatigue which if continued 


for a long period, leads to anxiety. 
(8) Lack of recreational facilities. There is a dearth of recreational 


facilities for teachers in our schools. 

(9) Relationship among teachers. It is said that there are fewer 
conflicts among -illiterates than educated persons. This idea is quite 
true in case of teachers. Hardly, there will be 20% schools in the 
country where perfect harmony, cooperation and good will exist 
otherwise teachers indulge in leg pulling of each other. This creates 
conflicts in the mind of the teacher. 

(10) Relationship between the administrator and teachers. Some 


administrators are autocrats. They behave in official manner and 


impose their orders on teachers. p 
(11) Feeling of caste, creed and religion. On paper discrimination 
and partial treatment, on the basis of religion and caste, have been 
done away with, but the evil even exists in most of the institutions 
where preference is given on the basis of caste and religion and not 
on teaching competency of the individual. Teachers are unjustly 
accused, maltreated and sometimes dismissed because they do not 
flatter the authorities or they resent against the malpractices and in- 
justice of the authorities. we 
(12) Insecurity of service. There are private institutions where the 
teachers feel insecure. This causes anxiety in the minds of the teachers 
which if persists for a long period, may cause menfal disturbances. 
(13) Lack of facilities. There are many institutions which do not 


have facilities for library, audio-visual aids and science laboratory, 
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Lack of facilities causes frustration in the minds of teachers. 


Programmes to Improve Teachers’ Mental Health 

We have listed various factors in school and outside the school 
which affect the mental health of the teacher. We will see how we 
can eliminate those factors and help the teacher to improve and 
maintain his mental health. 

(1) Improving teacher-teacher relations. The success of the school 
depends upon the willingness, cooperation and the ability of its mem- 
bers to work together. The school should provide better environment 
for creating goodwill among the members of the teaching staff. Frequent 
meetings should beheld to discuss the problems and to remove the 
misunderstanding created among members of staff. Teachers’ club 
should be established in every institution to bring the teachers close 
to each other. Educational tours and excursion should be arranged to 
develop necessary skills to work with other teachers successfully. 

(2) Improving teacher-principal relations. There is a tendency to 
blame each other in our school system. The administrator blames 
the teachers for any failure in school functioning and teachers blame 
the administrator for his authoritarian attitude and partial treatment. 
The principal works as a leader of the group and much of the success 

of school depends on his quality of leadership and his personality. 
The principal can do the following things to improve the relations in 
school personnels: 

(i) Keep routines to a minimum, Unnecessary restrictions should not 
be imposed on teachers because they create tension in the minds of 
the teachers. 

(ti) Listening. The principal should listen to the problems of tea- 
chers in free and frank environment. 

(iii) Use democratic administration. The principal should take major 
decisions by holding discussions with the members of staff. He should 
not impose his decision’on the staff in an authoritarian way. If there 
is misunderstanding between the principal and Staff, it should be 
discussed and clarified by mutual discussion. 

(iv) Impartiality. The principal should remain impartial. He should 
not do favour to any member on the basis of caste and creed. 

(v) Helpinz nature. The princir-al can discuss school problems with 
the staff in teachers’ club meetig. He should respect all teachers. 
The principal can support the teachers when they need his help. He 

should not form cliques of teachers on the policy of “divide and 
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rule”. He should not create pets because other teachers will resent 
this attitude. 

(vi) Give criticism in private. The principal, if he has to correct any 
teacher regarding his method of teaching or behaviour, should call 
the teacher in private. No teacher should be criticized before the 
students and his colleagues. 

(vii) Be flexible. The principal’ should not be rigid and traditional 
in his thinking and ways of dealing with teachers’ problems. He 
should change his strategy with the time. He should evaluate his own 
role as an administrator. He should set up an example. 

(viii) Plan in advance. Everything should be planned in the begin- 
ning of the academic year and should be communicated to teachers 
in advance for execution. He should work as a true leader of the 
team. Team spirit should be encouraged. 

(3) Professional growth. The school should arrange for in-service 
programmes for teachers to refresh their knowledge of matter and 
method of teaching. The principal should make arrangement of good 
library facility and teaching material. He should encourage his col- 
leagues to experiment with innovative ideas in teaching methods. He 
should work as a friend and guide to his colleagues. 

(4) Seminars, workshops and conferences. Teachers from different 
schools should be invited to discuss problems of education in semi- 
nars and workshops. These activities provide opportunity of knowing 
the points of view of other workers in the field through mutual dis- 
cussion. They keep the teachers abreast with new trends and techno- 
logy in the field of education. 

(5) Service security. Some rules and regulations should be formed to 
check the exploitation of teacher community by private managements 
who terminate the services of teachers on account of their personal 
whims, The teacher should feel secure of his service. Payment of 
salaries should be made regular. 

(6) Teacher-community relation. The unusual criticism of teachers is 
because there is a wide gap between the teacher and the community. 
A close relationship should be established between teachers and the 
community. The following steps can be taken to strengthen teacher- 


community relationship : 
chool should adopt local community 


(i) Community service. The s 
for improving sanitary conditions, roads, and pure water. If the stu- 


dents under the guidance of teachers go to local villages and do some 
useful work for the improvement of the villages, then a close rapport 
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will be established between school-community which will enhance the 
prestige and importance of the teacher. 

(ii) Use criticism, The criticism given by the society should be used 
by teachers in a constructive way to improve upon their existing con- 
dititions. 


ASSIGNMENTS 


1, Define mental hygiene and give in brief its objectives. 

2. How can school help in preventing the mental illhealth of children ? 

3. What are the factors which are responsible for maladjustment of Indian 
teachers ? 

4, Suggest some concrete measures to improve the mental health of Indian 
teachers. 
. 5. What factors affect the mental health of adolescents in school? Explain 
with examples. 

6. What factors affect the mentai health ot children in school? 
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Psychotherapy.and Allied Techniques 


N the preceding chapter, we have discussed the preventive measures 
of maladjustment in school children. In the present chapter, we 
will describe the curative measures to treat maladjusted children’ with 
mental disturbances. Though treatment aspect of maladjustment and 
mental diseases needs specialized knowledge of psychotherapy which 
we cannot expect from a class-room teacher, the knowledge of funda- 
mental principles of psychotherapy will be of great help for teachers 
to guide disturbed children at the initial stage. The teacher can screen 
normal and abnormal children and can refer the cases of disturbed 
children to psychiatrist for treatment. 


DEFINITION OF PSYCHOTHERAPY 


The term psychotherapy covers a wide range of treatment procedures 
whose common characteristic is that they deal with psychogenic 
illness by psychological methods, rather than, by the use of medicines 
and other somatic procedures. The aim is to diagnose mental illness 
and to apply remedial measures for their cure so that individual's 
potentialities may be developed to the maximum. It helps the in- 
dividual for adequate adjustment in the society. 4 
The most acceptable definition of psychotherapy in modern clinical 
psychiatry runs as ".....as the treatment of emotional or personality 
disorders by psychological means. Although many different 
psychological techniques may be employed in an effort to relieve 
problems and disorders and make the paticnt a mature, satisfied and 
independent person......"- $ 
According to Canadian Psychiatric Association, psychotherapy 1s, 
“a medical act by which a physician, through sessions of verbal or 
other communications explores and attempts to influence the behavi- 
our ofa psychiatrically disordered patient with the objective of 


reducing his disability”. 
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Brief History á 

There was a time i? the history of human development in primitive 
cultures when people believed in magic of witches and demonology. 
In ancient times, people believed that an ailment that does not res- 
pond to drugs is caused by evil spirits. Mental patients were left to 
their fate. They were treated mercilessly and sometimes stoned to 
death, They wete locked, chained, tortured and hanged by the 
society. Even today in culturally bac:.ward areas of the world causes 
of mental illness are attributed to evil-spirits and demons, Primitive 
methods are used to correct them. 

Psychotherapy originated in ancient India. We havea full-fledged 
system in Ayurveda for the treatment of mental diseases with 
medicines and other yogic techniques. The system got a death blow 
in Muslim and English periods but now it is getting proper attention 
and patronage from the government for its revival. 

The history ot the development of psychotherapy in the west can 
be traced back to 2000 B.C. in Mesapotamia where psychotherapy was 
essentially practised in the form of medicines. The Hippocrates in 
460 BC. contributed to the development of psychotherapy by classi- 
fying mental- diseases into three distinct categories and by advocat- 
ing humoral theory of behaviour to treat mental patients. Physicians 
identified mental disorders with emotional disturbances. They utilized 
music and baths as therapeutic measures for the treatment of mental 
diseases. 

It remained for J. Weyer, a Belgian Physician, (1515-1588) to 
challenge, ridicule and repudiate witchcraft and demonology as base- 
less and superstitious. With the advent of age of science, the search 
began for some cause of disturbed behaviour other than possession 
by devils. The first hospital for mentally ill was established in London 
in the year 1547. Several hospitals were opened in different countries 
following example of London hospital. 

The revolution in the treatment of mental diseases was brought 
about by Pinel (1745-1826) a French physician. He called for huma- 
nitarian treatment to mentally ill persons. He established a hospital 
for mental patients and provided facilities to them. One of his pupils, 
Jean Esquirol, carried research on mental patients and developed 
De hres material in psychiatry for the first time. 

ranz Anton Mesmer (1734-1815) di i 
magnetism. He applied nis theory for oR eridan ue 
Succeeded in his treatment. He used hypnotism which became popular 
in mid 18th century. 
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Psychotherapy as it is practised today was developed by the con- 
tinuous contributions of scholars from time to time, New techniques 
and methods are being developed and practised to treat mental illness. 


AIMS OF PSYCHOTHERAPY 


The aims and objectives of all types of psychotherapies are as follows: 

(1) Psychotherapy aims ‘to increase the patient's feelings of self- 
esteem and security. ’ 

(2) It helps to release pent up feelings, emotions and motives such 
as anxiety, guilt and hostility. 

(3) It increases the insight of the patient into his psychological 
difficulties and tries’ to resolve them. 

(4) It encourages the patient to gain confidence and self acceptance. 

(5) Psychotherapeutic techniques help the patient to formulate 
positive goals in accordance with his physical and mental capabilities, 
They help the individual in the process of integration and better 
Adjustment in the society. The individual is helped to make the maxi- 
mum use of his potentialities. 


TYPES OF PSYCHOTHERAPY 


There are many types of psychotherapy which are currently used by 
Professional and non-professional workers in the treatment of mental 
illness ranging from anxiety to Psychotic disorders. It is not possible 
to describe all types of therapies in this chapter. We have selected the 
following types of psychotherapies, - 

1. Expressive psychotherapy 

(a) Psychobiology, (b) Non-directive therapy. 

2. Directive therapy. 

3. Play therapy. 

4. Shock therapy. 

5. Relationship therapy. 

6. Occupational therapy. 

7. Recreational therapy. 

8. Psycho-analytic therapy. 

9. Behaviour therapy. 

10. Transactional Analysis (T.A.) 
1. Expressive Psychotherapy i 

Expressive therapy lays emphasis on the expression of repressed 
feclings and motives. It is of two types: (a) Psychobiology and (b) 
Non-directive, 
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(a), Psychobiology. Expressive psychotherapy as the name suggests 
emphasizes the importance of expression. If a mental patient is given 
an opportunity to talk about his problems with a therapist, itis 
expected that he will improve. The therapist is cooperative and 
sympathetic towards the patient so that he may win the confidence of 
the patient. The patient may release his emotional pent up feelings 
without inhibitions. This therapy is based on certain principles, The 
first principle is that a perfect rapport should be established between 
the patient and the therapist. The second principle is that the therapist 
gives more emphasis on the current problems, frustrations and 
anxieties to understand the behaviour of the patient. He tries to un- 
earth unconscious process of the personality of the patient. 

(b) Non-directive or  client-centred therapy. Carl Rogers 
founded and developed a popular client centred therapy. He for- 
mulated a theory of personality based on his observation in psycho- 
therapy. His technique has a profound effect on clinical psychology 
in America for more than two decades. He has argued that, in order 
to understand a man, a scientist must try to explore his subjective 
world, the world as he experiences it. He emphasizes the importance of 
the integrity of the individual and his desire to improve his condition. 

Rogers and his co-workers have further theorized that scientists 
can never be objective. The last way to avoid deception, they use 
experimental method to study various phenomena. He gives more 
importance to the man’s experiences of himself. He calls the patient 
client. He gives more importance to the counsellor’s attitude rather 
than the specific technique of psychotherapy. The therapist must have 
strong positive regard for the client’s ability to deal constructively 
with all aspects of his life. 

Rogers believes that the client has the potential within himself to 

aim toward self-actualization. The client is left free to direct his life 
without help from the therapist. There is no intention on the part 
of the therapist to take charge of the patient’s crippled life, for there 
is no presumption in this technique that he is incapable of managing 
his own life. 
_ It is assumed that if the therapist approaches a client with this 
attitude, the client’s tendencies to maintain the balance of his perso- 
nality and to actualize himself will emerge to further positive growth. 
The therapist tries to penetrate into the inner world of the client. 

Rogers is of the strong view that his technique of psychotherapy 
is most effective in the treatment of mental patients. He believes in 
the therapy and its utility provided that the therapist relies upon 
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the strength and potentials of his client. He does not stress the tech- 
nique. In client centred therapy an important phenomenon which has 
been most frequently noted is reflection of feelings through which a 
therapist communicates his understanding of the client’s world. The 
therapist works as a mirror for the client. The client evaluates his 
“ own thoughts and feelings with less distortion. The therapist and the 
client work as a team in the search of meaning in the atomosphere of 
the counselling session of acceptance and permissiveness, a situa- 
tion that is thought to be most conducive to the full blcoming of self- 
actualization. 

Harper 1959, commenting upon the usefulness of client-centred 
therapy, has pointed out “that this method of therapy is popular 
because nothing fits our democratic outlook better than the assump- 
tion that even the mental patient can become a new self-made man.” 

The treatment is really effective in terms of objective rating of 
client’s interview behaviour when therapist demonstrates uncondi- 
tional positive regard, empathy and genuineness. After treatment 
clients are more in touch with their own feelings and related to others 
in a more open fashion. It takes less time and is comparatively cheap. 
Critics of this approach point out that regardless of the individual 
differences among the clients, the treatment is the same and moreover 
providing unconditional regard to the client by the therapist may be 
harmful as clients may leave therapy with the unrealistic expectation 
that any thing they do will meet the approval. 


(2) Directive Therapy 
Directive therapy was developed as a reaction against client centred 


therapy. The main proponent was Frederick Thorne who suggested 
a straightforward plan of behavioural changes. According to this 
technique, the causes of particular maladjustment must be directly 
identified and a plan introduced for appropriate behavioural modi- 
fication. The healthy personality has less need for such direction. 
In fact, the troubled person needs- the help ofa properly trained 
théfapist. In contrast to the psycho-analytical methods, which 
atfémpt to discover latent causes, symbolism, unconscious conflicts, 
e%. the directive approach considers the behaviour in terms of 
séientific pathology including the laws of learning as they are currently 
understood. Directive therapy is eclectic and does not attempt to 
horne believes that a considerable time 
atient. A developmental history of the 
discover the cause of 


féllow any learning theory. T. 
can be saved by directing the p 
patient is taken and the therapist tries to 
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maladaptive responding. Early childhood conditions are analysed, 
especially, the emotional problems. It is not only necessary to know 
what the trouble is with oneself and what one ought to do about it 
but to work actively toward a new style of life. 

According to Thorne, directive therapy is based on the following 
principles : 

(1) The therapist plays the role of the master educator who takes 
over when the other conditions have failed (family, education and 
society). 

(2) The first phase of therapy consists in establishing suitable 
conditions for learning a new style of life. 

(3) Directive therapy means that some one must discover what the 
difficulty is, what is to be done, and see that it is done. 

(4) The therapist must be trained as a scientist and act accordingly 
as a scientist to go about solving the problem in a scientific manner. 


(3) Play Therapy 

Many children develop emotional and mental disturbances in their 
childhood. The techniques of psychotherapy applied to adults are 
not very successful in case of small children. Child psychologists have 
developed play therapy for the treatment of mental disturbances in 
children. Generally, two approaches are used with children (a) Play 
therapy and (b) Family therapy. 

(a) Play therapy is a technique of modifying behaviour of small 
children who are emotionally disturbed. We take the cooperation of 
parents and other members of the family in play therapy. It has 
been reported by psychologists that play therapy is the most effective 
technique’ correcting the emotionally disturbed children. It isa 
natural way in which younger children work and express themselves. 
Children cannot express their repressed feelings, motives to the thera- 
pist because of their limited language development, so in order to 
meet this problem, psychotherapists have developed play therapy. In 
play therapy, child is provided full freedom to play, the way he likes. 
He can express his emotional feelings through the play materia! 
provided in the child clinic. He may act out his fantasies and releas¢ 
his conflicts in non-threatening ways. Play serves as a channel fop 
discharging energy and as means of practising skills under the, 
guidance of a therapist. A child may, thus, learn more adaptive way, 
of coping with his life problems. 

Plays affords a means of direct interaction to a child in a situation 
that is not unfamiliar to him. Play is a natural process of therapy. 
In play therapy the child may not realize that he is being helped by 
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a professional. Play therapy may be applied on group of children 
who have similar problems. 

Certain requirements of play therapy. (1) A room is specifically 
designed for play therapy with one way screen. i 

(2) A variety of play material—toys, dolls, puppets, clay, finger 
printing material, drawing material and running water etc., should be 
provided. 

(3) The therapist must have interest in childern. He must establish 
perfect rapport with the child. 

Play therapy may be organized into two different ways: (a) non- 
directive and (b) controlled. In non-directive play therapy, the child 
is free to do or say anything that he wishes-in the play room. The 
therapist gives no direct suggestion or guidance to the child. He 
minutely observes the behaviour of the child in action. He builds the 
sense of complete acceptance in the child. The child is always the 
leader in the play room. It is hoped that complete acceptance and 
permission of free play and expression to the child helps in gaining 
the courage to become more mature and independent individual. The 
second method of play therapy is ‘controlled approach’. In controlled 
approach, the therapist selects the material and plans the sessions of 
play in standardized situation keeping into consideration the age and 
problem of the child. Tension, anxiety, fear and terror etc., can be 
treated with controlled play therapy. Levy (1939) developed release 
play therapy. The specific circumstances believed’ to have caused 
problem behaviour in children are re-enacted for release of emotional 
feelings. The theory of play therapy is based on the assumption that 
the child may acquire new feelings and attitudes which may be 
generalized to life situations. j 

(b) Family therapy ‘can be used for small children as well as adole- 
scents. Family plays an important role in developing attitudes in 
children. The emotional closeness among the family members and 
frequency of their interaction are psychologically important. Family 
in which a child develops problem-behaviour is interviewed by the 
therapist individually. He tries to develop healthy emotional feelings 
among the members. Child’s conflicts, fears and tensions are removed 
through free discussions and suggestions. Therapist locates the dis- 
ruptive forces and helps the family to overcome them. 


(4) Shock Therapy s 
There are two methods of shock therapy which are generally used 
on mental patients, insulin coma and electric shock therapy. In insulin ` 
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coma intramascular injections of insulin are given to the patient. This 
technique was developed by Sakel in 1928 to treat mental patients. 
This technique has now been replaced by electro-convulsive therapy. 
In electric shock therapy, current of different voltages is passed 
through the brain of the patient in order to produce convulsions. The 
procedure of ECT is relatively safe and is less painful than insulin 
coma. Sometimes the patients fear the setting of the room. It is 
effective in depression and anxiety. The actual physical changes that 
occur are confusion and temporary loss of memory which disappears 
after a few hours. 

In general, psychologists object strongly to the use of ECT. The 
objection is based on the assumption that no one knows what it does 
and why it works. The second objection is that this treatment is used 
indiscriminately. It might be used with any patient having mental pro- 
blems and its effectiveness outside deep depression is very questionable, 

Following are the basic assumptions underlying shock therapy: 

(1) Shock therapy of both the types alters the brain metabolism, 
causing changes in oxidation. 

(2) They act as sedatives reducing the overactivity of the nervous 
system and reducing the emotional pressure behind the symptoms. 

(3) In shock therapy, regulative centres, particularly, the sympa- 
thetic division, are stimulated. 

(4) Some organic changes are produced in the brain which inter- 
rupt the paths from the cerebral coretex to the thalamus and reduce 
the transmission of emotional impulses from one to the other. 


(5) Relationship Therapy 

Relationship therapy consists, essentially, of establishing an effec- 
tive relationship between the therapist and the patient. The therapist 
tries to understand the problems of the patient and attempts to 
reduce his emotional tensions. He helps him to grow toward maturity. 

The therapist emphasizes on the present problems and situations 
which disturb the patient. The therapist conducts the interviews, 
which may continue for months together. He provides the warm and 
friendly environment to the patient. He handles the patient without 
any emotional resentment to his actions. 

This therapy is more concerned with the conscious and preconsci- 
ous material of the patient. It does not delve into the depth of uncons- 
cious aspect of the personality of the patient. It is a type of help 
which a friendly warm, objective and more mature parent or older 
sibling may provide to the patient. Relationship therapy provides 
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an Opportunity to the patient to identify with the more mature aspects 
of therapist’s personality. 

The therapist, in therapy, offers himself as a good parent with 
whom the patient can identify, thus he tries to develop confidence in 
the patieat. It is practised by those therapists who cannot benefit by 
expressive therapy. 


(6) Occupational Therapy 

In this method of therapy, the therapist organizes various types of 
occupations through which the patients can give expression to their 
creative feelings. Occupations are selected considering the age, sex, 
interests and education of the patients. The underlying principle of 
occupational therapy is to release the repressed and suppressed 
motives of the patients. The mental and physical energy of the 
patients is properly channelized through creative activities. The 
patients are rehabilitated in society to stand on their own legs. 


(7) Recreational Therapy 

Recreational therapy can be divided into two categories—one, the 
organization of recreational activities by the patients themselves as 
enacting a drama, dancing, playing, singing, socio-drama and psycno- 
drama etc. These all activities release the pent-up emotions and 
motives of the patients. The second type of recreational activities 
which are used in therapy may be bibliotherapy, music and radio- 
therapy ete. 

(8) Psycho-analytic Therapy 

Psycho-analysis as a technique of treatment was developed by 
Freud. Two aspects of psycho-analysis have already been discussed. 
In this chapter, we will describe psycho-analytic therapy as developed 
by Freud to cure mental disturbances. Psycho-analysis deals with 
unconscious mind of the patient and is based on the assumptions 
that individual, in the society, hasto repress many desires due to 
social and personal restrictions. These repressed desires are dragged 
into ‘unconscious and spoil the behaviour of the individual. These 
repressed desires and motives are not accessible to the conscious mind 
Without special technique. The main objective of psycho-analytic 
therapy is to release the blocked emotional feelings and to strengthen 
the ego of the patient to face life situations in a realistic way: 

Freud was a clinical neurologist. He treated mental -patients and 
on the basis-of his clinical observations he developed his own techni- 
que of treatment. In the beginning, Freud used hypnosis and sugges- 
tiomto treat neurotic patients. But, some time after, he gave up these 
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techniques and developed his own techniques of free association and 
dream analysis. 

Free association Freud employed the technique of free association 
to explore the unconscious motivation of the patient. The patient is 
asked to lie on a couch in relaxed mood. He is asked to express his 
feelings without any inhibition. Psycho-analyst keeps himself out of 
sight but keeps his patient where he can see him. He says very little 
but encourages the patient to express his thoughts freely. Sometimes he 
comments upon something that needs comment. He helps the patient 
to achieve insight into his problems and conflicts. 

The psycho-analyst makes use of all types of material which has 
relevance to the problems of the patient. Sometimes the patient experi-. 
ences blocking of emotional feelings. He does not want to face un- 
pleasant and anxiety producing ideas, when there is a blockage of 
this type, it is called process of resistance, 

The psycho-analyst is not the real “person” in the therapy situa- 
tion. His role is to become whomever the patient wants him to be- 
come for him (patient). Suppose, the patient tries to resolve conflicts 
with his father in order for him to do so, Freudians maintain that he 
must begin to perceive the analyst as his father. This is called process 
of transference which we will describe in the following paragraphs. 

Transference and countertransference. In the process of treatment 
of mental patients, Freud noticed a Phenomenon called transference. 
It means, in the process of interaction with the therapist, the patient 
is emotionally attached with the therapist. The patient re-enacts or 
re-experiences @ildhood relations with his father or other authority 
and siblings. These experiences are applied to the therapist, thus a 
patient may develop toward the therapist, attitudes and feelings he 
had as a child toward his father or siblings and authority. Freud 
found that during the therapeutic hours, patients attribute kinds of 
things to him which had no foundation in objective fact. Some time 
a lady patient viewed the therapist as an ideal husband and lover. 
These emotional reactions of the Patient are largely irrational from 
the point of view of the realities of the situation. Sometimes patients 
expressed resentment and open hostility against the therapist. Once a 
lady patient who was coming out of the therapeutic session, threw her 
arms around the neck of Freud. He took a cue from this unusual 
incidence of transference. He found something in the emotional 

reactions of his patients that-disturbed the therapist-patient relation- 
ship. He began studying his own reactions to patients, to see how 
much of the irrational and infantile behaviour entered into his thera- 
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peutic procedures. He discovered the connept of countertransference. 
It is a process when a therapist contaminates therapy with his irra- 
tional and infantile emotional attitudes. 

The re'ationship between the patient and the therapist and its pro- 
per handling form the core of psycho-analytic therapy. It is one of 
the most serious defects of many forms of psychotherapy and counsel- 
ling today that they minimize the importance of unconscious transfe- 
rence and countertransference. Transference and countertransference 
give indication of a patient’s basic fantasies, to his unconscious defen- 
ses, fears, love and hate and the way he experiences reality. The the- 
rapist must be conscious and alert of his own weaknesses. 

Psycho-analysis, no doubt, can yield good results as a technique of 
therapy but some psychologists feel that it takes too much time for ; 
treatment. The misunderstanding has been answered by saying that it is 
a process of working through a patient's difficulties of allowing a 
transference neurosis to develop and be resolved, of reworking things 
left unsettled in a person’s early childhood. 

Dream analysis. The second technique thatFreud developed is the 
technique of analysing patient’s dreams to fathom into the uncons- 
cious of his personality. He assumed that our repressed desires, feel- 
ings and motives, appear in dreams inldisguised forms and can 
provide lot of information tolunderstand the mental disturbances. 
When the patient reports a dream, the psycho-analyst listens to 
everything and minutely observes the emotional tone of the patient. 
He developed altheoryof dream analysis symbolization of dreams. _ 

Evaluation, Proponents of psychoanalytic therapy argue that only 
psychoanalytic approach provides a complete explanation of human 
personality. Critics of psychoanalysis argue that the basic concepts 
are vague and are hard to test objectively. They also point out that) 
the treatment is costly and is beyond the reach of middle man. Some 
critics even argue that psychoanalysis and similar approaches are no 
more effective than no treatment at all. 


(9) Behaviour Theory 
if psychology is the study of human behaviour, then psychotherapy 


is the modification of problem behaviour through environmental 
manipulation. Behaviour therapy means the treatment of behaviour 
disorders by behaviour modification, It may be referred to those 
techniques of therapy which make use of learning principles in treat- 
ment. Frank defines behaviour therapy as “the modification of 
behaviour in accordance with experimentally validated principles 
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based upon stimulus response (S--R) concepts of learning and the 
biophysical properties of the organism.” There has been strong 
interest recently in the role of learning in the treatment of abnormal 
behaviour. Behaviour therapy has been developed by psychologists to 
replace the medical model of therapy. It is based on the assumption 
that all behaviour is learned. It is lawful and that it is the function of 
specifiable antecedent, organismic and consequent conditions. It 
emerged out as a technique of behaviour modification out of experi- 
mentally established principles of learning developed on animals and 
human beings in psychological laboratory. It is mostly concerned with 
human behaviour and learned changes in behaviour. Behaviour 
therapy shares a strong reliance on the methods, principles of learn- 
ing psychology and an acceptance of the importance of environmental 
influences on behaviour. It has regard for objective analysis and 
verifiability of observations, Behaviour therapy stresses the importance 
of strengthening adaptive behaviour rather than concentrating on ‘sick’ 
maladaptive behaviours. It was developed on the principle that human 
behaviour is orderly and identifies with the slogan “The symptom is the 
neurosis.” 

Disorders of human behaviour consist of nothing more than learn- 
ed behaviours which are maladaptive. It has strong faith in the im- 
Provability of human behaviour by making use of learning principles. 
Behaviour therapist, in order to enhance the chances of generaliza- 
tion, strives to make the therapy situation as real and as similar to 
the extra-therapy situation as possible. Though behaviour therapy as 
a term was developed in 1950 by Lazaraus but its use has been made 
since ancient times in different forms. People used reward and punish- 
ment to modify the behaviour of their fellow beings in ancient times. 

Behaviour therapy as it is used today, is of very recent origin. The 
systematic study of behaviour therapy may be traced back to the time 
when Watson and Rayner for the first time applied the principles of 
classical conditioning on a child (Albert) of 9 months. They condi- 
tioned Albert to react with fear to a white rat. Fear response was not 
only confined to rat but generalized to other objects having similarity 
with white rat. It was the first experiment which proved that neurotic 
behaviour can be learned. They Suggested that learned fear can be 
removed by four possible ways (a) experimental extinction, (b) cons- 
tructive activities around the feared objects, (c) reconditioning through 
feeding the child in the presence of the feared object, (d) by procuring 
competition with fear by stimulating erogenous zones in the presence 
of the feared object. 
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The next psychologist who tried the suggestions given by Watson 
and Rayner was Mary Cover (1924). She successfully removed the 
fear of Peter, a small child, who had neurotic fear of white rat, 
rabbit, and fur coat etc., by applying the principles of classical con- 
ditioning. No body showed interest in behaviour therapy for the 
next twenty five years, Psycho-analysis exercised so powerful an 
influence that behaviour therapy was supposed to be superficial 
technique of treatment by psychologists. But, in 1950, with the publi- 
cation of Satter’s “Conditioned Reflex Therapy,” people started 
taking interest in behaviour therapy. Some psychologists used the 
principles of conditioning to treat abnormal behaviour in patients. 

A great change in thinking and attitude of people was brought 
by the publication of an article “Experimental Neurosis As Learned 
Behaviour” by Wolpe in 1952, His article was based on the experi- 
ments on cats. He proved in his article, that production and elimi- 
nation of neurosis. in cats were functions of principles of learning. 
Wolpg also applied those principles on human beings. The next 
impoftant contribution in the development of behaviour therapy is 
the work of O.R. Lindsley and B.F. Skinner, who conducted experi- 
ments in the stare hospital of Massachusetts. They applied the princi- 
ples of operant conditioning on mental patients with a great success. 
The principles of operant conditioning were applied in psychothe- 
rapy in sixties and since then many psychologists have used their 
successfully to modify human behaviour. Many researches are being 
conducted on behaviour therapy. 

Psychologists are taking keen interest in the development of 
behaviour therapy by producing literature and publishing a journal 
on behaviour therapy to coordinate the findings of different research 
workers in the field. Most recent development in the field of behaviour 
therapy is the work of Goldfried 1971, Mahoney 1974 and Melchen- 
baum 1974 who emphasize the importance of cognitive process in 
the treatment of mental disturbances. We can say that behaviour 
therapy is a changing field of rescarch in which new discoveries are 
being made and evaluated in practical situations. 


Techniques of Behaviour Therapy 
1. Relaxation training. 
2; Reinforcement procedures. 
3, Systematic desensitization or reciprocal inhibition. 
4, Behavioural rehearsal. 
5, Cognitive relabelling. 
6. Aversion therapy. 
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(1) Relaxation training. Historically Jacobson was the first physician 
who applied relaxation training to the treatment of anxiety. The 
underlying principle of this therapeutic procedure is that feelings and 
thoughts are located in the peripheral musculature. It was practised 
by Dickel in 1963 who developed an entire procedure of relaxtion 
training to reduce mental anxiety. The western countries have realized’ 
the importance of meditation (Dhyana) and yogic exercises in the 
process of mental treatment. A number of centres have been establi- 
shed in the USA in recent years for the training in yogic exercises 
and transcendental meditation. The relaxation training can be given 
for muscle relaxation, relaxation via tension relaxation and differen- 
tial relaxation. Relaxatior training can be given by using the various 
techniques. 

(2) Reinforcement procedures. In this section, we will discuss the 
application of operant conditioning principles in behaviour therapy. We 
have already discussed the fundamental principles of operant condi- 
tioning under learning theories, so here only a reference will be made, 

Operant conditioning technique has been applied to modify deviant, 
maladaptive and disruptive behaviour in children, adults and others, 
The class-room teacher can conveniently use this technique to modify 
the behaviour of his students, Generally, operant conditioning princi- 
ples have been applied by therapists in the following ways: (i) Use of 
Positive reinforcers, (ii) Use of negative reinforcers, and (iii) Use of 
punishers. 

Reinforcer is any event that increases the probability ofthe beha- 
viour it follows and reinforcement means strengthening of a response, 
A positive reinforcer in an event which when presented to the indivi- 
dual, increases the behaviour in question, For example, if a child 
gets “A™ grade on his good handwriting, there is every probability 
that the child will write in good hand in future. The awarding “A” 
is a positive reinforcer that Strengthens the behaviour of writing in 
good hand in future. A negative reinforcer, no doubt, strengthens 
the behaviour by removing or by avoiding the negative stimuli. For 
example, a child of 10 years does not complete his home assigninent, 
parents announce that he will not get.candy if he does not complete 
his assignment regularly. The child, in order to get candy, completes 
his home assignment. Suppose a child comes late, the teacher announ- 
ces that who comes late will be marked absent. The child, in order to 
avoid marking of absent, comes earlier. He does someth ng to avoid 

something. The behaviour of coming early is, no doubt, strengthened 
but the mechanism differs, 
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Punishment and negative reinforcement appear to be the same and 
in most of the books they have been interchangeably used. To avoid 
the confusion let us differentiate between these two terms. In 
negative reinforcement, we remove a negative event, contingent upon 
the presence of some desirable behaviour we wish to increase but in 
case of punishment we present a negative state of affair contingent 
on certain maladaptive behaviour. To make it more clear we can 
say that the purpose of negative reinforcement is to increase the 
frequency of certain desired behaviour; the purpose of punishment is 
to decrease the frequency of undesirable behaviour. 

In operant behaviour therapy two important mechanisms operate: 
shaping and fading. Shaping means to bring desirable changes in the 
behaviour of the patients by reinforcing successive approximations 
to the desired goal. In the beginning the therapist reinforces responses 
which may have some similarity to the desired behaviour but finally only 
the desired behaviour is reinforced. Fading is used to develop new 
discriminations in the patient. 

In operant behaviour therapy by positive reinforcement, a new 
technique of token system or currency system has been recently 
developed. The token is made discriminative for a variety of rein- 
forcers, by allowing subjects to exchange for any other reinforcers 
available. The token works as a conditioned reinforcement. The 
token can be used to reinforce behaviour with much the same 
effectiveness as any of the reinforcers, for which it can be later 
exchanged. The reinforcers for which such tokens) are exchanged 

have ranged from money through food, toys, movies, and ‘special 
trips etc. Such reinforcers are called “back up reinforcers’. 

Bijou and co-workers (1965) used token system to develop and 
maintain academic study of retarded children, They reported that 
some of-the subjects showed improvement in their study behaviour. 

Gelber and Meyer(1965)used positive reinforcement to train a 13- 
year old boy for toilet training. 

Patterson (1965) used the positive reinforcement to decrease the 
inappropriate behaviour in a boy by delivering points contingent upon 
his social behaviour. 

A common use of positive reinforcement is to develop desirable 
behaviour as substitute for current undesirable behaviour, 

Patterson (1965) dealt with a child who refused to stay in school unless 
one of his parents remained with him. The procedure followed was that 
the child was engaged in play, activities for longer period. He 
was reinforced by candy and approval for not asking about parents. 
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Then he was taken to'school for longer and longer period, spending 
time in school alone produced praise and approval of parents, thus 
the behaviour of the child was mcdified. The child liked to-stay in 
school for longer period without insisting the presence of his parents. 

Negative reinforcement. Lovaas and co-workers (1965) used shock 
escape and avoidance to increase the social behaviour of tWo-autistic 
children, Each child was placed barefoot on an electric grid and the 
experimenter requested the child to approach him. When the child 
did not respond to the request, the grid was electrified until the child 
approached the experimenter. Both the children learned to approach 
the experimenter. 

The use of punishment has also been made by some behaviour 
therapists to correct deviant and maladaptive behaviour. 

(3) Desensitization or Wolpe’s reciprocal inhibition. The tehavi- 
our therapy technique that has been most widely investigated and 
accepted is Wolpe’s reciprocal inhibition or systematic desensitization. 
The term reciprocal inhibition was borrowed from physiology where 
it refers to the cenditions in one set of muscles or nervous acts anta- 
gonistically to another set so that both activities cannot occur simul- 
taneously. Wolpe applied this procedure for the treatment of anxiety 
based disorder. 

Being dissatisfied with the results of conventional therapies of 
psycho-analysis and client-centred therapy, Salter (1949) and Wolpe 
(1958) developed a more effective experimental approach to treat 
neurotic patients. Wolpe on the basis of his studies of neuroses in 
cats came to the conclusion that the most successful method of treat- 
ing neurosis was the process of gradual desensitization. He began to 
feed his neurotic cats in an environment that was vastly dissimilar to 
the one in which they had been originally conditioned. He proceeded 
through a carefully worked out series of environments that approxi- 
mated more and more the one in which the neuroses had been 
originally conditioned. He found that this process gradually reduced 
the cats neurotic activity and eventually returned them to more 
normal activity. 

Wolpe desired to finda response that could be conditioned to be 
the antithesis of anxiety and came upon Jacobson’s technique of 
progressive relaxation. In his initial attempts he tried to teach relaxa- 
tion in the presence of actual feared objects. It became, somewhat 
impractical because it involved the actual collection of feared objects 
in the treatment of each person. He, then, substituted the imagining 

-of-anxiety-arousitig situations and objects, for example; if a patient 
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had snake phobia, instead of presenting actual snakes, he asked the 
patient to imagine looking at a snake. 

Procedure. The therapist collects the complete history of the pa- 
tient’s disorder and his general life history. After collecting complete 
personal data about the patient, the behaviour therapist decides what 
to desensitize. He isolates most important dimensions to which the 
person should be less conscious. He develops most useful hierarchy 
condsidering the age, sex and problems of the patient. The patient is 
asked to imagine the anxiety-arousing objects. When the patient re- 
ports that the image is clear, then he is given suggestions of relaxa- 
tion all over his body so that the small amount of anxiety aroused 
by the image of dissipated. The process is repeated by asking the 
patient to imagine other objects that are also anxiety arousing to 
him. With successive image presented, with suggestion for the relaxa- 
tion, a conditioned inhibition is built up until finally the patient can 
imagine the most anxiety provoking situation and still be relaxed. It 
is expected that this state of relaxation will apply in general to real 
life situations. It has been reported by Wolpe’s patients that they 
were able to face certain actual situations in life without fear. The 


patient is trained in the methods of progressive relaxation as descri- 
bed by Jacobson. 
The patient lies in a comfortable position and “talks to his mus- 
cles” starting. with the. musclesof eyes, face, head, neck, arm and legs 
etc. each will be completely relaxed. Finally, a hierarchy of anxieties 
is established by the therapist and patient in mutual discussion. The 
patient is asked to rank anxieties in order of the most disturbing to 
the least anxiety arousing. After recording all this, the actual process 
of desensitization starts. Establishing the hierarchy of anxiety takes 
from one to three interviews. In the development of relaxation, hy- 
pnosis may be used. The therapy proceeds, gradually, in succeeding 
sessions depending on how rapidly the patient is able to visualize it. 
The aim of the therapy is to enable the patient to visualize the most 
traumatic stimuli without arousing any anxiety. The success of the 
treatment depends on the inhibition of small signs of anxiety in a 


gradual manner. 


A common criticism of the technique is that it merely treats symp- 


toms and does not get at the root of a person’s disorders. Another 
criticism on the part of traditional therapists is that this form of 
behaviour therapy deals with simple neurotic conditions in which 
there are one or two easily identified symptoms. Results of therapy 
by reciprocal inhibition are quite encouraging. 
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There are many psychologists who have used this therapy. Lazaraus 
treated 408 patients by Wolpe’s method and reported significant 
improvement in 321 patients. Wolpe has reported positive results 
with variety of different kinds of phobias Tooley and Pratt (1967) 
used this technique on a couple which was heavy smokers. After 
using this technique, the couple gave up the habit of smoking. 

Considering its brief history, it would seem that behaviour therapy 
of Wolpe has been quite successful. Eysenck and Rachman re- 
port this kind of treatment has several advantages, some of them are 
as follows: - 

(i) The theory of desensitization is based on psychological princi- 
ples that have been experimentally tested in laboratory. 

(ii) The procedure of desensitization can be successfully applied to 
the entire gamut of mental disorders, ranging from simple anxiety to 
mental disorders of complex nature and psychophysiological disorders 
such as headaches, impotency and asthama, etc. 

(iii) The most important characteristic of the therapy is that its 
results are open to quantification which creates confidence in its relia- 
bility and makes it more scientific. A 

(iv) The procedure of the therapy can be systematically planned. 

(v) It requires less time for treatment than conventional therapy of 
psychoanalysis. 

Lazaraus (1961) used the therapeutic procedure cu a group of clients 
who suffered with more or less same behaviour probiems. Therapists 
who used desensitization technique experienced some problems which 
create obstacles in smooth conducting of sessions. The first problem 
is the generation of clear images by the clients. Some clients fail-to 
imagine the clear anxiety images. The second problem is that the 
clients begin to feel restlessness if the session lasts more than half an 
hour. The third is the process of relaxation which requires continu- 
ous practice on the part of the client. Sometimes training provided 
within the controlled experimental setup fails in actual life. 

(4) Behavioural rehearsal. It was originally developed in the early 
years of 18th century by Reill. Behaviour rehearsal emphasizes the 
importance of enacting behavioural problems of a group of mental 
patients themselves. J.I. Moreno developed a similar technique of 
role playing popularly known as psychodrama. Behaviour rehearsal 
and psychodrama have an important difference; behaviour rehearsal 
is aimed at helping the patient to new ways of responding to life 

„situations whereas psychodrama is used to release the blocked 
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emotions and motives. It is applied to trace the causes of present 
mental problems of the patients. 

Lazaraus and other workers who applied behaviour rehearsal, are 
of the opinion that it is more effective than advice or non-directive 
therapeutic techniques in resolving interpersonal difficulties of the 
mental patients. 

Behaviour rehearsal or role playing is an important device to re- 
habilitate mentally disturbed people. According to the theory, all 
problems emerge out of the discrepancy of roles, an individual is 
expected to play in the society. | 

Implementation of behaviour rehearsal requires systematic prepara- 
tion on the part of the therapist. The treatment procedure can be 
divided into the following phases: 

(i) Preparation of the clients. The first important task for the 
therapist is to persuade the patient to play the role. He should re- 
cognize the importance and need for learning a new behaviour pattern. 
He should have full confidence in improving his condition through 
role playing. 

(ii) Selecting target situations, After the patient has been mentally 
prepared to play a role, the next step for the therapist is to select a 
variety of social situations in which the patient’s behavioural deficit 
is likely to manifest itself. 

Gii) Behavioural rehearsal proper. The therapist acts as a director 
and provides all physical facilities to play the role. The therapist ob- 
serves the behaviour of the patients. 

(iv) Carrying the new role in real life situations. This is the last 
phase in behaviour rehearsal or role playing. The client is encouraged 
to apply the role he has learned, in actual life situations. The client 
is asked to keep the record of his daily actions in variow. social, 
situations. He is instructed to proceed in a more or less hierarchical 
fashion. The therapist evaluates the client’s weekly experience in 
mutual discussion with him. Sometimes, the therapist accompanies 
the patient in real life situations to observe his new response pattern. 

(5) Cognitive labelling. Cognition plays an important role in the 
personality development of the individual. If we minutely enamine 
the causal factors of mental disturbances we find that attitudes, be- 
liefs and expectations of the client are responsible to a great extent 
to the mental disturbances. Ellis (1962) described a procedure that 
helps the individuals learn to rationally restructure their irrational 
beliefs and attitudes. Ellis assumed that maladaptive emotional reac- 
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tions and behaviour are mediated by the individual's attitudes toward 
the world around him. 

In rational restructuring, the client is trained to perceive environ 
mental cues more accurately so that realistically dangerous situations 
are clearly differentiated from those where the source of harm is 
purely imaginary. 

Though still there is no accepted procedure to reach change of 
attitude and beliefs, but Goldfried and Davison (1976) in their book 
“Clinical Behaviour Therapy” have suggested the follo »iug guide 
lines: 

(a) Presentation of rational. in the first phase, the ths. pist dis- 
cusses the problems of the client, explains him the rationale of 
restructuring in non-technical language with cxamples. 

(b) Overview of irrational assumptions, Before analysing the pro- 
blems of the client, the therapist presents various irrational assump- 
tions to him and seeks his opinion. The aim is to help the client to 
recognize the irrationality of his beliefs. 

(c) Analysis of client's problems in rational form. The therapist 
analyses the specific problems of the client. 

(d) Teaching the client to modify his internal sentences. At this stage 
the therapist tries to modify the emotional responses of the client by 
telling him typical learning experiences, 

(e) imaginal presentation. At this stage, problems are presented 
through the process of developing images. 

(J) Behaviour rehearsal and use. ‘The behaviour learned in thera- 
peutic setup is transferred to life. 

(g) Modelling. The therapist serves as a model for the client in the 
process of rational restructuring of attitude and beliefs. The therapist 
may describe his own experiences which may be used as model for 
the patient. 

(h) Group setting, Cognitive labelling may be applied in group set- 
tings where modelling effects may be expected as other group mem- 
bers report their success experiences, 

(1) Bibliotherapy. Bibliotherapy has been applied with success in 
many cases of mental disturbances. Ellis’ book, "A Guide to Rational 
Living” gives useful information for a wide variety of behaviour 
problems. 

(6) Aversion therapy. Aversion therapy means the use of some 
aversive stimulus to modify the behaviour of the deviant individual. 
It bas been reported by all workers who used aversion therapy that it 
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is very effective technique, It is used predominantly for the treatment 
of alcoholism and sexual deviations in which the patient's conduct is 
undesirable. In aversion therapy, the aim of the therapist is to 
eleminate deviant behaviour and attempt to generate satisfactory 
alternate behaviour. It, generally,uses the principles of classical con- 
ditioning. Aversion therapy is an attempt to associate an undesirable 
behaviour with unpleasant situation or to make the uppleasant 
stimulation a consequence ©.’ the undesirable behaviour, In either 
case, it is hoped that an acquired connection between the behaviour 
and unpleasantness will develop, 

Aversion therapy is used by two methods : (a) Chemical method, 
(b) Electrical method. 

(a) Chemical method. The use of chemicals to eliminate undesirable 
behaviour has been made for the last 30 years but the technique has 
not been popular among behaviour therapists, Voegtlin and co-workers 
1950 have reported creditable results in their treatment of alcoholic 
patients by using the technique, 

Raymond corrected a case of fetishism of a man who had fetish for 
ladies’ hand bags. He used nausea for deconditioning his habit. 

(b) Electrical aversion method. Some psychologists have used 
electrical shock in avoidance conditioning with great success in treat- 
ing mental patients, Aversion therapists have been using punishment 
avoidance conditioning and classical conditioning techniques to 
eliminate undesirable behaviour in mentally disturbed patients, 
Alcoholic patient have been successfully treated by electrical aversion 
therapy. 
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tions and behaviour are mediated by the individual’s attitudes toward 
the world around him. 

In rational restructuring, the client is trained to perceive environ- 
mental cues more accurately so that realistically dangerous situations 
are clearly differentiated from those where the source of harm is 
purely imaginary. 

Though still there is no accepted procedure to reach change of 
attitude and beliefs, but Goldfried and Davison (1976) in their book 
“Clinical Behaviour Therapy” have suggested the follc ~ing guide- 
lines: 

(a) Presentation of rational. In the first phase, the th..pist dis- 
cusses the problems of the client, explains him the rationale of 
restructuring in non-technical language with examples. 

(b) Overview of irrational assumptions. Before analysing the pro- 
blems of the client, the therapist presents various irrational assump- 
tions to him and seeks his opinion. The aim is to help the client to 
recognize the irrationality of his beliefs. 

(c) Analysis of client’s problems in rational form. The therapist 
analyses the specific problems of the client. 

(d) Teaching the client to modify his internal sentences. At this stage 
the therapist tries to modify the emotional responses of the client by 
telling him typical learning experiences. 

(e) Imaginal presentation. At this stage, problems are presented 
through the process of developing images. 

(f) Behaviour rehearsal and use. The behaviour learned in thera- 
peutic setup is transferred to life. 

(g) Modelling. The therapist serves as a model for the client in the 
process of rational restructuring of attitude and beliefs. The therapist 
may describe his own experiences which may be used as model for 
the patient. 

(h) Group setting. Cognitive labelling may be applied in group set- 
tings where modelling effects may be expected as other group mem- 
bers report their success experiences. 

(i) Bibliotherapy. Bibliotherapy has been applied with success in 
many cases of mental disturbances. Ellis’ book, “A Guide to Rational 
Living” gives useful information for a wide variety of behaviour 
problems. 

(6) Aversion therapy. Aversion therapy means the use of some 
aversive stimulus to modify the behaviour of the deviant individual. 
It has been reported by all workers who used aversion therapy that it 
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is very effective technique. It is used predominantly for the treatment 
of alcoholism and sexual deviations in which the patient’s conduct is 
undesirable. In aversion therapy, the aim of the therapist is to 
eleminate deviant behaviour and attempt to generate satisfactory 
alternate behaviour. It, generally,uses the principles of classical con- 
ditioning. Aversion therapy is an attempt to associate an undesirable 
behaviour with unpleasant situation or to make the unpleasant 
stimulation aconsequence o. the undesirable behaviour. In either 
case, it is hoped that an acquired connection between the behaviour 
and unpleasantness will develop. 

Aversion therapy is used by two methods : (a) Chemical method, 
(b) Electrical method. 

(a) Chemical method. The use of chemicals to eliminate undesirable 
behaviour has been made for the last 30 years but the technique has 
not been popular among behaviour therapists. Voegtlin and co-workers 
1950 have reported creditable results in their treatment of alcoholic 
patients by using the technique. 

Raymond corrected a case of fetishism of a man who had fetish for 
ladies’ hand bags. He used nausea for deconditioning his habit. 

(b) Electrical aversion method. Some psychologists have used 
electrical shock in avoidance conditioning with great success in treat- 
ing mental patients. Aversion therapists have been using punishment 
avoidance conditioning and classical conditioning techniques to 
eliminate undesirable behaviour in mentally disturbed patients, 
Alcoholic patient have been successfully treated by electrical aversion 
therapy. 
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5. It believes that symptoms are It believes that symptoms are 
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nisms. 
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ders must be historically based. is concerned with habits existing at 
present. 


7.” Cures are achieved by handling Cures are achieved by treating the 
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8. Interpretation of symptoms, Interpretation, even if not comple- 
dreams etc. is an important ele- tely subjective and erroneous, is 
ment of treatment, irrelevant. 

9, Symptomatic treatment leads to Symptomatic treatment is permanent 
the elaboration of new symp- recovery. 
toms, 

10, Transference relations are essen- Personal relations are not important 
tial for cures of neurotic disor- for cures of neurotic disorders, 
ders. although they may be useful in certain 

circumstances, 


Source : HG. Bysnck. Learning Theory and Behaviour Theory. 


10. Transactional Analysis (TA) 

In the last we describe the recent theory of Transactional Analysis 
(TA) developed by Eric Berne. Transactional Analysis, (TA) as 
defined by Eric Berne is, “a theory of personality and social action 
and a clinical method of psychotherapy based on the analysis of all 
possible transactions between two or more people on the basis of 
specifically defined ego-states.” Transactiona Analysis is very useful 
for any one who wants to be a real person. A real person is he who 
acts spontaneously in a rational and trustworthy way with decent 
consideration for others. 

A major Transactional Analysis (TA) concept is that people can 
be autonomous. They do not have to be enslaved by their past. 
Change is a continuing process for those who want to be real people. 
Real people are autonomous and autonomous people, according to 
Berne, arc able to demonstrate “the release or recovery of three capa- 
cities: awareness, spontaniety and intimacy. 

Awareness is knowing What is happening now. Autonomous 
people are aware of their environment. They feel, hear. see, smell, 
touch, taste, study and evaluate for themselves. They perceive the 
world through their own goora encounters rather than the way 
they were taught to see it. 

Aware people listen to the messages of their own bodies. They 
know their own world of feelings and fantasies and are not afraid 
or ashamed of them. They also hear other people. They attempt to 
make genuine contact with other people. 

Aware people work as an integrated personality. They can sponta- 
neously choose from the full spectrum of parent behaviour and 
feelings. 

They are spontaneous—flexible, not foolishly impulsive. They 
behave acccording to impulsive feelings. They behave according to 

" situations most appropriately. Spontaneous people are liberated. They 
make and accept responsibility for their own choices. They learn to 
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face new situations and to explore new ways of thinking, feeling and 
responding. They constantly increase and re-evaluate their repertoire 
of people behaviour. 

They use or recapture their ability to decide for themselves. They 
make their own decisions rather than remaining at the mercy of their 
fate. 

In addition to the qualities of awareness and spontaniety, autono- 
mous people are also capable of intimacy. They attempt to be open 
and authentic. They also attempt to see others in their own unique- 
ness, not through the distortion of past experiences. People who do 
not experience awareness, spontaniety and intimacy are'not in touch 

“with their potential. 

A basic concept is the belief that people are of value and their 
personalities and lives are enriched and enhanced by the release or 
recovery of autonomy, which includes awareness, spontaniety and 
intimacy. 


Brief History of TA 

The development of the basic concept of Transactional Analysis 
(TA) was initiated by Eric Berne who was dissatified with traditional 
method of psychoanalysis to cure psychological disturbances. He was 

in search of a new theory, and method that would be more effective 
than traditional methods of psychotherapy and counselling. Eric 
Berne started his work in Army Medical Corps as a psychiatrist in 
1941, He practised group therapy in army and succeeded to a great 
extent in curing mental disturbances of army men. The development 
of TA can be traced back to 1949 when he wrote six articles on 
the subject of new approach to problematic behaviour. 

His first book, “Transactional Analysis in Psychotherapy” was 
published in 1961. He wrote several other books which deal in detail 
his concepts on Transaction! Analysis “Games People Play” was 
published in 1964 and “Principles of Group Treatment” was publis- 
hed in 1968. Study of TA started in the small town of California in 
1950. He used to hold regular seminars of professionals to discuss cli- 
nical material. The TA Bulletin with Berne as editor came into 
existence in 1962. The Bulletin c)ated interest in the members to 


share infomation. 

International TA Association was formed in 1964. The journal of 
TA is quarterly published by /TAA presenting theory, methods and 
research materials, on Transactional Analysis (TA). ‘ 

Berne died in 1970, Throughout his life he dedicatedly worked on 
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“the theory of Transactional Analysis and produced a great amount 
of literature which has created enthusiasm in Psychologists to conduct 
research on his theory. 


THEORY OF TRANSACTIONAL ANALYSIS 


TA theory is very comprehensive and it is not Possible to describe 
the theory in a single chapter. Therefore, here a brief summary is 
described to acquaint the readers with the fundamental concepts of 
the theory. TA is concerned with the following four types of analysis: 

1. Structural Analysis. 

2. Transactional Analysis. 

3. Game Analysis. 

4. Script Analysis. 


1. Structural Analysis 

Structural analysis is segregation and analysis of the parent, adult 
and child ego-states which comprise individual personality. The goal 
of this procedure is “to establish the predominance of Teality-testing 
ego states and freeing them from contamination by archaic and 
foreign elements.” Parent ego-state is the incorporation of the specific 
parent figures people have when they are young. Each individual has 
his unique parent ego-state. This ego-state is outwardly expressed to- 
ward others in prejudicial, critical and nurturing behaviour—beha- 
viour which is identical or very similar to that of the original parent 
figure: 

The chi!* 2go-state contains all the natural feelings, needs, impulses 
and potentialities of an infant. It also contains creative, manipulative, 
intuit’ ve capacities as well as the adapted feelings and behaviour 
learned during childhood, such as.compliance, rebellion and procrasti- 
nation. x : 

The aduli ego-state is not related to a Person’s age. It is concerned 
with autonomous collecting and processing of data and the estimating 
of probabilities as a basis for action. It organizes information, is 
adaptable, and functions by testing reality and computing dispassio- 
nately. The following diagram shows the structure of personality: 

A—Parent ego-state. 

B—Adult ego-state, 

. C—Child ego-state. 

These three ego-states are manifested in the behaviour of the indi- 

vidual. When people act, think or feel as their parent figures once did, 
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they are in the parent ego-state. When they are living in the here and 
now, gathering facts, computing them and acting on the basis of facts, 
rather than on the basis of parental traditions or childhood feelings, 
they are in the Adult ego-state. When people feel children act and 
respond to others as they learned to do when they were little; they are 
in tkir child ego-state, using, however, the increased facilities they 
have gained while growing up. Shifts in ego-states, according to 
Berne, may be accounted for “by using the concept of psychic energy- 
or Cathexis, on the principle that ata given moment that ego-state 
which is cathected in a certain way will have the executive power. 
There are three states of cathexis, unbound, bound and free. 


2. Transactional Analysis 

Transactional Analysis (TA) proper is used to distinguish this phase 
from the theory of Transactional Analysis as a whole. Berne says that 
the goal of this phase is social control, that is, the control of the 
individual’s own tendency to manipulate other people in destructive 
or wasteful ways, and of his tendency to respond without insight or 
option to, the manipulation of others. 

Transactional Analysis proper consists of determining which ego- 
state in one person in transacting with which ego-state in another and 
in what ways—what is the transactional stimulus and what is the 
transactional response. 

A transaction consists two or more strokes. Strokes may be positive 
like a smile or friendly greeting or negative like a frown, or sarcastic 
greeting. They can be unconditional like, “I love you” or conditional 
like “I love you if you”—Hellow is a single stroke. A hellow in return 
is another stroke. The two strokes make-up a‘transaction. There is a 
stimulus and response pattern. 

Patterns of stimulus and response are categorised into three basic 
kinds of transactions. 

(a) Complementary transactions. These include Adult-Adult sti- 
mulus and response pattern as shown below: ' 


iy E 
A A 
Cc (ej 


(b) Crossed transactions. These may occur between any ego-states. 
When a message sent from one person gets an unexpected response, 
the vectors cross. Communication is usually broken off or someone 
feels misunderstood or hurt or angry. Gestures, facial expression, 
body postures, tone of voice, words—all contribute to the meaning of 
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any transaction, crossed or otherwise. 


ic Q 

(c) Ulterior transactions. These transactions as the name suggests 
are hidden. Along with the spoken words is sent a nonverbal message. 
Very often the verbal stimulus and the non-verbal stimulus are quite 
different. ' 

There are two types of ulterior transactions, angular and duplex: 
There is a convert message under the surface of the ostensible social 
transaction. 


3. Game Analysis 

Game analysis is the analysis of series of overt social transactions 
that are accompanied by covert ulterior transactions which lead to 
a well-defined pay off. The goal of this phase is for clients to gain 
awareness of the psychological games they play, how they initiate 
those games and how they get hooked into them by others. The goal 
also includes awareness of how games can be broken up in favour of 
more satisfying ways of structuring time. 

A game is a on-going series of transactions, seemingly, complemen- 
tary, covertly ulterior which lead to a well-defined pay off. Pay offs 
are usually negative feelings, such as fear, anger, sadness, inadequacy 
etc. for one or both the players. 

Psychological games are similar to card games. It takes two or 
more to play. All games have beginning which is the initial stimulus, 
aset of rules and expected plays and a conclusion. People tend 
to have favourite games that they play over and over again. 
Thus they collect the old feelings from childhood at the end of the 
game. 

There are two different modes of playing: 

(a) A second degree game is one from which, no permanent irreme- 
diable damage arises but which the players rather conceal from the 
public. 

(b) A third degree game is one which is played for keeps and which 
ends in the surgery, the courtroom or the morgue. 

The pay off at the end of first grade game is like a small prize such 
as a temper tantrum or crying jag. At the end of second degree game, 
the prize is bigger and often involves a quit of-a some kind, quit 
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school; quit a job, quit a marriage etc. The third degree game player, 
like a big game hunter usually is going for a broke—homicide or 
suicide. 3 


4, Script Analysis 

Script analysis is the analysis of life-dramas that people, usually, 
without awareness, act out compulsively. The goal of this phase is 
the discovery of scripty behaviour which is based on early childhood 
decisions. Because the decisions made in these scripts often interfere 
with autonomy, the focus is on redecisions that will put a better show 
on the road. 

Although people are not usually aware of it, their psychological 
scripts, like those o° stage plays, contain not only the themes, but 
also the roles they expect to play, the roles they expect others to play, 
the dramatic actions, climax and denouement. 

Generally speaking, it is people with destructive non-productive or 
banal scripts who enter treatment, since those with constructive scripts 
seldom feel the need for treatment. 


Advantage of Transactional Analysis 

LTA is self-help psychology. Mostly the literature in the field of 
psychotherapy and counselling is highly technical which is beyond 
the understanding of lay persons. TA theory is simple and can be 
understood by non-technical persons, Persons can help themselves by 
reading the basic concepts of TA. Thus the individual can help him- 
self by studying and practising TA theory. 

2. TAis non-threatening psychology. TA deals with observable 
behaviour of the client such as verbal expression, tone of voice, facial 
expression and body postures etc. Traditional theories deal with cons- 
cicus sexuality, death, drives—often seem so threatening that many 
people avoid getting help. 

3. TA is psychology of change. TA is basically a psychology of 
change. It is aimed to change what people want to change in their 
behaviour. 

4. TA is immediately effective. Traditional therapeutic systems are 
lengthy. They take long time to understand the “problems of the 
client and solutions of the problems also take too much time. On the 
other hand, in TA therapy people gain insight about themselves, 
their needs and the ways they can change, in a short period. 

5. TA is for all. TA is meant for both sick and healthy persons. 
Healthy persons can learn to feel more OK about themselves and 
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can learn to communicate more authentically with others. TA can 
be used in cases of severe emotional problems, mental retardation 
and delinquency etc. 

TA can be used by families, children and Parents for their benefits, 

6. Useful in industry.. „TA is_also any on-the-job communication 
tool. Itis an important technique in uhderstanding the problems of 
labourers in business and industry. It improves human relations, de- 
creases staff turnover and increases staff morale as well as productivity. 


Transactional Analysis Process 

The success of Transactional Analysis treatment largely depends on 
the setting of the room where the session is held. The furniture, 
the colour of the curtains, and walls, the dress of the therapist—all 
constitute the setting. 

In the initial interview, the therapist very carefully tries to assess 
the ego-state the client seems to be in. The therapist makes the 
analysis of the initial transactions and draws certain conclusions. TA 
can be used in individual therapy but :nuch of its power comes from 
its use in group Transaction Analysis. Interview records are kept 
for future references, Brief notes or summary of the interview is recor- 
ded in standard forms. A specimen is given below: 


Name——-— —Address: ———--——_—_ 
Initial Session-Date——————__ ———Reference Source 
Positions Symptoms Current Present Childhood 
Stamps, situation figures 
games 

Client's 


complaints 
Contracts : Dates 


made and completed. 


The establishment and completion of contracts is one of the 
important TA techniques that can be used for effective therapy. 

A contract is a bilateral agreement between the therapist and the 
client. It isa specific statement in operational form of the individual 
or interpersonal problems to be solved, 


Mechanisms of TA Psychotheraphy 
The first stage of TA relationship is that .of meeting a confused 


client with a benevolent parent. The therapist seeks the information 
he needs in order to establish a contractual relationship. The main 
objective of the first stage is to create a safe environment in which 


the client may begin to reown his adult. 
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The TA is usually carried out in group. The initial stage also serves 
to develop the group into a community of meaningful others 
Improved communication between group participarts is hoped for 
and the therapist works to ensure the free flow of effective communi- 
cation. 

In the second stage, the TA therapist explains the clients’ behaviour 
to him using the information obtained during the first stage. The TA 
therapists’ tools there are structural analysis, transactional analysis, 
script analysis and game analysis. The specific objective of this stage 
is to familiarize the client with the vocabulary and principles of TA. 
The therapist may use various techniques to make the client aware 
of his internal areas of conflict and explore his understanding of 
them. 

The third stage is marked by confrontation. The therapist 
tries to keep the client in the present time frame while eliciting a 
commitment to some action. It is during this stage that clients begin 
to appreciate their own value in the therapeutic progress. The TA 
(clients come to accept their own adult as the true base of support 
for life activity. 

The clients’ self-confidence is further enhanced by the fulfilment 
of the therapeutic contracts. 


ASSIGNMENTS 


1, Define psychotherapy and give in brief its history. 
2. Describe psycho-analysis as a technique of treatment. 
3. What do you understand by behaviour theraphy? What are its important 
techniques? Describe one of them. 
4. Describe in detail the procedure of play therapy. 
5, What is non-directive or client centred therapy? 
6. Write notes on: 
ECT, desensitization 
Rational therapy. 
7. Compare Freudian and Behaviour theraphy. 
8. What is behaviour rehearsal? Describe in brief its procedure. 
9. What is TA? Give its basic principles. 


iô. Define T.A. and give its advantages 
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PART SIX 


25. Education of Exceptional Children, 
26. Education of Exceptional Children (Contd., 
27. Group Dynamics 


Education of Exceptional Children 


HE education of exceptional children is quite a stimulating and 

interesting field for educators and for those who are concerned 
with the welfare of exceptional children. It is particularly an impor- 
tant area of study and research for those who have accepted teaching 
as a profession. 

In India, it is a quite new field which was totally neglected before 
independence, The field of special education attracted the attention 
of politicians, parents and educators after 1947. In the British 
regime, sporadic efforts were made by individuals, parents and some 
enterprising teachers to cater to the needs of exceptional children 
but the society at large had apathetic attitude towards these children. 
They were left unattended on the mercy of the society, and hardly 
an institution existed that could cater to the needs of this group of 
children. P - 
Meaning and Definition 

The exceptional child is difficult to define because the term excep- 
tional carries different meanings. It represents medical as well as 
psychological groupings of children. Some psychologists mean by 
exceptional, extraordinary talents, others may use the term for dull 
or backward children who lag behind in academic achievement, 

According to W.M. Cruichshank, an exceptional child is he who 
deviates physically, intellectually, emotionally and socially so marked- 
ly from normal growth and development that he can not be benefited 
from a regular class room programme and needs special treatment 
in school.” A 

Psychologists have made attempt to. define the term exceptional 
child but no single definition has been agreed upon by them. 
Kirk in his book, “Educating Exceptional Children”, has given 
a comprehensive definition of exceptional child which is reproduced 
as follows: 

“An exceptional child is he who deviates from the normal or 
average child in mental, physical and social characteristics to such 
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an extent that he requires a modification of school practices or 
special educational services or supplementary instruction in order 
to develop to his maximum capacity.” The term exceptional repre- 
sents children on both the extremes of achievement in intellectuals 
work either they are far above or below average in one or more 
aspects of educational achievement. Both definitions cited above 
define the exceptional children deviate fromthe nérmal growth in 
various dimensions of development and who requires special atten- 
tion in school. = 

Types of Exceptional Children 

(i) Intellectually exceptional. (a) The gifted and creative, (b) The 
slow learner, (c) Educable mentally retarded and (d) The severally 
mentally retarded. f 

(ii) Physically exceptional. (a) Impaired vision, (b) Impaired hear- 
ing, (c) Impaired speech, (4) Crippled, (e) Brain injured. 

(iii) Emotionally exceptional. Delinquents. 

(iv) Multihandicapped. The children who have more than one de- 
fects. 

Importance and Needs of Special Education 

India is a democratic country. Education plays an important role 
to provide opportunities for the development of the potentialities of 
individual to contribute for the development of the nation. Our cons- 
titution has made provision for universal education up to the age of 14 
years. All agree that education should reach to all children irrespective 
of their caste, creed and religion, Every body should get equal oppor- 
tunity to develop his personality. A large number of children fall 
in the category of exceptional children. If we do not make provision 
for their education, their potentialities will remain undeveloped 
resulting in great wastage of human resources. Therefore, it is 
necessary to make separate arrangement for the education of ex- 
ceptional children. Following are the specific needs for organizing 
special education. 

1. Exceptional children do not benefit from regular class-room 
teaching. For example, we can take the case of gifted children. These 
children do not get Proper motivation in regular classes. 

They need different treatment in learning. If they are not atten- 
ded properly they may develop behaviour problems which may cause 
harm to the individual and to the Society so it is imperative to make 
special arrangement for their education. 

2. The second need of Organizing special education is for men- 
tally and physically handicapped who find it difficult to adjust in 
home and society. If these children are not properly educated tg 
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stand on their own legs, they will become liability on socity. They 
may develop adjustment problems which may ultimately lead them 
to neurotic behaviour. Education, for exceptional children, should 
aim to develop confidence and competencies in handicapped children 
to-carn their livelihood independently. They may become assets for 
the society if properly trained. ~ “ 

3. Special education will give insight into the problems of excep- 
tional children to parents, educators and administrators. It will help in 
the process of adjustment of exceptional childrén in the society. The 
attitude of the society will be changed towards these children. 

4. Special education will solve the problems which exceptional 
children present in regular school programmes. 

5. There are categories of children who cannot be educated with 
normal children. Deaf, dumb and blind children require special 
school with different curriculum, methods of teaching and teacher 
for their education. 

6. Exceptional child is quite different from normal child as regards 
his interest, motivation and aims of life. To meet the needs of the 
child, society must provide special facilities for their education. 

7, Special education must meet both needs in its efforts to bring 
exceptional children to the maximum of their developmental poten- 
tial and to prepare them adequately for a satisfactory life adjustment. 
These exceptional children if lefi unattended become great liabilities 
to the nation. They should be provided education to develop their 
potentialities. 

In the following part of this chapter, we will discuss the education 
of the gifted and backward children and in the next chapter we will 
discuss creative and delinquent children. 


1. EDUCATION OF THE GIFTED CHILD 


India is a democratic country and democracy cannot thrive on the 
suppression of talent but, on the contrary, its progress in various 
fields depends on the proper education of gifted children who will 
excel in different areas of life and will shoulder the responsibilities of 
directing the destiny of the nation by giving lead in all walks of life. 
Needless to mention that in the present time due to the tremen- 
dous technological development and increasingly rapid rate of 
change, society has great need for good leadership not only in science 
and mathematics but in other fields too, This leadership should be 
directed not only to the improvement of economic condition but 
also to the promotion of social welfare and international understand- 
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ing. For these purposes society needs inventors, innovators, adminis- 
trators and statesmen. The gifted children have high potentialities to 
excel in various areas of knowledge provided that adequate provision 
is made for their education. 

Many justifications have been advanced by educationists to make 
special provision for the education of gifted children, for example, in 
present setup of large classes these students do not get any motivation 
and challenge to their abilities and their talents are not. properly 
harnessed, not only this but in some cases present system of class- 
room teaching directs their abilities to antisocial activities. The gifted 
child is an asset of incalculable value to the society, so it is recom- 
mended by all educationists that these children must be given pre- 
ferential treatment to exploit their mental potentialities to the maxi- 
mum. 


Meaning and Definition 

The definition of giftedness has been given from different angles, 
Some psychologists emphasize the importance of superior endowment, 
others on exceptional performance of the individual in different 
walks of life. We can broadly classify all the definitions into three 
classes on the basis of IQ, social potentiality and in statistical terms, 
Now let us examine, in brief, all the three types of definitions. 

(1) Intelligence quotient (IQ) (a) The gifted is usually defined in 
terms of IQ. Different psychologists set different range of IQ for 
gifted children as for example, L.M. Terman, in his famous study of 
gifted children, set IQ 140 as the lower limit of giftedness. 

(b) Other authorities in psychology set the lower limit of IQ from 
110 to 140 and upwards. 

(2) Social potentiality. The second class of definitions of gifted- 
ness is in relation to social potentiality of the child, According to 
Witty, “gifted children are those whose performance is consistently 
remarkable in music, art, social leadership and other forms of ex- 
pression.” 

According to R.W. Tyler, the gifted child is he who is exceptional 
in the amount of his production, rate and quality of his production. 

(3) Statistical. , The third type of definitions are related to the 
concept of percentage. Some educators say that gifted children are 
those who fall in the top 2 per cent to 4 per cent of intelligence. L.X. 
Magnifice, categorised gifted children into two classes : (a) A child 
whose ability as indicated by an intelligence test is within the range 
of the upper 2 per cent to 3 per cent of the population. (b) A child 
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having outstanding ability in a specific area of knowledge as art and 
science. 

But there are educators who consider the academically talented to 
be those -who are within the top 15 per cent to 20 per cent of secon- 
dary schools population. 

Lucito has given definition of giftedness as “the gifted are those 
children whose potential, intellectual powers are at such as high 
ideational level in both productive and evaluative thinking that it can 

. be reasonably assumed that they could be future problem solvers, 
innovators and evaluators of the culture if adequate educational 
experiences are provided to them.” 

National Society for the Study of Education (NSSE) in its 57th 
year book defined as “The talented or gifted child is one who shows 
consistently remarkable performance in any worthwhile line of 
endeavour. Thus we shall include not only the intellectually gifted 
but also those who show promise in music, the graphic art, creative 
writing, dramatics, mechanical skills and social leadership.” 


Discovery of Gifted Children 

The history of identifying gifted children dates back to Plato’s time 
who proposed a plan for identifying highly capable individuals and 
advocated for their proper training for ruling the country in his uto- 
pian state. £ 

The Romans adopted some of Plato’s ideas to give special training 
to leaders in war, oratory and government. In the sixteenth century, 
Suleiman, the magnificent, sent emissaries to Asia Minor with ins- 
truction to examine and select most: intelligent Christian youths for 
special education. 

Organised education of gifted children almost disappeared during 
17th and 18th century. Here and there a few superior children were 
given special attention with remarkable results. 


Some Examples of Gifted Children from History 

Karl White was taught to read five languages before he was nine 
years old and was conferred Ph.D. at the age of 14 years. 

Lord Kelvin got distinction at the University gf Glasgow before 
he was twelve years. 

Christian Heinrich Heinkin who at the age of 10 Months learned 
the name of objects in pictures and at the age of 4 years he could 
perform four fundamental operation in Arithmetic. He learned two 
languages and was well-versed in history and geography. John Stuart 
Mill started-study of Greek at the age of 3 and geometry at the age 
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of 8, when he was 12 he began to study philosophy and logic. It is 
reported that he wrote the history of Rome at the age of 64. Francis 
Galton at the age of 5 could write a letter to his sister which shows 
unusual brilliance in him. But the systematic effort of identifying 
gifted children started in the USA by W.T. Harris in the St. Louis 
Public School in 1867. His effort was to provide greater flexibility in 
promotion for gifted children to accelerate their pace. By 1920 the 
three public schools in Cleveland, Rochester and Losangles in the 
'JSA were offering enriched programme to gifted children. Now, all 
educators, parents and administrators:have recognised the importance 
of providing special education to gifted children. 

The efforts to identify gifted children in our country were started in 
fifties. Some national institutions screen gifted children from general 
students’ population on the basis of tests and interview. National 
Council of Educational Research and Training (NCERT, New Delhi) 
conducts a test to identify talented students in the sciences. Selected 
students are given financial assistance to pursue their higher educa: 
tion in good institutions where all facilities to develop harmonious 
Personality are provided to them. 


Identification of Gifted Children 

It is a collective effort of parents, teachers, psychologists and social 
workers to help in the early identification of gifted children at the 
very early stage. ` 

There are several methods for identifying gifted children. A syste- 
matic procedure is given below: 

(1) (a) Group tests of intelligence are very useful as preliminary 
screening device. But group test may not identify children with 
reading difficulties. Individual test of intelligence may be adminis- 
tered after screening gifted children on the basis of group test of 
intelligence. 

(b) A standardized achievement test may be used to identify gifted 
children.» 

(2) School marks. and cumulative records of pupils’ achievement 
may give some indication of giftedness. 

(3) The teacher, on the basis of his observation in the classroom 
and outside the classroom, may form some opinion of the child's 
ability. But some educators doubt as regards the teacher’s compe- 
tency to pick up gifted children. There are different opinions. Terman 
believes that teachers were able to pick up only 1/3 gifted children in 
his studies. 
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Characteristics of Gifted Children 

Terman and his associates made an intensive longitudinal study of 
1528 gifted children. They studied physical, menta!, social and emo- 
tional characteristics of a group of gifted children. The results of their 
study are as follows: 

(1) Physical. The average member of his group of gifted children 
was slightly better in physical characteristics than the children of 
average intelligence. 

(2) Mental. The gifted children showed superiority in reading, 
language, arithmetical reasoning, science, literature and art. They 
were better in reasoning ability, generalisation and comprehension. 

(3) Interests. The interests of gifted children were many sided, they 
were interested in abstract subjects. 

(4) Sociability. The gifted children were observed less inclined to boast 
or overstate their knowledge. They were found more trustworthy and 
sincere, Their character preference and social attitudes were more 
wholesome. They scored more on test of emotionality, 

A number of researches have been conducted in recent years on the 
characteristics of gifted children. These studies invariably indicate that 
the gifted children when they are compared to average children show 
the following characteristics: eee! 
‘7 ü) Receive higher grades. (ii) Have more positive attitudes. 
(iii) More reading ability. (iv) Participate more in curricular 
activities. (v) More concerned with abstract ideas. (vi) They are 

. more successful in sports. (vii) Well-adjusted. (viii) Better 
relations with peers. (ix) More confident. (x) Greater ego-strength, 
(xi) Greater individual independence. (xii) More mature in their 
reaction to external world. tet -- 

Paul Witty, in his book, Gifted Children Our Greatest Recources 
(1955), has summarized the following areas in which the accelerated 
development of gifted children may be identified by parents or family 
friends before the child enters the school. 

(1) Good vocabulary. 

(2) Language proficiency, the use of entire sentences and ability to 
produce a story at an early stage. 

(3) Keen observation. 

(4) Interest in and liking for books. 

(5) Early interest in calendars, in telling terms and in clocks. 

(6) Ability to concentrate or to attend for a longer period than is 
usual for children. 

(7) Demor-:tration o1 proficiency in drawing, music or other art 


forms. 
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(8) Interest in exploration and discovery of cause-effect relation- 
ship. 

(9) The early development of ability to read. 

James M. Dunlop has stated positive and negative characteristics 
of gifted children. These are as follows: 


A. Positive characteristics. 
(1) Learn rapidly and easily. 
(2) Retain what they learn without much drill. 
(3) Show much curiosity in questioning. 
: (4) Rich vocabulary marked by originality. 
(5) Enjoy reading. 
(6) Show interest in words and ideas. 
(7) Reason things out. 
(8) Greater ability to generalize. 
(9) Know and appreciate things of which normal children are 
unaware. 
(10) Be interested in the nature of man and universe at early 
stage, 
(11) Seek older companions. 
(12) Possess a good sense of humour. 
(13) Have a desire to excel. 


B. Negative characteristics. 
(1) Restless, disturbing, inattentive. 
(2) Careless in handwriting. 
(3) Indifferent to class work. 
(4) Outspokenly critical. 


Educating the Gifted Child 

The most difficult problem before the educators is how to make 
provision for the education of gifted children so that their potential 
ability may be developed to the maximum. The education of the 
gifted raises many important questions, as what kind of teachers do 
the . gifted children need? What methods are most effective 
for them and what would be the nature of curriculum for gifted 
children? Needless to mention that teacher for gifted children must 
have some special characteristics. The teacher must have emotional 
maturity and a healthy self-concept so that he may not regard gifted 
child as a threat to his position. He should be superior in intelligence. 
He -should have broad background of knowledge and should be co- 
operative, more sincere and dedicated in his work. 
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All teachers are interested in what and how to teach gifted 
children. Authorities agree that whether a gifted child is taught ina 
regular class.or a special class he needs a greatly enriched curriculum. 
The enrichment of curriculum must be both qualitative and quanti- 
tative. Qualitative enrichment of the curriculum means that gifted 
children should have greater.opportunity than average children to 
delve more deeply into the subtle and abstract aspects of the topic. 
They should be allowed to evaluate facts and argument critically to 
create new ideas and originate new line of thought. Quantitative 
enrichment means the breadth of work, an addition of units of work 
or topic, participation in activity such as production of a school 
magazine, plays, trips to museum, visit to public library, develop- 
ment of hobbies and interests other than the regular curriculum. 

Durr suggests the following four fundamental principles on which 
to base the enrichment method: 

(1) The programme for gifted child should represent an extension 
of general educational objectives. 

(2) The programme must provide a stimulating learning environ- 
ment. 

(3) The programme should place a special emphasis on creative 
ability, insight and social responsibilities. 

(4) The programme should promote basic fundamental skills, 
knowledge, appreciation etc. The teacher should not forget that 
gifted like other children need certain fundamental competencies in 
the language and in arithmetic to work effectively in the society. 
These competencies do not have to be taught in a dull manner. 

We can summarize that the class work for gifted should be chal- 
lenging for maximum intellectual growth, 

Administrative Provision for the Education of Gifted Children 

Administrative provision for the education of gifted children is 
subject to an almost endless amount of uncontrolled experimentation 
with acceleration, ability grouping, special classes, partial special 
classes, advanced placement and special guidance classes. The choice 
of provision, among these -alternatives, is often based on highly 
emotional and unsubstantiated opinion. 

Now let us examine two or three of these alternatives. 

(A).Acceleration. Acceleration is defined as progress through an 
educational programme at a rate faster of at ‘an age younger than 
convention dictates. Accelaration can take place at many levels in 
various forms, For example, early entrance in the school, acceleration 
at the elementary or junior high school stage, early admission to the 
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college and permission to able graduates to cover the undergraduate 
course in one year less than the normal time. 

There are mainly three justifications in favour of acceleration. 
(1) The child is challenged by a quickened tempo and advanced work, 
His abilities are challenged by a quickened tempo and advanced 
work, His abilities are challenged and opportunities are provided for 
the /maximum development of his capacity. (2) The students, parents, 
and school save time and money. (3) And in the last the gifted 
child embarks on his career and makes his contribution at an early 


stage. 
There are many educators who are against acceleration and criticize 


it on the ground that the process of acceleration brings many 
pressures on the child. Particularly these pressures may accrue 
if the child is out of step physically, socially and emotionally with 
his classmates who are elder to him and are more mature emotionally 
and socially. It will be very difficult for the child to adjust with his 
classmates. The gifted will experience many difficulties in adjusting 
with the children of new class and he may develop some antisocial 
tendencies. The second argument is that a boy is placed in higher 
grade and is taught by methods which are not challenging and 
motivating since they are suited to the needs of average children. 
In such a cliss there may be little emphasis on critical, creative and 
evaluative thinking and the child may lose his interest in education. 

Goldberg summarized the results of recent studies as follows. It is 
hard to find a single research study which shows acceleration to be 
harmful to any group of children. Onthe contrary studies proved 
that acceleration is a very satisfactory method of challenging able 
students. Terman recommended acceleration of no less than a year 
probably no more than two as a most satisfactory procedure for 
gifted children. 

It is a general opinion that some form of acceleration may be the 
best available way of meeting the needs of gifted in certain situations 
however, selection should always be made on individual circumstances 
and all the facts including pupil’s degree of physical, social, emotional 
development, his school achievement and motivation should be kept 
into consideration. 

(B) Grouping. Now, let us see the various factors that should be 
kept into consideration while grouping children for effective learning. 

(1) Educators must form gre. ;'s in human terms and in individual 
terms, The grouping should be flexible since human beings are in the 
process of becoming more than they are, and since life-processes are 
dynamic, school organization should be open so that change can be 
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introduced whenever required. 

(2) Group should be in terms of the purposes of child. 

(3) Grouping should be small. 

(4) Basic group with which the child spends his most time should 
be as heterogeneous as possible. 

(5) Each child should have time to strengthen his trust in himself. 

(6) Some group of children should remain together for a long 
enough tjme to develop a stake in each other’s welfare. 

(7) Eath child should have opportunity to share what he has with 
his peers and be challenged by them. 

(8) The position of adults concerned with grouping should be such 
that the other aspects of grouping may be advanced. 

(C) Abuity grouping. The problem of grouping children in the class 
as always been of interest among the educationists and psychologists. 
The problem raises several questions as: Do children learn better 
when they are grouped according to their ability than they are 
grouped heterogeneously? Does ability grouping result in better 
learning? Definite answers to these questions are not available at this 
stage in abserce of experimentally tested methods. Let us examine 
the assumptions underlying ability grouping. 

(i) Acceptance of ability grouping is based on the assumption that 
learning will be effective and efficient. It is further assumed that the 
child when placed in ability grouping will retain the personal and 
academic attributes that governed his placement in the group. 

(ii) Harlod Shane reports “The uneven growth pattern of individual 
children makes grouping hazardous. One is never completely certain 
that a given child will long retain the personal and academic attribu- 
tes governing by placement in the group. Goldberg says that recent 
researches in the ability grouping confirm that narrow range tends to 
yield better results than greater range in intelligence. 

It is the opinion of some educationists that grouping children 
according to ability fosters the development of desirable attitudes and 
healthy self-concepts. 

(iii) Ability grouping, according to some educationists, inherently 
is neither good nor bad. Its value depends upon the way in which it 
is used. It is, therefore, suggested that gifted children may be carefully 
selected and an appropriate selection of content and methods of 
teaching be made for them. Ability grouping procedure can be then 
become more effective. Below are given the recommendations of 
Dr. Conant for the benefit of the gifted children. No doubt, the 
recommendations have been made in American context where the 
social, economic and cultural conditions are quite different but even 
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then we can conceptualize our problems and can adapt some of them 
according to our conditions. 

The recommendations are as follows: 

1. There should be efficient counselling services in every school. 

2. School programme should be individualized and flexible. 

az Grouping should be made according to ability. « 

4. Extra courses should be provided for the more able children, 

5. A course of special advanced study ın specific subjects should be 
started, 

6. Summer school for gifted should be held. 

7. Heterogeneous grouping should not be made to avoid segrega- 
tion, 

8. Flexibility in electing subjects should be provided. 

The regular special classes may be held for some subjects. For 
example, if a child is gifted in mathematics he may be allowed to 
attend a special class in mathematics and for other Subjects he may 
study in his regular class. 

Thus we see that several administrative provisions can be made for 
the gifted children in our present setup of education to exploit their 
potentialities. Some educators’ opinion is that gifted children should 
be segregated from average children and special arrangements should 
be made in rural and urban areas. It is very difficult to arrange 
instruction for gifted children in every school of rural areas because 
the total population of gifted children is negligible but we can organize 
instruction for gifted at the block level. In big cities of the country, 
it is possible to establish special classes for the gifted children at each 
grade and age level. In Delhi, a school for gifted children has been 
running successfully for the last several years and the results are 
encouraging. 


2, EDUCATION OF BACKWARD CHILD 


All teachers face the problem of those children who lag behind from 
other children in their school work. You, as a teacher, have observed 
such children who deviate from their classmates in school achieve- 
ment. They do not benefit from teaching in the class. The teacher 
can identify them by their facial features, inattention, failure to res- 
pond simple questions in the class. These children are great liability 
for the society. The teachers, parents and social workers all are con- 
cerned with this typical group of children called backward. 

You as a teacher may ask a vei y pertinent question. It is, to what 
extent the backwardness you encounter in your class is due to factors 
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beyond your control and to what extent it is caused by factors which 
you can manipulate. Backwardness may be of different types and is 
caused by multifactors. 

Backwardness may be in physical, emotional, social and intellectual 
developments of an individual. As regards its causes, there is a con- 
stant struggle between the hereditarians and environmentalists claim- 
ing different causes of it. Generally, backward children are classified 
into two distinct categories—in one category backwardness is deter- 
mined on the basis of IQ of the child and in the other category the 
backward child is treated in terms of his academic achievement in the 
school subjects; The first category is called mental retardation and 
the second category comes under educational retardation. 

With the help of intelligence tests, we can understand the degree of 
backwardness. If we administer an intelligence test to a large portion 
of unselected population and plot the scores, the result is a smooth 
curve and IQ will range almost 25 to 200 and, generally, we classify 
children as follows: 

1. Idiots=0 to 25 

2. Imbecile=25 to 50 

3. Morons=50 to 75 

4, Dull normal=75 to 90 


Problems of Backward Child 

(1) Backward child has the adjustment problems in regular classes. 
Generally, the assignments given to him either are too difficult or he 
has fallen too far behind his grade level to understand and perform 
the task required of him in regular classes. 

(2) He lacks motivation to learn, either because his background has 
been too deprived, his home induced emotional problems are too>-. 
severe or his learning attempts have received no suitable encourage- 
ment or consistent reinforcement by the teacher. : 

(3) He has become failure oriented because of repeated defeats and 
‘thus no longer believes himself capable of learning. He fears failure 
and lacks ability and confidence to initiate new activities. 

(4) The material, he is assigned, has not been made meaningful to’ - 
him, so he sees little purpose in learning it. ‘arg 
(5) He is flooded with anxiety produced by the defenses he has 

created against self devaluation. 

(6) He is bitter and hostile towards school and society because of 
the humiliation he has suffered. The school environment provides him 


no motivation to work. 
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Identification of Backward Child 

(1) Teacher’s observation. Teacher is th- best judge of identifying 
backward children on the basis of his daily observation in the class 
and outside the class. 

(2) Intelligence test. Group tests of intelligehcé may be used to 
screen backward children at the preliminary stage on the basis of 
their IQ. Individual test of intelligence may be used with Group Test 
to reach definite conclusion. 

(3) Achievement tests. Achievement tests in various subjects should 
be used to know the level of achievement of backward children. 

(4) Personality inventory and case history. These tools may also be 
„used, to draw definite conclusions. 

Characteristics of the Backward Child 

On the basis of research studies conducted in recent years certain 
general characteristics of backward children have been generalized. 

(1) Physical characteristics. Backward children when compared with 
normal children, have been found inferior in physical development. 
They have poor muscular co-ordination, slower reaction time, more 
physical defects of eyes, nose and serious speech defects. 

(2) Mental characteristics. The chief deficiency in backward child- 
ren is in the area of intelligence. They have lesser capacity of abstract 
thinking and to correlate various experiences. They lack in reason- 
ing ability. They lack the ability to think in abstract way. 

§3) Social and moral characteristics. The social development of 
backward children lags behind the normal children of their age. This 
is because of two reasons: first the perception of social situation is a 
matter of understanding and in the second place a child’s backward- 
ness has been apparent in the family and in the neighbourhood long 
before he.gnters the school. He is rejected by his classmates. Parents 
are ashamed of such children. They make sharp remarks and make 
unfavourable comparisons. These children develop undesirable social 
traits. They make good adjustment in non-academic pursuits as a 
compensatory defense mechanism. They are good followers and 
highly appreciate what is done fo- them. They stick to their friends 
and develop successful adjustments. The incidence of cheating, is 
higher in them. Gorden in 1934 studied the correlation of low intelligence 
to cheating. 

Lewis(1947) conducted a study of large number of boys and girls 
among four groups checked by teachers, one group was composed of 
mentally retarted and one group of normal children. When compared 
these two groups in rated traits the normal group contained about 
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three times as many dependable children, more than twice as many 
friendly, not quite twice as many honest and three times as many self- 
controlled children as did the retarted group. The greatest differences 
were in originality and self-reliance. 


Administrative Provisions for the Education of Backward Children 

There are three possible alternative arrangements for the education 
of backward children. 

(1) Ina regular class with other children. 

(2) In a separate class within the same school. 

(3) In separate schools. - 

(1) Backward child in regular class. It has been observed that back- 
ward children in regular class with other children, soon fall behind 
and stand at the foot of the class and may develop habits which 
make them unpopular and centre of attention. In past years, it was 
the tradition in schools to hold them back until they were intelle- 
ctually able to pass the work of that grade. This means there was a 
piling up of dull children in ihe same grade. Unable to satisfy their 
fundamental motives of mastery, approval and security and frequen- 
tly rejected by their classmates, they become frustrated and hostile, 
thus creating problems within the class. 

Under modern school conditions where the consideration is given 
to individual differences and social development is the major conside- 
ration for promotion, much less frustration is the rule. 

However, it has been feared that even under the best conditions, no 
teacher has time to furnish the numerous illustrations to permit the 
endless repetitions necessary for the adequate learning of the back- 
ward children. Thus it is concluded that suficient individual attention 
cannot be provided to backward children in regular class arrange- 
ment. Some educationists advocate for separating backward children 
in special classes where they can be gradually trained to cope with 
normal situations. 

(2) The special class. To remove some of the defects of regular 
class-room teaching of backward children, the special class arrange- 
ment has been developed. In such a class children from 60 to 75 1Q 
are placed. The teachers for these children have special qualifications 
in teaching. There are many advantages of the arrangement. 

(i) In this arrangement, backward children are neither subject to f 
severe competition of the regular class nor rejected by their age 
mates. f 

(ii) The teacher understands their needs and problems. Here they 
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receive proper attention. They are properly recognized and approved 
by their classmates because they are similarly handicapped. Do not 
hold each other up to contempt or ridicule. 

(iii) There is abundance time for concrete illustrations and activi- 
ties needed for the slow development of concepts. 

(iv) In such classes, only 15 to 20 children are kept, so proper 
individual attention is given. In such classes, children are happy and 
their learning is more effective. 

Some objections may be raised by parents of backward children 
to place their children in such classes. Unfortunately, other children 
of the school call these classes ‘‘classes for dumb-bells’’ and other 
disperaging names may develop inferiority complex in these children, 

(3) The special schools. Special schools may be opened for mentally 
handicapped children with special arrangement of equipment and 
specially trained teachers for backward children, There are some 
objections against this arrangement. 

(i) Parents do not like the isolation of their children from normal 
children. 

(ii) Such schools are very expensive to run and equipment is costly. 

(iii) No motivation and competition are provided. 


Psychological Factors in Teaching Backward Children 

In regular class, the teacher can use the following principles. 

Young teachers should not overjudge the amount of knowledge or 
the level of skill possessed by the backward. The teaching material 
should be adopted to the levels of interest and capacities of backward 
children. The fixation of desirable habits takes longer time, requires 
more repetitions by the child. In most cases, only the simplest gene- 
ralizations are possible. 

One ofthe more important aspects of remedial treatment is the 
deliberate attempt to extend child’s environment. It should be extend- 
ed by environment of experiences in the class and outside the class. 
Such educational measures will, generally, facilitate the children’s 
ability to come to grips with the world in a more effective way. 

Generally, most of the backward children suffer from emotional 
problems. No doubt these children need new- experiences and a 
richer environment to stimulate them intellectually but they may 
need stability and a protected environment for their emotional diffi- 
culties. 

Backward children lack experience of content reinforcement in 
their home and social environment and they teng to abstain from any 
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new activity which, so far as they know, will be punished. The 
teacher should remove the constant fear of failure in school activities. 
Motivation is gained when the children understand and accept the 
purpose of the activity, when it is filled to their level of the d velop-/ 
ment with consequent opportunities of success and approval. Back- 
ward children adapt to be more interested and more able to work 
with conergte perceptual experiences. Prof. Wallin says “Children 
who are seriously retarded are thing-minded, eye-minded and ear- 
minded rather than thought minded.” It has been shown that back- 
ward children are successful with manual arts, especially, if they offer 
opportunities for manipulation. Teacher should plan such activities 
for backward children which give motivation to backward children. 
It is sometimes argued that such children should be taught using 
visual and concrete material and abstraction should be kept to the 
minimum. Thus use of visual and concrete material in the teaching 
of backward should be viewed as a means and not an end. These chil- 
dren understand and embrace the goal, ney work with material, they 
can manage, they learn things in relation,they repeat many time what 
they have learned, and they work as a group in forwarding the pro- 
ject. In practical terms this means that backward child will , need 
more practice in problem solving activity. 

The learning of generalization, abstractions, and concept is diffi- 
cult for backward children. The bac™:vird child needs more concrete 
illustrations, especially, those he himself can manipulate and more 
help in locating the attributes in each experience. 

The teacher should try to improve the social competence of back- 
ward children. They should be helped to get on well with others and 
to become successful members of the community in which they live. 


Application of Learning Theory to the Problems of Backward Child 
The teacher must use the following recognized principles of learn- 
ing. 
(1) Backward child must be taught in simple steps that he can 
master at his own pace. In-put over load can only result in selective 


retention and frustration. 

(2) He must receive immediate reinforcement for any success. This 
is necessary to insure reception of his successful behaviour. 

(3) He must receive a variety of stimulation, since all children do 
not learn in the same fashion or by same means. 

(4) The material should be made meaningful to him to insure 


retention. 
(5) He should be provided with immediate knowledge of the 
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result of his work. If not he has no feedback to guide further 
activity. 

(6) He must be given the opportunity to practise his knowledge 
and skills through distributed repetition and a variety of appropriate 
tasks. x 

(7) His primary instruction at every level must be initiated through 
careful training, and then painstakingly shaped by increasingly accu- 
rate corrections which are reinforced. 

B.F. Skinner of Harvard University, best known as the, chief 
exponent of operant conditioning, covers many of these principles in 
his book. “The Technology of Teaching.” He maintains that schools 
still depend to a large extent on aversive control to shape learning. 
They punish mistake, thus teaching what not to do. A wrong answer 
results in a frown, public correction or a poor grade, This is negative 
reinforcement. It does teach the student what is incorrect but not 
what is correct. It is more likely to lead to successive wrong answer 
in a trial and error effort to find the right one. The mildest criticism 
that can be made for this type of teaching is that it is inefficient. For 
backward children, it is disastrous. It generates anxiety through frus- 
tration. He developed his own method of teaching called programm- 
ed instruction. Skinner states “Special techniques have been design- 
ed to arrange what are called contingencies of reinforcement—the 
relation which prevails between behaviour on the one hand and the 
consequences of that behaviour on the other, with the result that a 
more effective control of behaviour has been achieved.” He continues 
“Once we have arranged the particular type of consequence called a 
reinforcement, our technique permits us to shape the behaviour of an 
organism almost at will.” 


Products of Skinner's principles are programmed instruction and the 
teaching machine both are useful for educationally retarded children. 
Teaching machines are costly and we cannot afford for them but we can 


develop programmes in different subjects for backward children in book 
form.. 


ASSIGNMENTS 


J, What do you understand by special education? Why is it necessary to 
make provision for special education? 


2. Define giftedness. What provision will you make for the education of 
gifted children ? 


3. Define backwardness. What are the causes of backwardness ? How will 
you organize for the education of backward children ? 

4. What do you mean by exceptional children ? What are the needs of 
education for exceptional children ? 

5. Who are gifted children? How wil! vou aca T ‘them? 


26 


Education of Exceptional Children (Contd.) 


3. EDUCATING THE CREATIVE CHILD 


G2 is the only creator. Human. beings cannot create anything 
new. Creativity, as we use the term, means seeing or expressing 
new relationship among.things or ideas. Every child is creative to 
some extent in this sense of the term. The amount of creativity and 
its dimensions vary from individual to individual. Creative children 
are assets to the society. Development and progress in various fields 
of national life depends on creative children. We must try to develop 
creativity in all children so that they may excel in their fields of 
interest and can lead the nation ahead. They shoulder their responsi- 
bilities in an adequate manner. Our schools should aim at the 
development of creativity in school children to prepare leaders in 
different walks of national life. The school should screen creative 
children and should provide them all possible facilities for the deve- 
lopment of their talents. 

According to Guiford creativity involves divergent thinking 
with respect to the traits of fluency, flexibility and originality of 
thought processes. 4 


Meaning of Creativity 

Characteristically, a créative action is novel, exploratory and 
venturesome spirit on the part of the individual. Uncreative thought 
is rigid, stereo-typed and mechanically operated. According to 
Guilford, creative thought means divergent thinking and un- 
creative means convergent thinking. Convergent thinking is measured 
by means of intelligence tests which include items like remembering, 
recognition and manipulation of some concrete material. These 
traditional tests do not measure the creativity or emergence of 
originals in children. Psychologists, in recent years, have recognised 
the limitations of traditional tests of intelligence to measure the 
creative ability of children. 

Torrence, who has attempted to identify creativit~ in children, has 
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done a lot of practical work on creativity. He has defined creativity 
“as a process of becoming sensitive to problems, deficiencies, gaps 
of knowledge, missing elements, disharmonies and so on, identifying 
the difficulties, searching for solutions, making guesses or formu- 
lating hypotheses about the deficiencies, testing and retesting hypo- 
theses and possibly modifying and retesting them and. finally 
communicating results.” Another attempt to define creativity has 
been made by Zbigniew Pietrasinski, a Russian psychologists, who 
emphasizes the social value of creative work. According to him, 
“Creativity is an activity resulting in new products of a definite social 
value.” > 
Characteristics of Creative Children 

Torrence conducted a survey on the characteristics of creative 
children with the help ofa set of\2 items, he found that experts 
selected the following characteristics of creative child: 

(1) Courageous in convictions. The creative child shows strong 
conviction in his beliefs and values. He can go beyond socially con- 
formist behaviour. 

(2) Curious, The creative child is curious to know more and more 
about his environment. 

(3) Independent in judgement. The creative child can take indepen- 
dent judgement in crucial matters. 

(4) Independent in thinking. He is independent in thinking about 
the problems of various types. 

(5) Becomes pre-occupied with tasks. When he starts a task, he 
completely absorbs himself in that task, He concentrates all his 
mental energies on the task in hand. 

(6) Intuitive. He develops intuition in his problems. 

(7) Unwilling to accept say so. He does not easily accept the routine 
solutions of problems. He is not a conformist. 

(8) Willing to take risk. He has risk taking capacity. 

(9) Visionary. The creative child has vision of future problem, He 
can anticipate the problems which may emerge in future. 


Developmental Stages of Creativity 

Following stages have been reported by artists, composers and 
novelists in the development of creative thinking: 

(1) Stage of preparation. This stage in the development of creati- 
vity focuses attention on the problem, organizing the data, defining 
the problem and producing relevant ideas or parts toward that end. 
It is a period of study, of learning and of attempting to relate facts 

in various ways. There is an inner urge to create in the individual. 
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(2) The stage of incubation. The second stage is incubation when 
the person organizes and reorganizes and tests his ideas. This period 
involves vicarious experiencing of the problem. Flashes of insight 
and trial judgement occur. This is a period of no obvious activity 
and progress. The problem is being solved unconsciously. 

(3) The stage of illumination. This is so called “Eureka” when the 
individual suddenly perceives the theme and relationship among the 
various components of the problem. Most of the creative thinkers 
claim that their creative ideas emerged all of a sudden. 

(4) Revision. It is the last stage in the development of creativity. 
At this stage, the individual reflects, evaluates and submits to critical 
appraisal. There is a strong will to persist in order to see the job 
through. 


Measures to Develop Creativity in Children 

All pupils can be helped to become creative by being placed in an 
environment which is conducive to the kind of behaviour which crea- 
tion requires. School can play an important role in developing a 
positive attitude for the development of creativity in children. School 
environment which may provide ample opportunity for freedom of 
thought and other enterprising activities may be a great factor. The 
teacher in the class and outside the class may encourage the spirit of 
scientific inquiry in students. Full freedom should be provided to 
experiment with new ideas, The teacher should not emphasize the 
confirmatory behaviour but new ideas, novel plans and approach of 
tackling problems should be encouraged and fostered. Creativity and 
higher order intellectual activities of thinking and reasoning are 
highly correlated. Thinking and reasoning can be developed by 
scientific training from the very beginning of life. Osborn has intro- 
duced a new technique of fostering creativity which is known as 
“Brain storming.” It has two types of mental activities: creative and 
judicial. The function of creative mind is to invent ideas, to find out 
novel solutions to problems. The function of judicial mind is to 
critically examine the ideas which emerge from creative mind. The 
technique of brain storming can be conveniently used in small groups 
of children. A problem is proposed for discussion. The’ students 
are asked to express their views with full freedom of expression. 
Then withthe help of the teacher some consensus of opinion is 
reached. 

Elaboration. One important aspect of creative thinking is “elabo- 
ration.” The individual is provided with skeleton outline of a problem 
and by use of his imagination he completes the problem. This pro- 
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cess of elaboration gives an opportunity to the individual to develop 
his reasoning, thinking and problem solving abilities which are impor- 
tant ingredients of creativity. The class-room teacher can use 
this teachnique within the framework of his regular teaching. 3 

Imagination: Students should be given full freedom for the develop- 
ment of their imagination because imagination helps in the develop- 
ment of creativity. 

Creative expression and arts. Observe an infant of three years with 
a piece of coal or pencil in hand scribbling on the walls of drawing 
room, on the floor or on any book, he catches hold of. This action 
of scribbling is an expression of inner urge to create something. This 
urge of infants should not be checked but rather encouraged by 
parents. Schools can develop creativity through artistic expression by 
providing material. Prof. Reed has given an exhaustive treatment of 
education through arts. Artistic expression gives an opportunity to 
originate new ideas. 

Use of analogy. Sometimes children fail to understand problems 
directly but when that problem is taught with the help of a com- 
parable situation, it becomes clear and understandable. The teacher 
should’ make use of analogies to clarify difficult concepts in teaching. 

Thinking over consequences. Children should be encouraged to think 
on the consequences of an action. The mental exercise will be helpful 
in the development of creative thinking. 

Divergent thinking. Children should be encouraged to think different 
approaches to a problem. Divergent thinking develops creativity. 


Conditions Helpful for Creative Work in Schools 

(1) Confidence. The teacher should seek and establish an atmos- 
phere that would encourage confidence in work. The childern should 
feel confident of their abilities to perform a task set for them. 

(2) Opportunities to express. The teacher should provide oppor- 
tunity for expression of ideas. He should engage a wide variety of 
disposition in the classroom. The teacher should learn to value 
creativity in his students and encourage them to think and act 
creatively. They should be motivated to pursue their interests through 
various activities such as collection, hobbies and development of 
specialized knowledge through active experimentation. The teacher 
should not reject the nonconformity of students in expressing their 
views on any problem. 

(3) Mental health. Rogers has suggested that two conditions are 
essential for the emergence of creativity, namely, psychological safety 
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and psychological freedom. The mental health of children should be 
sound so that they may devote their time in creative activities, 

(4) Self-evaluation. The teacher should encourage students to 
evaluate their performance. 3 

(5) Spontaneity. Spontaneous activities of children should be en- 
couraged by the teacher. 

(6) Special programmes. Special programmes designed to facilitate 
divergent thinking and other aspects of creative thinking may be used 
by the teacher. The Productive Thinking Programme by Olton and 
associates is self-instructional programme meant for Sth and 6th 
graders. The programme increases the divergent thinking ability of 
students. We can develop special programmes for our students to 
improve their creative ability. 

(7) Brain-storming. It is a technique which emphasizes the impor- 
tance of divergent thinking. It involves generating ideas in response 
to some problem ina group. Students are encouraged to volunteer 
whatever ideas occur to them. These ideas are recorded for Jater 
evaluation. It has been found that the technique increases divergen 
thinking. 

(8) Self-concept. The parents and teachers should develop self- 
concept of children. 


4. DELINQUENT CHILD 


The incidences of juvenile anti-social behaviour have tremendously 
increased in intensity and magnitude in recent years. Read any daily 
newspaper and you will find several incidents involving teenagers in a 
variety of delinquent acts. The high percentage of recurrence of delin- 
quent acts has become the concern of parents, teachers, social workers 
and psychologists. All are anxious to. minimize its rising trend in the 
society. It is needless to mention that thousands of youth are misled 
and spoil their lives in anti-social behaviour causing damage to the 
national property. The problem has posed a serious concern for all 
rsons who believe in healthy and harmonious development of 
human personality all over the world. The teachers, parents and 
others, who are interested in social welfare and are responsible for 
shaping the personality of young generation, must understand the 
phenomenon of delinquency so that they may take appropriate 


measure to check it. 


pe: 
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Meaning and Definition 
It is very difficult to reach unanimity as regards the definition of 
the term delinquency because the term isan umbrella for a wide 
variety of socially disapproved behaviour that varies with the timé, 
place and cultural variance in socio-economic and political conditions 
of a country All agree that every society prescribes a set of norms 
which it expects that all its members should faithfully follow, but 
those who violate the social norms and behave in antisocial manner 
are called delinquents, Let us examine the various points of views on 
delinquency. 


Psychologists’ Approach 

The psychologist approaches delinquency from the point of view 
that it is deficiency in the formation of superego. The delinquent 
child is he who has failed to internalize the primitive taboos and code 
Of conduct set by the family and society. He has failed to identify 
with the values of his parents and seeks pleasure at the cost of sacri« 
ficing the principles of reality and morality. Johnson and Szurek 
defined delinquency as holes in superego, When the id in:pulses are 
not controlled but admitted to overt action. Functional psychiatric 
disorders are also viewed as basic causes of delinquency. The funda- 
mental intrapsychic pathology is often attributed to faulty interper- 
sonal relation between parents and children in the early years of life. 
Disturbances in these relations create neurotic, psychotic or character 
disorders some of which are antisocial. Mowrer, in 1961, defined 


delinquency as moral deficiency because of weak conscience due to 
improper teaching of the child in early years ot ite. 


Delinquency is aggression. Bandura and Walters attack the problem 
of delinquency from different angle. They say that delinquency is the 
manifestation of frustrated needs of the child which ultimately lead 
to aggression. Some psychologists hold the view that delinquency is 
underactivity of the centrol nervous system. The individuals have 
genetically-based inability to learn clear responses to secondary situa- 
tions. These persons cannot associate punishment with the behaviour 
which brought it about. 

Herbert Quay, in nts book Juvenile Delinquency, defines “The delin- 
quent then would be a person whose misbehaviour is relatively seriousf 
legal offence, which is inappropriate to his level of development, is 
Not committed as a result of extremely low intellect...and is alien to 
the culture in which he-has been reared.” 

According to Travis Hirchi, “delinquency is defined by acts, the 
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detection of which is thought to result in punishment of the person 
committing them by agents of the larger society.” 

Richard, A, Cloward, “The delinquent act......is behaviour that 
violates norms of the society, and when officially known, it evokes a 
judgement by agents of criminal justice that such norms have been 
violated.” 

C. Burt “A child is to be regarded as technically delinquent when 
his antisocial tendencies appear so grave that he becomes or ought to 
become the subject of official action.” 


Religious View 

The moral philosophy ot a country is related to crime. In the 
general exercise of free will, man will seek pleasure and avoid pain. 
Seeking pleasure sometimes leads to delinquent acts. 


Biological View 

Medicine is the oldest relevant discipline which accounts for anti- 
social behaviour as arising from organic or pathalogical causes 
located in the inervous systemf. The delinquent fails to adjust to social 
environment. This approach emphasizes that antisocial behaviour is 
genetically based. ij 


Sociological Approach 

Sociological approach lays more emphasis on social conditions 
which contribute to the occurrence of antisocial behaviour in young 
men and women. Serious economic or political stress can lead to 
breakdown of power in the social system whereby cultural norms have 
no inhibition on the needs and desires of the individuals. Mertons’ 
theory of antisocial behaviour emphasizes that when an individual 
finds no avenue toward identification of his goals, the individual is 
compelled by circumstances to reach his goal by antisocial methods. 
Thus delinquency is the result of unsuccessful efforts to achieve goals 
of the society legitimately thereby causing the individual to engage in 
antisocial, nonlegal avenues to obtain material wealth and social 
status, to steal or be a part of antisocial gangs, to retreat from social 
participation through drug addiction. Cohen (1955) emphasizes other 
aspect of social behaviour and individual behaviour. He notes the 
development involved in destructive behaviour of youth. He thinks of 
the rejection by lower class youth of middle class norms, following 
what the child feels to be a rejection of him by middlé class authority. 
It is a collective reaction formation. 
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The Legal View 

It is said that if there had been no Jaw there would have been no 
crime. Legal experts usually insist that studies of delinquency like 
crime should concern themselves only with officially apprehended 
delinquents. They do not extend the designation of delinquent to 
those who do not come within the purview of juvenile court even 
though their behaviour might have been referred to the court. They 
say unless a young man is brought before the court, he is not a delin- 
quent. 


Mental Hygiene Approach 

Mental hygienists’ view is that delinquency is the expression of an 
individual’s needs. The individual by means of antisocial behaviour 
attempts to gratify his needs when he fails to gratify his needs by 
socially acceptable behaviour. When the individual fails to reach his 
goal by socially acceptable means because of his incompetency or 
socio-economic barrier, he attempts to reach the goal by antisocial 
activities which we term as delinquent act. Let us illustrate this with 
an example. Suppose a child of 15 years needs attention and approval 
of his parents but the parents do not pay heed to the legitimate needs 
of the child, he may engage in stealing money or bullying or any 
other destructive activities which may attract the attention of parents. 

Thus, according to mental hygiene point of view, the delinquent 
behaviour of an individual is symptomatic of his needs, which have 
not been fulfilled by socially acceptable method. The child wants to 
reach his desired goal but when he finds the barrier insurmountable, 


he gratifies his demands by antisocial means as shown below in the 
diagram. 


Individual Sende 
€ Antisocial means 


Characteristics of Delinquents 
Sheldon and Gluecks in their study of delinquents sorted the follo- 


wing characteristics of delinquents. These characteristics are also 
applicable to Indian adolescents. 
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(1) Physical. They are mesomorphic in constitution, muscular and 
bold. 

(2) Temperament. Restlessly energetic, impulsive, extraverted, 
aggressive and destructive. 

(3) Attitude. Hostile, defiant, resentful, suspicious, unconventional 
and non-submissive to authority. 

(4) Psychological. Tending to direct and concrete, rather than 
symbolic intellectual expression and less methodical in their approach 
to the problems. 

(5) Social cultural. Lack of affection, stability, moral standard of 
parents usually unfit to be effective guide for them. 


Types of Delinquent Acts 

The type of acts, which come under delinquent acts, are difficult to 
list down because of cultural variations and socio-economic conditions 
of the country. No universally acceptable list of delinquent acts can 
be drawn. Below we will mention the common types of acts which 
may be termed as delinquent acts in our country. 

(1) Acquisitive tendency. The major percentage of delinquent acts 
of children have the immediate aim of satisfying acquisitive tendency. 
Stealing is the most common act which starts from family and if not 
detected and deal adequately, is generalized to other situations in 
neighbourhood, schools and shops etc. Stealing releases tension and 
particularly sexual tension in adolescents. They steal some object of 
sentimental value of their beloved as handkerchief, pen or ring ete. 
Sometimes stealing may be due to jealously, hatred or aggression. 
Generally, in adolescence stealing is done by members of group who 
develop cohesion. 

(2) Forgery. Another delinquent act is forgery. Adolescents commit 
forgery of several types. They may forge the signatures of their 
parents on cheques and can draw money from the bank. 

(3) Aggressive tendencies. Many juvenile offences are due to aggre- 
sive tendencies in adolescents. The aggression gives relief to the 
offender. Aggression may be against inanimate or animate objects of 
the environment. The mode of attack may be physical aggression or 
by less direct method of mental cruelty. 

(i) Damaging school property. 

(ii) Bullying and mockery. 

(iii) Torturing of dumb animals. 

(iv) Committing suicide. : 

(4) The sex delinquency. Sex delinquency is at its peak in adoles- 
cence period. Adolescents indulge in all types of sex delinquencies. 
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(i) Homo-sexuality. 

(ii) Hetero-sexuality. 

(iii) Corrupting by talks. 

(iv) Obscene drawings and writings. 

(v) Prostitution. 

(vi) Abducting and raping. 

(vii) Exhibitionism. 

(viii) Making sexual suggestions. 

(ix) Masturbation. 

(5) Tendency to escape. This tendency indicates the inability of the 
individual to face reality. He runs from the situation. 

(i) Truancy from school. 

(ii) Running from home. 


CAUSES OF DELINQUENCY 


There are two different views as regards the causes of delinquency— 
one view is held by hereditarians, who hold the belief that delinquents 
are born and inheritance is responsible for antisocial behaviour in 
youth. The other view is quite contradictory to the first view, it lays 
emphasis on the environmental factors as the sole cause of delin- 
quency. 


(1) Heredity 

Psychologists have been making surveys of family trees to locate 
the causes of delinquency and crimes in the inheritance of the in- 
dividual. Studies of family trees of Kalikaks, Jukes and Edward 
families prove that intelligence and crimes are inherited from genera- 
tion to generation. 

Modern science of psychiatric genetics has little definite contri- 
bution to make to the study of delinquency other than that criminal 
tendencies are inborn. 

Lombraso (1836-1909) an Italian, studied a number of criminals 
and their physical characteristics in general. He believed that 
criminals have certain physical characteristics which are inborn. He 
further established that criminals are the product of hereditary social 
forces, some of them beyond their control. In his own words, “The 
problem of the nature of criminals who reproduce in civilized times, 
characteristics, not only of primitive savages, but still of lower type.” 
Criminals could be recognized by their physical characteristics as 
strong chiny, poriruding ears, abundant hair, enormous jaws, square 
and portruding chin, smaller number of lines in the palm, greater 
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mobility of face and hands, swift movement of eyes and broad 
cheekbones and so forth. Lombraso held the view that criminals are 
born. 

Goring (1870-1919) an English criminologist, in reaction to Lomb- 
raso’s theory, examined 3,000 English prisoners and compared their 
physical characteristics with those of Cambridge and Oxford gradu- 
ates. He found that postulated anatomical differences did not distin- 
guish the two groups. Goring criticized the theory a¢vanced by Lom- 
braso of causal relationship between the high inciuence of stigmata 
and criminality in a prison population without testing his findings ona 
non-criminal population. Goring suggested that intelligence was more 
significant factor. Other psychologists attempted to study biological 
characteristics as glands, body structure etc., which differentiated the 
criminal from non-criminal. Smith studied the glandular functioning 
and delinquency. He suggested that the thief and murderer suffered 
from the disturbances of gland cells and nervous system. 

Another theory steming from the relationship between delinquency 
to body structure is of Kretschmer, a German who advanced a theory 
of body type to certain psychological phenomena as schizophrenia to 
asthemic, body-long muscular and lean manic behaviour to pyknic 
type. i 

Current emphasis on the body type and its relationship to crime 
and delinquency appears in the studies of William Sheldon and the 
Gluecks. 

According to Sheldon, the mesomorph (the muscular type) is more 
vulnerable to delinquency than ectomorph or the endomorph. Gluecks 
in their book “Physique and delinquency” have reported physical 
factors that differentiate delinquents from nondelinquents. 

Clinical approach. Some psychologists tried to show relationship 
between intelligence and delinquency. Healy and Bronner in their 
study of delinquents reported that 37% of delinquents were in sub- 
normal range of intelligence. They concluded that delinquency was 
five to ten times more likely to occur among the mentally handicapped 
than among the normal group. 

John Slawson conducted a study of 1543 delinquent boys anda 
similar number of non-delinquent boys of same nationality, age and 
socio-economic status. His major findings concerning the relation be- 
tween intelligence and delinquency are: 

(1) 8 out of 10 delinquents did not gain scores comparable to those 
of non-delinquents in abstract intelligence. 
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(2) Non-verbal intelligence and mechanical aptitude were not cor- 
related with intelligence. 

(3) There was no relation between IQ, and the number of arrests 
or the seriousness of the offense charged. 

H.H. Goddard conducted study on levels of intelligence and their 
relation to delinquency. He concluded from the analysis of data of 
his studies. “Every investigation of the mentality of criminals, delin- 
quents and other antisocial group has. proved beyond the possibility 
of contradiction...that all are of low mentality. .. The greatest single 
cause of delinquency and crime is low grade mentality.” Healy, in his 
book. “The Individual Delinquent” has reported that the most recur- 
ring factor in delinquents was mental abnormalities and peculiari- 
ties. 

C. Burt studied the syndromes of many factors in individual case 
studies. He concluded that: 

Defective discipline in home, parental indifferences and vacilation, 
disagreement of parents and oversecurity are the most important fac- 
tors. He has emphasized the importance of family environment and 
mother’s affection in process of social adjustment in later life of the 
child. 23.5 per cent delinquent boys had been deprived of mothers’ 
affection in comparison with 1.5 per cent of non-delinquents. 36.5 per 
cent delinquent girls had been deprived of mothers’ affection against 

5 per cent of non-delinquent. 


(2) Environmental Factors 

Environmental factors which are responsible for delinquent acts 
will be studied under the sub-heads: (1) Ecological factor, (2) Home, 
(3) School and (4) Society. 

(1) Ecology and delinquency. Ecology means the effect of physical 
sourroundings and climate on the growth and development of the 
organism. Burgess and Park in 1920 applied the ecological approach 
to the study of human community in Chicago University. They studi- 
ed the social phenomena in Chicago city and related delinquency to 
the growth of the city. 

The second important ecological study was conducted by Abbotts 
and his friends, They concluded on the basis of their survey that: 

(a) Delinquents come from highly and densely populated areas and 
specially, from congested wards of the city. 

(b) High percentage of delingr<nts come from manufacturing, 
commercial plants and highly industrialized parts of the city. 

The third study was conducted by Clifford, R. Shaw on geographi- 


, 
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cal areas and distribution of delinquency. His findings are summariz- 
ed as follows: 

(a) Nearer a given locality is to the centre of the city, higher will 
be its rate of delinquency. 

(b) The high rate of delinquency is in the industrial areas of the 
city. 

(c) Slum areas of the city breed highest percentage of delinquents. 

(2) Home and delinquency. The child is born in a definite family 
setup. The home environment is important in developing the persona- 
lity of child. There is a face to face interaction in the family which 
determines the character and personality make-up of the child. There 
are some types of homes and family relationship which contribute to 
delinquency in children. 

(i) Broken home. All studies of delinquency prove that highest per- 
centage of delinquents come from broken homes. There is close con- 
nection between broken home and delinquency as reported from 
court cases of delinquents. 

(a) Marital adjustment. If there is a quarrel between parents, and 
there is no cooperation; this affects the mental health of the child. 

(b) Employed mother and father. If the parents are in service and 
child is left in the care of servant. The servants, in most cases are 
responsible for initiating young children to delinquent acts at very 
early stage. It has been proved that if the mother works out, 
the child cannot receive mother’s attention and affection which he 
needs, Gluecks worked on the problem of working mother and delin- 
quency. 

They concluded that mothers working outside home are less effec 
tive with their children. The mothers of delinquents may represent a 
different breed, a group of women who wish to avoid their responsi- 
bilities of house work and child rearing. These working mothers have 
no direct control over their children. J 

(ii) Poverty. Poverty is the mother of all the evils in the world. 
Poverty has been another explanation of delinquency. Due to poverty 
parents cannot fulfil the legitimate’ needs of their children. But it is 
not necessary that all delinquents come from poor homes. It is the 
administrative process which is in favour of rich people of the society. 
Ifa rich man’s son commits some delinquent acts, he can avoid the 
legal procedure against him whereas a poor man’s son is immediately 
caught. ; 

Further it has been, generally, noted that in well-to do neighbour- 
hood there are fewer police men to apprehend young people, who 
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may be engaged in antisocial behaviour. 

Several attempts have been made by psychologists to elucidate the 
relationship between socio-economic conditions and delinquency. 
Studies proved that higher percentage of delinquents come from lower 
strata of socio-economic condition. Recent researches prove that 
delinquent behaviour, in general population, indicates that such beha- 
viout may be more evenly distributed in the various socio-economic 
strata than official records show the distribution. 

Porterfield found that college students committed many more delin- 
quent acts than commonly known and that these delinquent acts were 
as serious as those which brought other young people less fortunate 
economically into court. Shorts’ research on criminal behaviour on 
selected groups likewise bears testimony to the fact that delinquent 
and criminal behaviour, by no means, limited to the lower socio-econo- 
mic group but studies confirm that a disproportionate number of the 
official delinquents come from the lower socio-economic group. 

(iii) Disability of parents. If parents, both or one of them are physi- 
cally or mentally disabled, they cannot exercise control over their 
‘children, and there is every possibility of children being engaged in 
delinquent acts. 

(iv) Def ective discipline. If the parents have no criteria of good 
discipline, sometimes they are too strict and sometimes too lenient. 
Such type of discipline creates mental conflicts in the mind of the 
child. If the parents quarrel, drink or criticize each other in presence 
of children, these acts will have bad effects on children. 

(v) Lack of affection. If the children are neglected and no atten- 
tion is paid to them. If the children do not feel secure. 

(vi) Partiality of parents. If parents give partial treatment to their 
children, the children may develop antisocial feelings. 

(vii) Unvocalized tension. Sometimes in joint families there is un- 
vocalized tension among the members. This condition of tension does 
not give emotional satisfaction to the child. The child, in order to get 
emotional satisfaction outside the home, secks fricadship which some- 
times is established with undersirable element. 

(viii) Lack of recreation in home. If the home does not provide re- 
creational activities to the child keeping into consideration his deve- 
{opment and interest, the child may use different means to release his 
pent. up feelings. 

(ix) Lack of moral code. One of the most important factors which 
contributes to delinquency is the moral code of the family. If the 
moral code of the family is good, then the child even if he comes 
from lower socio-economic strata, will never commit delinquent acts 
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and ifthe moral code of the family is not kood, then even if the 
child comes from high strata of the society, there is possibility that ; 
he may engage in delinquent acts. 

. (x) Crowded home. In big cities, generally, homes are crowded with 
parents and their children. The accommodation is sometimes a single 
room, In such types of crowded homes, children come to know about 
sex at very early stage. Knowledge ot sex at this age is harmrul and the 
may become invol ¥, 

(xi) Company of servants. In big cities and particularly in higher 
strata of society, children remain in the company of servants who 
familiarize children with delinquent acts of different types. 

(3) School and delinquency.School is an important institution after 

home which is responsible for training children for shouldering the 
responsibility of future life, The school of today has become even 
more important with additional responsibilities which were formerly 
the exclusive province of home. More and more kindergarten and 
nursery schools are being opened to educate children right from the 
age of 2 years: Home and school blame each other for delinquent be- 
haviour of children. Parents criticize that the school does not discip- 
line children properly. Teachers on the other hand blame parents that 
they do not train their children in fundamental social etiquettes. 
The following factors in school may lead to delinquency in children. 

(i) Location. Ifthe school is located far off the city or in industrial 
area near movies/ undesirable markets then children may be tempted to 
engage in delinquent acts. In big cities, children go out at 9 A.M. and 
return at 5 pM. There is no check on the activities of this period. 

(ii) Lack of discipline. If there is no discipline or the discipline is too 
strict, the children may become delinquent. 

(iii) Emotional climate. The emotional climate of the school bas great 
influence on the behaviour of children. If the climate is conducive there 
will be no problem. If teachers quarrel among themselves or with the 
administrator, and students are associated in the politics of leg-pulling, 
the climate of school becomes tensus. The percentage of delinquency 
increases in such schools. 

(iv) Parnaluy. Sometimes teachers have their pets and they give ' 
them undue advantages. Their behaviour and treatment with children’ 
of the class is unfair ‘nd partial. This attitude, on the part of the 
teachers, creates hatred against the teacher and the pets. The children’ 
make groups. They quarrel with pets. Sometimes these quarrels 
result in permanent grouping among children. 
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(v) Lack of facilities like games and library. Games are important 
to release the pent up feelings of the day. Inclass students generally 
remain passive listeners. This passivity creates emotional stress which 
may be released in games. Schools which do not have these facilities, 
create more delinquents than schools which have these facilities. 
(vi) Lack of co-curricular activities and moral education. Like drama, j 
debates, scouting and educational excursion for students, the greatest > 
need of the time is to introduce moral education in our schools. We fail; 
to develop moral values in our young adolescents. : 

(vii) Caste system. It is really very shameful that many institutions 
in the country are still being run on caste basis. In such institutions, 
there are always quarrels among the students and the teachers. 

(viii) Lack of guidance. The schools which do not provide perso- 
nal, educational and vocational guidance to children produce higher 
percentage of delinquents. Adolescence is the period when boys and 
girls are overwhelmed by new roles and developments. 

(ix) Lack of understanding needs. If the school authorities do 
not pay adequate attention to the needs of children at different age 
levels in organizing academic as well’ asco-curricularactivities, the 

children will be frustrated and their frustration will be manifested in 
anti-social activities. j 

(x) Defective curriculum and examination system. The defective 
school curriculum is also one of the contributory factors of delin- 
quancy. The needs of children are not met. The present examination 
system based on bookish knowledge is also responsible. 

(4) Society and delinquency. Social environment also plays an 
important role in delinquency. The following factors may contribute 
to delinquency : 

(i) Favouritism. When there is preferred treatment to a community 
or class, the youth of other classes revolt against this favouritism. 

(ii) Class conflict. Indian society is full of classes and sub-classes. 
There are conflicts between classes from generations. ; 

(iit) Tension in time of war, partition and other natural calamity. In 
the ‘wartime, earth quake, flood and other natural calamities the 

„percentage of delinquency tises very high. 


TREATMENT AND PREVENTION OF DELINQUENCY 


Delinquency has two aspects—one is to treat%those who have be- 
come delinquents and another is to prevent delinquency by orga- 
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nizing educational and other activities in such a way that children 
may not become delinquents. 


Treatment 

The treatment of delinquent children is done by applying psycho- 
logical technique known as psychotherapy. The psychotherapist on 
the basis of his observation and magnitude of the problems of a 
delinquent child may use any of the following methods : (1) Re- 
education, (2) Abreaction, (3) Persuasion, (4) Suggestion and coun- 
selling, (5) Environmental treatment and (6) Modern techniques of 
behaviour modification. 

(1) Re-education. The child has already learned anti social behavi- 
our- The aim of re-education is not meant to give him academic 
information but it simply means to build his self by giving informa- 
tion on sex problems and family relations, The aim of re-education is 
to clarify his ideas on different problems which he faces. 

(2) Abreaction. Abreaction means providing opportunity to the 
child to express his pent-up and suppressed emotional feelings by. 
means of free-expression through discussion. The therapist becomes 
the parent figure in whom the child confides. He may use free asso- 
ciation, psycho-drama or play techniques. 

(3) Persuasion. The therapist may persuade the delinquent not to 
indulge in delinquency in future. Jt is based on an appeal to the 
reason of the delinquent child. Persuasion should be logical and 
thorough which may appeal to the delinquent child. It has been re- 
ported by therapists that persuasion is not of great value because it 
only removes the symptoms and not the underlying cause. j 

(4) Suggestion and counselling. You will agree that every one is 
suggestive and children are more suggestive than adults. Positive 
suggestions are given to strengthen the superego of the delinquents. 

(5) Environmental treatment. Environmental treatment is, generally, 
done by improving the home and school environment of the child. 
Parents are advised to change their attitude and better treatment is 
given to the child. Some psychotherapists propose that delinquent 
child may be shifted to another better environment for temporary 
period preferably in lodging or foster home. It is expected that by 
placing the delinquent child in new environment he may give up his 
delinquent acts and may start his life afresh. 

(6) Modern techniques of behaviour modification. Almost all psy- 
chologists agree that delinquents are not born but they are the pro- 
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duct of enviromental influences. Antisocial behaviour is acquired 
or learned so this type of behaviour can ‘be modified by. the same 
principles as other behaviours. An individual can learn constructive, 
socially acceptable behaviour by being placed in an environment 
where the behaviour consequences are programmed: according to the 
principles of Programmed Learning recently developed by Prof. B.F. 
Skinner of Harvard University. Burchard(1967)aunched a programme 
for mildly retarded delinquents. Delinquents were Kept in residential 
schools and their behaviour was punished or reinforced systematically. 

On a response contingent basis, this programme was developed to 
teach the delinquents the practical skills essential for adjustment in 
the community and for eliminating antisocial behaviour. 

Behaviour modification principles, have been applied in another 
„project launched by Cohen et al in 1965 known as Contingontie 
Applicable for Special Education (CASE) on 16 deimquents. Concr 
used the method of Programmed Instruction to reach specific target 
of academic achievement. If the learner completed a unit of a pro- 
gramme with a score of 90%, he was eligible to take examination 
on which he could earn reinforcement jn the form of points each 
worth one per cent. These points could be used to buy potato chips, 
cakes or other facilities. The only way, the student could obtain 
points, was by emitting the desired behaviour, namely, studying. 
Cohen et al successfully shaped the behaviour of delinquents and 
generated desirable educational activities. The study established the 
fact that systematic contingent application of reinforcement was 
most effective in the treatment of antisocial behaviour. The similar 
results have been reported by Levinson (1970), Lawson (1971), Mann 
land Moss (1973). 

Schuritzgebel and Kolb 1964 launched an interesting project to 
modify the behaviour of delinquents. The adolescents working 
‘within the project were delinquents labelled by court. The laboratory 
of the project was set up in a large stere in front on a street 
corner. This project is known as Street Corner Research. The pro- 
ject employed 50 male delinquents with an average of 18 years of 
age. A control was formed from police record. 

The technique used with experimental group was as follows: 

(1) Defining desired behaviour. 

(2) Determining most effective reinforcers. 

(3) Determining the repertoire of the subjects’ past and present 
behaviour. 
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(4) Application of reinforcers and modifying application according 
to results (feedback, : 

The initial goal of the project was to get the adolescents into the 
laboratory. The experimenters hired delinquents to participate in the i 
study from the local community. The task was to talk about their 
experiences as delinquents. The subjects were given money, and food 
etc., to cooperate in the study. Interview were also held to build up 
closer relationship with the subjects. 

Cohen reported after a follow-up study that the percentage of 
antisocial behaviour decreased by 50% in the experimental group 
than matched control group. 


PREVENTION OF DELINQUENCY 


The goal of preventive measures isto develop skills, attitudes and 
other competencies in the individual so that antisocial behaviour may 
be checked in future. The task of prevention is a very complex one 
and requires the cooperation of home, school and the society. Parents 
and other members of the family-can help the child to build good 
habits, attitudes and sound values system, because the child remains 
in their company in early childhood when permanent impression can 
be created iz the mind of the child. It is unfortunate that in our 
country majority of the parents is illiterate who do not know the 
basic principles of behaviour modification and are conservative in 
their outlook. Most of the children become delinquents because of 
mishandling by parents. Parents, in big cities, who are educated 
have no time to look after their children properly. 

There is immediate need of an agency that can educate parents. 
This work should be taken by social workers. Children should be 
provided with recreational facilities, individual- guidance and an 
atmosphere of future security. i 

Walter and Erikson (1969) cited examples of fhe training of the 
members of the community to provide behaviour | modification 
guidance to their fellows. 

School can do a great I 
following facilities: 

(1) Atmosphere. Atmosp! 
emotional tensions. 

(2) Facilities for curricular activities- 

(3) Teacher’s behaviour. 


ot to prevent delinquency by providing the 


here of the school should be free from 
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(4). Curriculum. 
(5) Develcping good reading habits. 


DELINQUENCY AND EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


It is acknowledged that greater personality development takes place 
before the child enters the school and patterns of behaviour are set 
already. But even then the school can play an important role in 
preventing and curing delinquency. It can also play a crucial role in 
preserving the mental health of children who are already mentally 
sound and have no problem. 

As regards the responsibilities of the school, psychologists hold 

different views. There is one group of thinkers who believe (Bloch 

1950) that the function of school is to provide education in the 
restricted sense. They further believe that schools impart knowledge, 
intellectual and reasoning skills which enable children to make adjust- 
ment in the society they live. 

Stullken, 1956, believes otherwise that schools are meant to realize 
potentialities and develop into wholesome personalities and useful 
citizens and education is a process by which behaviour of people is 
improved. 

Crow and Crow, 1950, gave four objectives of education: (1) Self- 
realization, (2) Human relationship, (3) Economic efficiency and (4) 
Civic responsibility. 

Glueck, 1959, giving the importance of school says that school is 
the second social institutional circle of influences to which a child is 
subjected. 

Neumeyer, 1961, believes that “School has an important role to 
play to control and prevent delinquency.” 

Glueck, 1956, suggests, “The schools are in a position to reach’ 
children before maladjusted behaviour expresses itself overtly or 
becomes too deeply rooted.” 

Reiss, 1°52; suggests, “School is not composed of four walls but 
of trained personnel who collectively are responsible for the behaviour 
of children.” 

School should formulate its educational programmes keeping into 
consideration the needs of delinquents. 


ASSIGNMENTS 


1. What do you understand by special education? Why is it necessary to make provision or ;.. 
špecial education in India? 
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2. Whois a delinquent child? Why do Children become delinquent? As a teacher how will 
you deal with truants? 
Define creativity. How will you, as a teacher, develop creativity in school children? 
How and what provision will make for the prevention of delinquency? 
Who are the gifted children? Can a gifted child be a slow leamer? 
How will you educate delinquents? Describe your plan in detail. 
"Delinquents are bom”. Discuss the statement. 


raway 
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Group Dynamics 


) IRS behaviour of people in groups is the domain of social psycho- 
logy which has been defined by Baron and Byme (1977) as, “the 
scientific field that seeks to investigate the manner in which the beha- 
viour, feelings or thoughts of one individual are influenced or deter- 
mined by the behaviour and or characteristics of others.” Psychology 
enters the picture because the individual person 1s influenced by the 
group and contributes to it. Educational psychology is concerned 
with the reaction of the individual learner with the class as’a group 
and its impact on the group and the individual. If we observe the 
animal and birds in nature we find that animals and” birds move in 
group, help each other and have a social order ot their own. The 
social order in ants is highly complex comprising of hierarchical order 
within the groups. : Monkeys, cows and birds have their own social 
system which appears surprising to many people who think that 
social order is primarily a human affair. Considerable similarity 
exists between animal and human social order in the sense that 
social system influences the behaviour to a great extent. 

“We have been discussing the problems of the individual learner in 
the preceding chapters. In this chapter we will discuss the behaviour 
‘of group and its dynamics. Man is asocial animal. He is not an 
jsolated island either in development or in day to day coping with 
the environment. His development depends on social interaction. It 
is impossible to imagine of harmonious development of a child with- 
ut proper socialization. A number of studies have proved that 

ildren reared in the company of animals, remained underdeveloped 
and could not progress beyond the stage of animal level. We can 
cite the example of wolf-children of Midnapur (Amla and Kamla) 
who, in their infancy, were taken by wolves and were brought up in 
their company. These'children developed behaviour characteristics 
of animals as walking on four, eating fiesh, howling the language of 
wolves. They were retarded in their intellectual development. Thus, 
we see that social interaction plays an important role in the develop- 
ment of intellectual and other abilities of the individual. Mostly an 
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individual from morning till evening moves and works in social 
groups and is normally member of five to six different groups. 

Children in school situations mostly interact in groups in the class- 
room and on the playground. The teacher, parents, social workers, 
psychologists and other persons who are interested in the improvement 
of social relations must study the mechanisms that operate in social 
interaction. To deal effectively with social groups one must study the 
dynamics of social behaviour. : 

What is a Group? 

Group has been used and defined from different angles. Sometimes 
we find people gathering on road or on other places for a particular 
purpose for a very short period. These people do not have any rela- 
tionship except that they have assembled for some specific purpose 
as crowd on the road, in ‘a train, on a bus stand. The group we are 
interested in as teachers is quite different from other groups, in the 
sense that class-room group has characteristics which are not found 
in other groups. 

Important Definitions of Group 

Sherif and Sherif in their book on social psychology defined a 
group as “A group is a social unit consisting of a number of indivi- 
duals who stand in role and status relationships.to one another, 
stabilized in some degree at the time and who possess a set of values 
or norms of their own regulating their behaviour, at least, in matters 
of consequence to the group.” 

M. Smith 1945 defined social group emphasizing the awareness 
of members of the group with each other. According to him a social 
group asa unit consists of plural number of separate organisms who 
have a collective perception of their unity and who have the ability 
to work together and are acting in unitary manner toward their en- 
vironment. 

Bass, (1960), approached the definition of a group from the angle of 
motivation and satisfaction of needs. He says that an individual joins a 
group because it satisfies his some needs and the membership of the 
group is rewarding to the individual. : 

Mills (1967) defined group in terms of its goals and objectives. The 
group is a unit composed of two or more persons who come into contact 
for a specific purpose and consider the contact meaningful. 

Another approach to the definition of group is of McDavid, (1968) 
who emphasized the role of organization in the formation of groups. 
He defines a group, “A social psychological group is an organized 
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system of two or more individuals who are interrelated so that the 
system performs some functions, has a standard set of role relation- 
ship among its members and has a set of norms that regulate the 
function of the group and each of its member.” 

Fielder (1967) detined a group, “By a group we, generally, mean 
set of individuals who share a common fate, that is who are inter- 
dependent, in the sense that an event which affects ou member is 
likely to affects all.” 

We see that invariably all theorists agree that there is interaction 
among the members of a group that binds them together. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF HUMAN GROUPS 


Human groups have certain characteristics which distinguish them 
from animal groups, A group must have the following essential 
characteristics in order to be called a group in psychological sense. 

(1) Motivational ‘base. It means that’ the members of a group 
must share some common aim or objectives so that their activities 
may be goal-oriented. The motivational base differs from group to 
group. It depends on the type of the group and its ultimate goal. 

(2) Organization. The group must have well-organized structure of 
its composition, The roles should be well-defined. The group 
must have rules, regulations and a set of norms which bind the 
individual members into a string and regulate the conduct, of 
individual members. The group structure consisting of differentiated 
roles and statuses delineates its members from that of non-members. 

(3) Interdependency. The members of a group are woven into a 
web. They are influenced by each other’s action and’ reaction. Inter- 
action among the members of a group brings changes in the perso- 
nality of an individual member and influences the group as a whole. 

(4) Structure. Structure is very essential property of a group to 
attain its aims and objectives: structure of the group may be in terms 
of power. It may be hierarchical in nature in which the power is 
vested in the highest authority of the group. It may be democratic in 
nature where the power is. vested in every member of the group. 


TYPES OF GROUPS 


It is difficult to give the exact types of groups because groups can be 
classified on the basis of their origin, purpose, duration and area etc. 


f 


|- 
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Herbert A. Thelen, in his book Dynamics of Groups has classi- 
fied the groups into the following categories: 

(1) Face to Jace group. ‘This 1s a type of group m wuch members meet 
at a given time and place. There is a direct interaction among 
the members of the group. The classroom teaching may be treated 
under this category. 

(2) The hang over group. This type of group refers to an intimacy 
which was previously shared by a member. Family comes-under hang 
over group. The child is influenced by family rules and regulations 
but when he enters adolescence, no doubt, family remains a sphere 
of influence but in certain cases it does not play a decisive role. 

(3) Abstract group. It refers to the abstract group characteristic of 
certain actions. A vague idea of belongingness in time and space 
develops in the mind of the individual such as nation, public opinion, 
conscience of the world, a religion, profession, and moral ideas. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF CLASS AS A GROUP 


Essential properties of a group, we have mentioned earlier. Now, we 
will see whether a class in the school fulfils all the characteristics of a 
group. The class has the following essential properties which make it 
a group in the psychological sense: 

(1) Common goal. The class has a common goal. All the members 
yattempt to reach the goal decided by the school and the larger society. 
They are bound together for common goal. The goal of the class is well- » 
defined. 

(2) Organised structure. The class has a well-defined structure. 
There is homogeneity in the group as regards their age, subject back- 
ground. 

(3) Motivation. It is implied in the first characteristic of the group. 
The members of the class are motivated for the achievement ofa 
common goal. 

(4) Leadership. The class asa group has a leader. The functions 
of a leader are discharged by the teacher. Leadership may be of 
different types as democratic autocratic and laissez faire. We will 
discuss in detail the leadership and its impact on the behaviour of the 


group in the following pages. 
GROUP DYNAMICS 


Interest in group behaviour is a quite new area of research studies. 
Very few studies were conducted on group behaviour before the 
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Poineering work of Kurt Lewin who dev-ted much of his time to 
study dynamics of small group behaviour. He borrowed basic 
concepts from physics and geometry. Dynamics means changing. 
Imagine a group which is constantly interacting. The Personality 
and behaviour of the members constituting the group undergoes 
perpetual changes. The behaviour is not static. Group dynamics 
means the change of behaviour through interaction in the group. It 
refers to the forces which operate in group situations. It studies the 
structure. of the group and other Phenomena which emerge out of 
group interaction. 

You may ask a simple question: Why should a teacher study group 
dynamics? The following are the reasons: 

Examine the work of a teacher, He has to deal with groups from 
five to six periods daily. In order to make his teaching effective, he 
must study group dynamics of small group. Class is collection of 
pupils coming from different socio-economic backgrounds. The 
teacher must have the knowledge of the process of interaction among 
students. If the teacher is‘well-equipped with the basic knowledge of 
group dynamics, he can provide better guidance for adjustment. He 
would be able to improve the emotional and social climate of the 
class, 

The knowledge of group dynamics has acquired tremendous 
importance in recent years in developing countries. Ours is a develop- 
ing country; old joint family system is dying out. The family is not 
able to provide sense of security, cooperation and affection in the 
Present era of disintegration of old joint family system. Adolescent 
boys and girls seek shelter, love, recreaction and motivation from 
their groups. The teacher must know how adolescents form groups 
and what is the structure of groups in general and other mechanisms 
operating in group situation. 

"In school, most learning takes place in social situation. Mental health 

of the group is an important factor in the learning process. If there are 
conflicts, rivalry, fear or anxiety in the group, learning will be disturbed. 
The teacher with the knowledge of group dynamics can improve the social 
and emotional climate of the group. He can find out the causes and can 
use remedial measures to maintain conducive environment in the class. 
He can improve intragroup relations to maintain the mental health of 
the individual members. ` 


GROUP RELATIONSHIP IN THE CLASS 
Moreno has conducted studies on group formation in the class 
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with the help of socio-metric techniques. He administered definite 
questions to the students as (1) Name two friends from your class with 
whom you would like to go on picnic, (2) Name one student of your class 
with whom you would like to reside in the hostel and many other questions 
may be asked. The data collected on the basis of the administration of 
questions was analysed. The analysis of socio-metric studies shows the 
following patterns of relationship among the members of a class. 

(1) Stars. There are pupils in the class whom majority of the students 
like. They are called stars of the class. 

(2) Isolates. The members of the class are indifferent towards these 
pupils. The isolates make no choice and receive no choice. 

(3) Rejected. Pupils whom no members of the class likes or wants to 
associate. These receive only rejections. 

(4) Mutual pairs. There are students who mentioned each other. There 
is reciprocal relationship among mutual pairs of students. 

(5) Chains and cliques. There were chains where A chose B and B 
chose C. Another phenomenon which is evident from the analysis is of closed 
circle where A likes B, B likes C and C likes A. This is named clique. 

The teacher must understand that the patterns of friendship or 
preferences vary from activity to activily. The teacher must detect the 
isolates and help them to adjust with the group. He must also see that 
groups are not formed on the basis of caste, creed and religion. 


Helping the Isolates 

We know that analysis of data on classroom group-formation shows 
that in every class, there are two or three isolates who need special 
guidance of the teacher for proper adjustment with the larger group. j 
The teacher can help isolates in the following ways: 

(1) The teacher must maximize the chances of early success in children 
because failure at early stage develops frustration and withdrawal from 
social situation. 

(2) The teacher must select few students from the class who show 
least aversion to the isolates and form an occasional group, small in size 
of isolates and other promising classmates. The group should be asked 
to work together’on a task, in which the isolates have some hope of 
success, Success breeds success. Finding a measure of success the isolates 
may throw some of the defenses that made them unpopular. 

(3) The teacher should make moderate praise of the isolates whenever 
they succeed in some school work. i 

(4) The teacher must find out those skills and hobbies in which isolates 
show some promise and should try to develop them. 
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(5) The teacher should discuss the problems of isolates with 
+, and should try to solve these probiems. 
Characteristics of Popular Students 

Popularity of a student depends on many variables at different age 
levels. In general, following factors are helpful in gaining popu- 
larity. 

(1) Intelligence. Intelligence is definitely a major factor for popula- 
rity. It has been established by studies that popular students have- 
above average intelligence. Hartup (1970), on the basis of his studies, 
reports that bright child is more likely to be chosen by other members 
of the class, in comparison to average intelligent’ child. The ex- 
tremely dull child is seldom selected by others. It has also been re- 
ported that friends choosing each other tend to be fairly close in in- 
telligence and interests. 

(2) Achievement. Students who are low achievers, are not selected 
by other students. Students of average academic achievement may 
be as popular as students with high achievement. 

(3) Personal appearance. It is reported that students with attractive 
personal appearance are selected and lik2d by many. 

(4) Adequate adjustment. Popular students are well-adjusted emo- 
tionally and socially. They are not too much dependent on adults but 
they do not hesitate to ask for guidance and help where necessary. 

High Sclf-concept. Guardo (1969) has concluded that popular stu- 
dents have high self-concept. Popular students have high aspiration, 
high self-confidence, and are honest, fair, loyal and sincere in their 
dealings with others. Sometimes distinction in games, sports or 
dramas speeches makesachild popular among his friends. 


Teachers’ Role 

In classroom situation, genenrally, two different types of roles are 
identified (a) Teachers’ Role, (b) Pupil’s Role. Let us first examine 
the various roles that the teacher plays in a classroom. 

The first role of the teacher is the leadership role that has been 
granted to him by traditions and laws of the couatry. The role of ihe 
teacher is shifting from authoritarian to democratic and participa- 
tory one. It is essential that the teacher must encourage participation 
of all the students ina democratic setup of society. 

Ohanian, 1971, remarked that in recent years more emphasis. is 
laid on inquiry and discovery in the learning process. The teacher is 
now to facilitate the learning process. He is no more the instructor 
and director of learning. The teacher should help his students to 
learn how to learn with a view to the continuation of learning. Tea- 
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chers no more dominate the scene. The teacher can get better results 
by decentralizing authority, increasing independence of students.: The 
teacher must pay proper attention to the comments and questions 
of the students. He should encourage students to participate in group 
discussion in the class and outside the class. Group action is faci- 
litated when teachers use indirect rather direct influence in the class- 
room teaching. 

The classroom group organisation may be either teacher-centred 
or reality-centred. A teacher-centred classroom is one in which tea- 
cher makes the major decisions about content, activities and indivi- 
dual’s roles to be played. In such classroom organization, the teacher is 
the judge for punishment and reward and is responsible for the morale 
of the group. Some pupils: of the class are content with such an 
organization but there are students who oppose such type of the 
organization. 

The reality-centred classroom is characterised by student’s partici- 
pation in decisions regarding content, action, methods of teaching. 
Students set the standard of behaviour and enforce it. The teacher 
points out and justifies limits. He expects pupils to act with in 
limits. 

In recent years, there has been great emphasis on reality-centred 
classroom where student’s active participation in teaching-learning 
process is encouraged and the teacher acts as a guide to promote 
learning. 


Authority in the Classroom 

The leadership role of the teacher in the classroom teaching is one 
of the most important roles which has been studied more extensively 
than any other role in recent years by research scholars with the 
greatest variety of research techniques. 

The concept of leadership has been studied by different psycholo- 
gists. Carter(1953),has mentioned five different views of leadership. 

(a) According; to the first view, the leader may be defined as a 
person who is the focus of group behaviour. This definition empha- 
sizes the population of group members around the leader. The 
leader is likely to resume more communication than other. He has 
more influence upon the group’s decisions land is the centre of 
attention. 

(b) Second approach defines leadership in terms of group goals. 
The leader is the person who is able to lead the-greup toward its 


goals. 
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(c) Third approach defines the Jeader as the person so named by 
the members of the group. This definition of leadership is thus based 
upon sociometric. This definition takes into account the views of 
group members as useful in identifying the group. 

(d) A fourth approach was proposed by Cattell in 1951 in connec- 
tion with his theory of group syntality. According to this definition, a 
leader is defined as syntality. 

(e) The fifth definition of leadership is by Carter. Leadership is 
defined in terms of leadership behaviour. A leader is a person who 
engages in leadership behaviour. 

In classroom teaching, three different types of leadership styles 
may be conceived. The teacher as the leader of the class can play 
three types of roles, autocratic, democratic and laissez faire. Auto- 
cratic Leadership in the class means that the teacher exercises firm, 
centralized control. He directs every action of his students. He does. 
all the planning for the class and issues all the directions for imple- 
mentation. He regards himself as the only active agent and considers 
students as passive receivers of instruction and information in the 
class. t 

Second type of leadership in the class is laissez faire where the 
teacher leaves the students on their own. Here, not the teacher but the 
students decide what they want to do and how they will do it. The 
teacher does not provide any leadership. 

The third type of leadership is democratic. Recently it has been 
established by research studies that the essence of successful group 
action is a democratic orientation of shared opinion. The main pur- 
pose of the teacher in this arrangement is to lead his students in the 
studies of significant problems in the area in which he teaches. There 
is always a scope ina classroom for interchange of evidence and 
insight. There is mutual give and take and respect for one another's 
ideas. 

The pioneering study of leadership styles was conducted by Kurt 
Lewin and his associates (Lewin, Lippitt and White 1939, Lippitt and 
White in 1943). Four comparable groups of ten-year old boys were 
observed as they successively experienced autocratic, laissez faire and 
democratic leadership. The group task was to engage in hobby 
activities such as making paper masks. Each group met after school 
for six-week periods, with a different leadership style for each period. 
Four adult leaders were trained to play each of the three leadership 
roles. The autocratic leader determined all policies for the group, 
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dictated techniques and actions would one at a time to ensure, that 
future actions always be uncertain, usually dictated the particular 
work and work companions and was subjective in praise and 
criticism of the work of group members. The democratic leader 
allowed the group to determine matters of policy, the general steps 
to the goal were sketched and alternative procedures suggested when 
appropriate, the members were free to work with whomever they 
chose. The leader was objective in his praise and criticism of group 
members. The laissez faire leader was essentially a non-participant in 
group activities. The group was given complete freedom to make its 
own decisions. Materials and informations were supplied. Comments 
on members’ activities were very infrequent. 

Complete records of group behaviour were kept. Some of the find- 
ings are as follows. Hostility was thirty times as great in the auto- 
cratic as in the democratic, and aggression was eight times as great 
in the autocratic as in the democratic. There was more scope of 
greeting in the autocratic groups than in either of the other two, 
one group member was made frequently the target of hostility and 
aggression until he left the group, and then another boy would be 
chosen for this honour. Nineteen of twenty boys liked the demo- 
cratic leader better than the autocrat. There was no reliable difference 
in the number of products produces, but the product of the democra- 
tic groups were judged to be qualitatively superior to those of other 

` groups. Many of the findings reported by Lewin and associates have 

been replicated in widely divergent settings. Prestone and Haintz 
in 1949, M.E. Sha 1955 and Morse 1956 have studied the effects of 
authoritarian and non-authoritarian leadership. These studies have 
also confirmed the results reported by Lippitt and White. 

Other studies of teacher’s direct and indirect influence and their 
impact on personality development have been studied. All studies 
confirm that democratic leadership is better in the classroom teach- 
ing, It develops “positive traits in children which are helpful for 


adjustment. € 
LEADERSHIP AND REACTIONS OF STUDENTS 
S. No. Type of Leader- Behaviour Student’s behaviour 
ship ¥ 7 
1. Autocratic 1. Constant check oa stu- 1. Submission revolt and 
teacher dents. sere eae T 
igid discipline. 2. Buck passing is a com- 
2. Rigid discipline. pa etl 
3. No praise of students. 3. Unwilling to uncoope- 


rate and leads back biting. 
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2. The democratic 
teacher 


3. The laissez faire 
teacher 
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4. Believes that students 
cannot be trusted. 


1. Shares planning and 
decision making with the 
class. 

2. Helps individually. 


3. Encourages group par- 
ticipation as much as 
possible, 

4. Praise and criticism 
given objectively. 

1. Has little confidence in 
students or belief that 
they should be left alone; 
2. Has difficulty in mak- 
ing decision. 

3. Has no clear-cut goals. 
4. No help, no advise, no 
encouragement. 


4. Warship inarkedly 
when the teacher leaves 
the class. 

1. Pupils like work, each 
other, and teacher better. 


2. Quantity and quality 
of work are very high. 

3. Students praise each 
other and assume respon- 
sibilities at their own. 

4. There are few problems 
of motivation. 


1, Poor morale. 


2. Buck passing and irri- 

tability. 

3, There is no team work. 

4. No one knows what tor 
do and how to do 


How to Improve Group Relationship in the Class 
Good group relationship plays an important role in social learning. 
.The teacher must improve and create conducive emotional climate 
and cohesion in the class as a group employing techniques develop- 
ed by research workers in’thé field. The time has gone when fhe ` 
teachers took little account of the social life of students in relation 
to their work and only routines were followed. But now spread of 
education to all sectors of society necessitated the development of 
researches and interest in group dynamics. It has been incorporated 
as an integral part of teacher-education programme. It has been fur- 
ther established that central principle of group formation and im- 
provement of classroom climate depends to a great extent when the 
adolescent boys and girls are taken into confidence and things are 
decided on democratic principles and decisions are made in consulta- 
tion with them. The following methods can be used to improve the 
- classroom climate. - 

(1) Teacher’s behaviour. Teacher is a model for the students. His 
behaviour should be impartial, his handling of problems should be 
psychological. He’ should provide help to individual’students who 
need it. He should not tame ‘pets’ because Sometimes pets become 
the cause of conflicts among the students of the class and the teacher. 
The whole climate of the classroom as a social group is charged 
.with emotions... 

(2) Discussion. To improve the EE emotional climate, Sa 
discussion should be occasionally arranged for the group. The su 
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gestions should be invited from students to improve upon the 
existing conditions. It is desirable that racial prejudices, religious 
beliefs which are prejudicial to any community should not be discus- 
sed in the class. 

(3) Effective communication. Sometimes lack of proper communi- 
cation causes disruption in the class. The teacher should help 
students to understand each other in formal and informal meeting. 
They must be encouraged to meet each other and the teacher freely. 
If any misunderstanding is created, it should be immediately clarified. 
The classroom communication should be a two-way process. Students 
should not remain passive listeners in the class. 

(4) Cohesiveness. Teacher should encourage the feelings of cohesive- 
ness among the members of the class through effective communi- 
cation. Though in classes where students of various communities and 
religions study, it becomes very difficult for the teacher to create 
cohesiveness. 

(5) Counselling. Recent findings in group dynamics emphasize the 
role of counselling to disturbed pupils in the class. Teacher can also 
use group counselling to improve the emotional climate of his class. 

(6) Tours and visits. The teacher can organize educational tours, 
picnics and excursions to bring the students more close to each other. 
These activities give an opportunity to understand each other and 
improve the emotional and social climate of the class as a group. 


ASSIGNMENTS 


1, Define a group and mention its characteristics. 
2, What is group dynamics? Why should a teacher study group dynamics? 
3. How can you improve the class-room relationship among the students? 
4, Write notes on: 

Democratic Leadership. 
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Appendix I 


Intelligence Tests 


1. Hindustan Binet by C.H. Rice. 

2. Group test of intelligence by C. Satyanand. 

3. C.LE. Verbal test of intelligence for 11 plus to 12 plus. 

4. General group test of general knowledge and general intelli- 
gence developed by Psychological Bureau, Allahabad. The test is 
meant for adults. 

5. Verbal group test of intelligence for 10 plus in Hindi (Psycho- 
logical Bureau, Allahabad). Psychological Bureau, Allahabad had 
developed several other tests of intelligence. 

6. Group intelligence test by Prayag Mehta. The test is meant 
for 12-14 years of age. It is in Hindi. 

7. Test of social intelligence by M.B. Buch of Baroda. 

8. Test of general intelligence by S.M. Mohsin. 

9. General mental ability test by Deptt. of Education, Gorakh- 
pur University, Gorakhpur. 

10. Group test of general intelligence by S. Jalota. The test is 
meant for 11 to 16 years of age. 

11. Group test of intelligence for classes V to VII by C.L. 
Bhatt. 

12. A Battery of Performance tests of intelligence/individual. 

This battery is meant for children of age below 11 years. 

13. Battery of Performance tests of intelligence by C.M. Bhatia. 
It is meant for 11 to 15 years of age. 

14. Adaptation of Draw-a-man test by Goodenough. This test 
has been adopted in Indian conditions and norms have been 
developed. The test is meant for 4 years to 12 years of age. P.D. 
Patel and men, P. Pathak and P.L. Shrimali have done work on this 
test. 

15. Adaptation of Raven’s Progressive Matrix test. The test 
has been adopted by Psychological Bureau, Allahabad. 

Students are advised to consult the first Measurement Handbook 


for India published by NCERT. 


Appendix II 


Personality Tests 


Several inventories have been adopted and developed in Indian 
conditions. It is not possible to give the names of all the instruments. 
The names of some of the instruments are given-below: 

1. Insecurity questionnaire. It was developed by G.C. Pati. The 
questionnaire can be used for all levels of education. 

2. Extroversion—introversion inventory. This inventory was deve- 
loped by V.S. Shanthamani and A. Hafeez. It consists 20 items of 
which 10 items each relate to extroversion—introversion traits of the 
personality. It can be used for English knowing adults. 

3. Dependence proneness scale. It was developed by Jai B.P. Sinha. 
It is used for college students. The scale is available in English and 
Hindi. 

4. Personality inventory. It was developed by E.I. George and 
associates at the University of Trivandrum to measure five important 
factors of personality i e., social activity, tolerance, maladjustment, 
extroversion and masculinity. 

5. Word association test. It was developed by Psychological 
Bureau of Allahabad. The test material consists of 55 Hindi words. 
It can be used for all levels. 

6. Personality inventory. It was developed by Psychological Bureau 
of Allahabad to measure the four important areas of personality; 
home, school, health and interpersonal relationship. The inventory is 
in Hindi and can be used from 14 years to 20 years of age level. 

7. Personality types questionnaire. It was developed by B. Krishnan 
at the University of Mysore. The questionnaire is in English. 

8. Allports A.S. reaction test of adolescents. It was adopted by 
E.G. Parameswaran and co-worker in Indian conditions. The langu- 
age is English and Telugu. 

9. Berneuters personality inventory. It was adopted by S.K. Pal and 
P.C. Saxena in Indian condition. The language is Hindi. 

10. Cattells’ 16 P.F. test. It has been adopted by S.D. Kapoor in 
Indian conditions. Norms are available. 

11. Children’s apperception test (Bellacks’). This projective techni- 
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que test has been adopted in Indian conditions. The pictures and 
settings of the original test, have been notified according to our own 
culture. Psychological Bureau, Allahabad and Uma Chowdhury of 
Calcutta have adopted this test. 

12. Eyseneks’ neuroticism scale. It has been adopted by A.K. 
Sinha. The reliability of the scale by test-retest and split-half methods 
has been reported, 86 and 84 respectively. 

13. Murrays’ thematic apperception test. This test has been adopt- 
ed at Psychological Bureau, Allahabad. Pictures and setting have been 
modified according to Indian conditions. Scoring system has also 
been developed. Uma Chowdhury of Calcutta has also adopted this 
test. The test is available in its adopted form. 

14. Rorschach ink blot test. Bureau of Psychology at Allahabad 
has adopted this test. Instructions in Hindi have been developed. 
The detailed material is available. 

15. Adjustment inventory. It has been developed by Dr H.S. 
Asthana of Saugar University. The inventory contains 42 “Yes” ‘No’ 
type items in Hindi. It is useful for counselling purposes of Hindi 
knowing school and college students. 

16. Adjustment inventory for college students. The inventory has 
been developed by A.K.P. Sinha and R.P. Singh. The inventory 
consists 102 items of five major areas of adjustment. 

17. Bells’ adjustment inventory. This inventory has been adopted 
by several psychologists in India. Bureau of Educational and Voca- 
tional Guidance, Bihar adopted this inventory for the state of Bihar. 
The language is Hindi. Second adoption was done by P.A. Abraham 
and E.I. George at Kerala University, Trivandrum. The third adop- 
tion by Tewari and Tewari at the Muslim University, Aligarh. The 
fourth adoption was done by B.G. Karkare and B.C. Keskar of 


Bombay. 


TESTS OF INTERESTS 


1. Vocatianal interest inventory. It has been developed by H.D. 
Badama at the University of Ahmedabad. It can be used for college 
and senior high school students. It is available in Gujarati. It gives 
the profile showing relative interests in various occupational areas. 

2. Vyvasaya Ruchi ki Janch. It has been developed by Central 
Bureau of Educational and Vocational Guidance, New Delhi. It is 


meant for 11 to 16 years boys and girls. 
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3. Interest test. It has been developed by A. Hafeez for guidance and 
counselling purposes of High School boys. 

4. Vocational preference record. It has been developed by Bureau of 
Psychology Allahabad for guidance and counselling purposes of 10th 
and 11th class students. The record contains 10 scales in Hindi. 

5. Kuder’s preference record. It has been adapted by Bureau of 
Educational and Vocational Guidance, Bihar. It is available in Hindi, 

6. Strongs’ interest test. It has been adapted by A. Hafeez and K.K. 
Kuttappa, It is available in English. 

TESTS OF ATTITUDES 


1. Teacher attitude. It has been developed by S.P. Ahluwalia. It is 
meant for student teachers and practising teachers. It is available in 
English and Hindi both. 

2. Attitude towards teaching profession. It has been developed by H. 
Visvesaran and co-worker to find out the attitude of teacher-trainees 
towards teaching as a profession. 

3, Minnessota teacher attitude inventory. It has been adapted by I.N. 
Raina of Regional College of Education, Ajmer. 

4. Attitude towards Self-improvement. The scale has been developed 
by Xavier G. Francis to investigate attitudes towards self-improvement 
which comprised physical, mental, emotional, socio-economic, vocational 
and moral/spiritual aspects. 

5. TAI. This Teachers’ Attitude Inventory has been developed by Dr. 
D.K. Sharma to find out the attitudes of teachers towards profession, 
authority, students and society, 
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